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PKEFACE. 


Ihe piincij)al object wliicb I have had in view in this 
volume, as in the two which preceded it, has been to 
assist the researches of those Hindus who may desire 
to investigate critically the most important jjoints in 
the civil and religious history of their nation. Having 
shown in the First Part that the mythical and legendary 
accounts, given in the Puranas, etc., regarding the 
oiigin of the caste system which has long prevailed in 
India, are mutually conti'adictory and totally insufficient 
to establish the truth of the popular belief regarding the 
distinct creation of four separate tribes; and having 
endeavoured to prove, in the Second Part, by a variety 
of arguments, dra^vn chiefly from comparative philo- 
' logy and fi-om the contents of tlic Pig-veda, that the 
Hindus are descended from a branch of the Tndo-Ger- 
manic stock, rvliieh dwelt originally along with the 
other cognate races, in Central Asia, and subsequently 
migrated into IS^ortliern Hindustan, Avhero the Brali- 
manical religion and institutions were developed and 
matured ;-I norv come, in this Thiixl Part, to consider 
more pai’ticularly the liistory of tlie Vedas, regarded as 
the sacred Scriptures of the Hindus, and the inspired 
source from which their religious and philosophical 
systems (though, to a great extent, founded also on 
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reasoning and speculation) profess to be mainly derived; 
or zoith Avbich, at least, they all pretend to be in luir- 
mony. 

‘Wlicu I speak, ho-\vcver, of the hislory of the Teda, 
I am reminded that I am employing a term which will 
suggest to the philosophical voader the idea of a minute 
and systematic account of all the various opinions 
Avhioh the Indians have held in regard to their sacred 
books from Ihc commencement, tj^ugh all the succes¬ 
sive stages of their theologicid development, down to 
the present time. To do anything lilce tliis, however, 
would bo a task demanding an extent of research far 
exceeding that to Avhich I can pretend. At some future 
time, indeed, we may hope that a history of the theo¬ 
logical and speculative ideas of the Indians, which shall 
ti-eat this branch also of the subject, may be -WTitten by 
some competent scholai’. My own de.sign is much more 
modc'st, I only attempt to show what are the opinions 
on the subject of the Ycda, Avhich have been ent(;rtained 
by certain distinct sets of u riters whom I may broaflly 
divide into three cla.s.ses —(1) the mythological, (2) the 
scholastic, and (3) the Yedic. 

The first, or mythological class, embraces the writers 
of the differc'ul Puranas and Itiha^tas, and j)artial]y those 
of the Briilimanas audFpanisbads, who, like the compiler.s 
of tlie Puranas. freque ntly combine the mythologictil with 
the tlutosophic (dement. 

The second, or S(diolastie class, iucliuh's the authors 
of the different ])hi]osophical schools, or Darsanas, 
wifli th(>ir sclutliaf’l'^ expo.dfor.s, and the commen¬ 
tators on the Y-'das. The wiiole (tf tln-^o Avriters belong 
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to llie class of systematic or X)liilosopliical tlieologiaus; 
l)ut as tlicir sj^eciilative x>riiicix)les differ, it is the ohject 
of cacli particular school to ox})lain and establish the 
origin and authority o? the Vedas on grounds conform¬ 
able to its OTVn fundamental dogmas, as well as to 
expound the doctrines of the sacred books in such a 
way as to harmonise with its own special tenets. 

Tlie third class of suiters, whose opinions in regard 
to th(! Vedas I have' attempted to exhibit, is composed 
(1) of the rishis themselves, the authors of the Vedic 
hymns, and (2) of the authoi's of the V^K^nishads, which, 
though Avorks of a much more recent dale, and for the 
most j)art of a different character from the liymns, are 
yet regarded by latpr Indian waiters as fonning, equally 
Avith the latter, a ])art of the Veda. jVs the authors of 
the hymns, the earliest of them at least, liA cd in an age 
of sunplc conceptions, and of spontaneous and cliildliko 
dcA^otion. Avc .shall find that, though some of them appear, 
in conformity v.ith the spirit of their time.s, to ha\e 
regarded their compositions as in a certain degree the 
'•esult of di\ine in.'^piratiou, their primeval and elemen¬ 
tary ideas on this subje(‘t form a -irong contrast to the. 
artificial and .systematic definitions of the la l ei seho- 
lastic Avrit IV. And even the atniioi’s of the Ujianishads, 
though they, in a more distinct imnm. claim a super- 
iuiman autimrity for their OAvn imoduelions, are very lar 
from recognizing the rigid classilieatioji Avhicli, at a 
Hubsoqnout period, divided the Vedie writings from all 
other religions works, hy a hroad lino of demaroation. 

It may conduce to the convenience of ihe readei-, if f 
furnish here a brief survey of the opinions of t|i(> 
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classes of ^vTite^^s above described, m regard to tbe A edas, 
as these opiiaions are sbo-mi in tbe passages which are 
collected in the present vohime. .And this becomes the 
more expedient, as, since the body of this Avork was 
composed, I have discovered some additional texts of 
considerable importance, representing the tenets of the 
Mimansaka and Kaiyayika schools, either in fuller de¬ 
tail or imder someAvhat different aspects, Avhich I have 
had to throAV into an appendix, and to which it is there¬ 
fore the more necessary that I should here draAv the 
reader’s attention in coimcction Avitli the other texts of 
the same schools, which are cited in the earlier part 
of the collection. 

The &st chapter (p. 1-113) contains texts exhibiting 
the opinions on the origin, division, inspiration, and 
axithority of the A’'edas, Avhich have been held by Indian 
anthers subsequent to the collection of the Yedio Hjmins, 
and consequently embraces the AueAvs of the first tAvo of 
the classes of Aviiters above specified, viz., (1) the my¬ 
thological and (2) the scholastic. In the fb’st Section 
(pp. 3-6), I adduce texts from the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Chhandogj’a Upanishad, and the Institutes of Manu, 
in Avhich the fir.st tlu-ce A'edas are described as liav- 
ing been pr<^>dueed from fire, air, atid the sun. In 
the second Section (pp. 6-12) are quoted two passages 
from the Vislmii and Bhagavata Piu-anas, which rei-re- 
sent the four A'edas to have issued from the mouth of 
Brahma at the creation ; a third from the Vrihad A'-an- 
yalta Upanishad, which describes the A^edus, as .well as 
other sastras, as being the breath of Brahma; sevwal 
from tbe Ilavivans'., which speak fd' -he Ah'das as pro- 
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duced from tlic Gaj^atrl, or as crealed by Brahma; 
another from the Mahahharata, -which describes Saras- 
vatl as the mother of ihe Vedas; with hvo from the llik 
and Atharva Vedas, one of -which derives the Vedas 
from the mystical -victim Pm-usha, and the other makes 
them sjn’ing fi’om Time. In page 227 of the Appendix 
a second passage of the Atharva-veda is cited, in wliich 
the A'edas are declared to have spmng from the leavings 
of the sacrifice {uchchhishta). .iinother text is quoted 
from l\ranu, -which describes the Vedas, along Avith cer¬ 
tain other objects, as being the second manifestation of the 
Sattva-guna, or pure principle, -while Brahma is one of 
its first manifestations.. Tavo further quotations from the 
Vishnu Pmana assert the eternity of the Veda and its 
oneness Avith Vislmu. The thhd Section (pp. 12-19) 
contains various passages from j\[anu, in Avhi'-h the great 
dignity, poAi^er, authority, and efficacy of the Veda are 
celebrated; together with tAvo other texts from the same 
author and the Vishnu Purana, in Avhich a (.('rtain im- 
piuity is predicated of the Sama-veda; and tAVO more 
from the Vajui and Brahma-vaivartta Puranas, whicli 
derogate in some degi’ce from the- consideration of the 
Vedas, by setting up a counter claim to respect in faA'our 
of the Puranas. A further pa.s.sag'‘ i.s quoted from the 
Mundaka Upariishad, in avIucIi the "Vedas and th^-ir 
appendages are designated as the ■‘infi rior science, ' in 
contrast to the “superior science,” the latowledgo of 
Soul. The fourth Section (pp. 20-31) describes ihe 
diAusion of the Vedas in the third or Ds'iipai age, by 
"Vedavyasa and his foiu’ pupils, according to 'exts of tit.' 
Vishnu, V-ayn, and Bhagavata Purana-; and then ad- 
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(luces a different account, asserting tlxeir division in tlie 


second or Treta age, by tlie King Pururavas, according 
to another passage of the same B]'.agavata Pxnana, and a 
text of the Mahabharata (tliough tlic latter is- silent 
regarding Pururavas). Section fifth tpp. 31-39) con¬ 
tains passages from the Vishnu and Vayn Purauas and 
the Satapatha Brahinana, regarding the schism between 
the adherents of the Yajiu*-veda, as represented by the 
different schools of Yaisamjxayana and Yajnavallcya, and 
qxiotes certain remarlcs of Prof. Weber on the same sub¬ 
ject, with some other texts, as adduced and illustrated by 
' that scholar, on the hostility of the Atharvanas towards 
the other Vedas, and of th»! Chhandogas towards the 


Eig-veda. 

Section vi. (pp. 39-52) contains extracts from the tvorks 
of Say ana and :Madhava, the commentators on the Eik 
and Taittirl} a Yajur Vedas, in 'which they both define the 
characteristics of the A^eda, and state certain arguments 
in support of its authority. Sayana (pp. 40-47), after 
noticing the objections urged against his views by persons 
of a diftbroiit .- chool, and defining the Veda as a work 
consisting of Mantra and Bruhmana, asserts that it is 
not derived from any personal, or at least not from any 
human, author (coxnpare note 39, p. 51); and rests its 
authority on its own declarations, on its self-proving 
power, on the smriti (/.c., non-vedie writings of eminent 
saints), and foi common notoriety. He then encountei’s 
f-omcT other objcjctioiis rai.-ed against the A’’eda on the 
score of its containing passages whicli ar(' unintelligible, 
dubious, absurd, contradictory, or superfluous. Miidhava 
t'pp. 47-52) deliiies the Aeda as the work which alone 
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vovculs the supernatural means of attaining lutiu-e feli¬ 
city ; exijlains that males only, belonging to the three 
superior castes, arc cimpetent to study its contents; 
and asserts that, inasmuch as it is eternal, it is 
a primary and infallible authority. This eternity 
of the A^eda, however, he appears to interpret as not 
being absolute, but as dating llom the fii’st creation, 
wdien it was produced from Brahma, though, as he is 
free Irom defects, the \"qda, as his work, is self-proved. 

Section vii. (]>p. 52-73) contains the views of Jaimiui 
and Badarayana tlio (alleged) authors of the Mlmansa 
and Brahma (or A’'edanta) Sutras on the ctemity of the 
Veda, Jaimini asserts tliat sound, or words, arc eternal, 
that the connection between words and the objects they 
represent also, is not arbitrary or conventional, but 
(Eternal, and that couscyxiently the A'cdas conv(.'y un- 
erriug information in regard to unseen objects. Tiiis 
view he defends against the objections of the Xaiy.a- 
jukas, insisting that the names, derived from those of 
certain sages, by which particular parts of the Vedas are 
designated, do not proA'e those sagc.s to have been their 
authors, but merely their students; while noiu' of the 
names ocemring in tlio A’^eda arc' those of tt-mporal beings, 
but all denote some objects which have cxi.stf'd etol•nall}^ 
Some (jf these notions are further enforced in a i)assago 
from the summary of the AlTmansii doftrint?, givem in 
the Surva-darsana-sangraha, which I have cpiotod in the 
Appendix (pp. 190-20G). The writer first notices the 
Xaiyayika objections to the Mlmansaka tenet that the 
\A’da had no personal author, auz., (1) that any tradi¬ 
tion to this effect must liave been inteiTU])ted at Hif. 





past dissolution of the universe; (2) (hat it vould bo 
inipossible to prove that no one had ever recollected any 
such aiithor; (3) that the, scntei'.ces of (lie Veda have 
the same character as all other ocntenecs; (4) that the 
inference,—di'a'wn from the iirescnt mode of transmitting 
the Vedas from teacher to pupil,—that the same mode 
of transmission must have gone on from eteniity, breaks 
dovTi by being equall}’ applicable to any other book; 
(y) that the Veda is in fact ascribed to a personal author 
in a passage of the book itself; (6) that sound is not 
eternal, and that ■when ive recognize letters as the sa7nevi'e 
have heard before, this does not prove thefr identity or 
etfjmity, but is merely a recognition of them as belong¬ 
ing to the same s]7cck<) as other letters we have heard 
before ; (7) that though Paramesvara (God) is naturally 
incorporeal, he may have assumed a body in order to 
reveal the Veda, etc. Tlie Amter then states the 
IVDmansaka answers to these arguments thus : Wliat 
does this alhiged ‘ production b\' a personal author ’ 
(pau7’ushe>iah'a) mean ? The Veda, if sujiposcd to be so 
produced, camiot derive its authority (a) from inference 
(or reasoning), as fallible bocdcs employ the same process. 
Nor will it suffiei! to say (b) that' it derives its autho¬ 
rity from its truth: for the Veda'is defined to be a book 
Tv/nch proves that which cun be proved in no other vjay. 
And even if Paramc.sA-ara (God) were to assume a body, 
he would not, in that stair of limitation, have any access 
to supyriuuural knowledge. Further, the fact that dif¬ 
ferent mhhds or recensions of tiic Vedas aio called after 
the names of particular sages, proves no more than that 
these recensions Avere studied by those sages, and affn-ds 





no groiuitl for questiouiug Ihe eternity of the A'eclas,— 
ail eternity wliich is proved by the fact of om- recog¬ 
nising letters wlieu A^\' meet with them. These letters 
arc tire very identical lotter.s we had heard before, for 
there is no evidence to show either that letters of the 
same sort (G’s, for instance) are numerically different 
from each other, or that they are generic terras^ denoting 
a species. The a^rj^arent difterenccs which are obsers^- 
able in the same letter, result merely from the particular 
characteristics of the persons Avho utter it, and do not 
affect its identity. This is followed by finthcr reason¬ 
ing in support of the same general vicAv; and the Aniter 
then arrives at the conclusion, which he seems to him¬ 
self to have triumphantly established, that the Yeda is 
underiA’’ed and authoritatiA'c. ./Vftcr noticing the dif¬ 
ferent groAinds on Avhieh autliorilatiA'cness, and non- 
authorilativeness, rospocti\-oly, are rested by tlie prin¬ 
cipal Indian schools, the Xaiy.'iAdka is next introduced 
as raising anotlier difficulty, as to the self-dependent 
(or self-derived) authority Avhieh is claimed for the Yeda. 
What, he asks, is the sourci' of this self-dependent 
authority ? lie giA'cs four conceivable definitions of 
Avhat it maybe supposed'to mean, and .sIioaa's to his oaa'u 
satisfoction that they are all unteiiatile. Tile Mimausaka 
then interposes, and brings fovAi'ard a fiftJt definition. 
His conclusion ajipears to bo that authoritativene.ss .springs 
from the constituents or totality of laioAvledge. 

The question of tlie effect produced on tlie '\’'edas bA'- 
the dissolutions of the world, wliich is raised among the 
other Naiyayika objections above quoted, without re¬ 
ceiving any solution in the MTmaoaaka reply, is uo+ii od 
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in some extracts from raturijuli’s Maliabliasliya and its 
commentators, wliich liave been adduced by Prof. Gold- 
stiicker in tlic Preface to liis ^Innava-kalpa Sutra, and 
have been partly reprinted in my Appendix (pp. 228 ff.}. 
It is admitted by Patanjali, that, though the sense of 
the Yeda is permanent, the order of their letters has not 
always remained the same, and that tliis difference is 
exhibited in the different recensions of the Kathakas 
and other schools. Patanjali himsolf docs not say what 
is the cause of this alteration in the order of the letters; 
but his commentator, Kaij'yata, states that the order was 
distm-bed dining the great dissolutions, etc., and had to be 
restored (though vith variations) by the eminent science 
of the rishis. Kulliika and Sankara, on the other hand 
(see pp. 5, 72, and 213, note 10), maintain that the. 
Yoda Avas preseiwed {unaltered^ I presume) in the memory 
of Brahma dining the periods of dissolution. 

In the oxti'aet given in pp. 05-73 from liis commen- 
tary on the Brahma Sutras,' Sankara, while he folloAvs 
the author of those Sutras, and Jaimini, in basing the 
authority of thi! Yedas on the eternity of sound, finds it 
necessary to meet an objection that, as the ^nds men¬ 
tioned in the Yeda hud confessedly an origin in time, 
the Avords which desiguate those gods cannot be etenial, 
but must have originated coevally Avith the created 
objects Avhich they denote, since eternal AAmrds could 
not have an etonial connection Avitli non-eternal objects. 
Tliis jdifiiculty he tiies to overcome (by tacitly ahan- 
doning the (jrouvd. tetJeen hj -Tamm, lhaf the Veda contains 

• Afy ntf.'iition ivii.' Iriwn to thin pnf.sago by an treatise by the Rev. 

Trof. {Inncrjc'i, of Bibbop'fi Colli Cnlcntta. 
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no references io non-eternal' objects, aud) by asserting that 
tlic eternal connection of words is not with individual 
objects, but with the species to wbicli tliese objects 
belong, and that ludra aad tbe other gods are proved by 
the Teda to belong to species. Sankara then goes on to 
assert, on the authority of Bralima Sutra, i. 3, 28, for¬ 
tified by A'arious texts from the Vedas, and the smritis, 
that the gods and the world generally are produced 
(though not in the sense of evolution out of a material 
cause), from the word t)f the Vedas (see p. 4, and note, 
pp. 4 and 5) in tin? form of sphofa. This last term Avill 
be explained below. It should also bo noticed here that 
in another place (i. 1, 3) the Brahma Siitras (see iiote 
39, in i^p. 51, 52) declare that Brahma was the source 
of the Veda, and that, on this foundation, vSankara argues 
that Brahma must be omniscient. If, however, the 
Vedas arc eternal and apparently self-existent, it is not 
easy to see how they citn bo at the same time the work 
of Brahma, and a proof uf lii.s omni.science.^ 

In opposition to thc' tenets of tlie lilimansakas, who 
hold the etornit}' (or tlie ('ternal self-cxlstcncc) of the 
Veda, and to the kindred dogmas of the Vedanta, as just 
expounded, Gotama, the author of the Xyaya aphorisms, 
denies (Section viii. pit. 73-81) the. ('ternity of sound; 
and after vindicating the Veda from the charges of 
falsehood, self-con fradictioii, and fautolog}', dt'docos its 
authority from the authority of the Aviso, or competent, 

3 It is tlut' tlint S’jinkara gives an altrrualive intci-protation of tiiit* Sutrn, vi;:., 
that it may hu understood as meaning that thc Yedos, etc., arc “ tho source, or enus^', 
or proof of Him, f.c., by enabling us rightly to understand his natun ” [Yotiih 
Jenyamm BraJmaiw yaihavat ^rai'ifpi'fdhuja^ne). But thc e.Tplana- 

tioii given in the text is thc first given, and it is not repudiated by e?niiknrn, See 
Bulhiiilyno’s Aphorisms of thc Ycdrinta, pp 7-10. 
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persou Avho Avas its author. It does not clearly appear 
from Gotama’s aphorism who the wise persou was whom 
he regards as the maker of the Yeda. If he did not 
believe in a God, (sec Appendix, note v. p. 210), ho 
must have regarded the rishis as its authors. The later 
Jlaiyayika writers, hoAvever, as the author of the Tarka 
Saugrnha (Appendix, p. 209) and of (lie Kusumanjali 
(Appendix, pp. 211-216) clearly refer the Yeda to 
I^vara (God) as its framer. Udaj’ana, the author of 
the Kusumanjali, controverts the opinion that the ex¬ 
istence of the Yeda fr’om eternity can be proved by 
a continuous tradition, as such a ti’adition must, he 
sa 3 ’s, have been interrupted at the dissolution of the 
AV'orld, which preceded the existing creation (see above, 
pp. xi. xiii.) He, therefore (as explained by his com¬ 
mentator), infers an eternal and omniscient author of the 
■\>da; asserting that the '\"eda is iKmrushcija, or derived 
from a personal author; that many of its own texts 
imply this; and that the appellations given to its par¬ 
ticular hdJchds or recensions, are derived from tlie names 
of those sages tvhosc persojis were assumed by I.svara, 
wlnm ho uttered them at the creation. 

Kapihi, the author of the Sankhya Aphorisms (jip. 
81-86), agrees witli the Kyaj'a aphorist in denying 
I the eternity of the Yeda, but, in conformity with his 
own printa'ph's, differs finm Gotania in denjdng its 
dori'.ation from a personal (^.e., her(‘, a divine) author, 
because there was no person (?.e., as his commentator 
explains, no God) to make it. \ishnn, tlie chief of 
liberated beings, though omniscient, could not, he 
argne-j, have made tho Yeda, owung to his impassive- 
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ness, and no otlrer person could liave done so from 
■want of omniscience. And CTen if the Veda have been 
uttered by the primeval Puriisha, it cannot be called 
lii.s Avork, as it Avas brdhthed foifh by him unconsciously. 
(Compare the passage from the Vedantist Sankara, pp. 
104 and 105.) Kapila agreps Avith Jaimini in ascribing 
a self-demonstrjitiug power to the Tcda. and differs from 
the ]Siaiya3dlcas in not deriAung its authority from correct 
knowledge possessed by an uttercr. Ke proceeds to 
controvert the existence of sucli a thing as sphota (a 
modiffcation of sound Avhicli is assumed by the Miman- 
sakas, and described as single, indiA'isible, distinct from 
indmdual letters, existing in the form of Avords, and 
constituting a whole), and to deny the eternity of 
sound. 

In the ninth Section (pp. 86-107) some short reason¬ 
ings in support of the supernatural origin of the Veda are 
quoted from the Nyaya-mala-Austara (a condensed ae- 
coimt of the Mnuansa system) and from the Yedaiffha- 
prakiisa (the commentary on the Taittiriya Yajim-veda). 
The arguments in both passages (pp. 86-80) are to tlic 
same elfect, and contain nothing that has not been 
already in substance anticipated in the preceding sum¬ 
maries of the MTmansa doch'ino. In rcfcroucc to their 
argument that no author of the Veda is remembered, I 
have noticed here that the supposition Aviucb an objector 
might urge, that the rishis, the acknowledged ulirrers 
of the hymns, might also have been their authors, is 
guarded against by the tenet, elsenfrei'e maintained by 
Indian Aniters, that the rishis were merely seers of the 
pre-existing saered texts. Some fru’ther passages are next 
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adduced (pp. 90-96) from tlie Xyaya-mala-Austara, from 
Eulluka’s commentai’y on Mann, and from Sankara 
Acharyya, to show that a distinct jino of demarcation is 
dra-nn by the scholastic wiiters between the Veda, on 
the one hand, and all other classes of Lidian scriptures, 
such as the smriti (including the Institutes of blanu, 
the Piu’anas, and Itihasas, etc.), oh the other, the first 
being regarded as an independent and infallible dii'cctor, 
while the others are (in theoiy) held to be only authori¬ 
tative guides, in so fai’ as they are foxinded on, and 
coincide with, the Yeda. The practical eJffect of this 
distinction is, however, much lessened by the fact that 
the ancient sages (such as Mann), the authors of. the 
smi’itis, are looked upon as having had access to Veclic 
texts now no longer extant, as having held communion 
with the gods, and as having enjoyed a clearness of 
intuition into divine mysteries Avldch is denied to later 
mortals, Sankara, howe\er (as shcmi in pp. 97-99), 
does not regard all the ancients as having possess('d this 
infallible insight into tnith, but exerts all his ingenuity 
to explain away the claims (though sanctioned by an 
Upanishad) of Kapila, who was not orthodox, according 
to his Yedantic standaicl, to rank as an authority. In 
Ids depreciation of Kapila, however, Sankara is opposed 
to tlie Ehagavuta Purana and other standard rvorks (pp. 
99-100). I then 2 )ioceod to observe (pp. 101-103) that 
though in ancient times the uuthors of the different 
philosophical systems {JDarso.nas') no doubt r.-serted 
the truth of tlieir respective opinions, in opposition 
to all the antagonistic sy.stems, yet in modern times 
the superior ortiioloxy of the \ednnta appears to bo 
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generally recognized; -wliilG the authors of the other 
systems are regarded, e.ff., by Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 
as, amid all theii’ diversities, having in view, as their 
ultimate scope, the support of the Vediintic theory. 
The same view, in substance, is taken by Yijnana 
Bhixu, the commentator on the Sanlcliya Siih’as, who 
(Appendix, pp. 217-226) maintains that Kapila’s system, 
though atheistic, is not irreconcilable with the Yedanta 
and otlier thcistic schools, as its denial of an I'svara 
(God) is only practical, or regulative, and merely en¬ 
forced in order to withdraw men from the too earnest 
contemplation of an eternal and perfect D(>ity, which 
would impede theii- study of the distinction betu-een 
matter and sjiirit. To teach men this discrimination as 
the great means of attaining final liberation, is one of 
the two main objects, and strong points, of the Sanldiyu 
philosophy, jmd here it is authoritative; while its 
atlieism is admitted to be its weak side, and on this 
subject it has no authority. Yijnana Bhixu goes on to 
say thtit it is even supposable that theistic .systems, in 
order to prevent simiers from attaining knowledge, may 
lay down doctrines partially opposed to the Yedas; and 
that though in these portions they are erroneous, they 
fr will still possess authority in the portion.s conformable to 
the sruii and smriti. lie then quotes a passage from the 
Padma Pm-ana, in -whieh the god SiA'a tells his consort 
Parvati that the Vaiseshiku, the Nyfiya, the Saukli-, a, 
llio Piu’va-mlmansa Darsanas, and the Yedfmtic theoi-y 
of illusion, are aP. systems infected by the dark or {limnsu 
principle, and consequently more or less unauthoritaiive. 
All theistic theories, however, are. as \ ijnana Bhixu 
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considers, aiitlioritative, and free from eiTor on tlieii* 
own special subject. And as respects the discrepancy 
between the Sanlcbya and tbo Yedanta, regarding tbe 
unity of Soul, lie concludes that tlie former is not 
devoid of autboiity, as tbe apparent diversity of Souls 
is aclmowledged by the Yedanta, and the discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge -which the Sankhya teaches to the em¬ 
bodied soul is an instrument of liberation; and thiis tlie 
i-wo varying doctrines, if regarded as the one practical 
(or regulative), and the other real (or transcendental), 
will not be contradictoiy. 

After thus de^^ating into the Appendix, I revert to 
the close of Section ninth (pp. 103-109) where it is 
shewn tliat the distinction dra^vn by the Indiait com- 
Tuoutators between the superhuman Yeda and its human 
appi'iidagcs, the Kaljia Siitras, etc., as well as the smriiis^ 
is not borne out by certain texts wliich I have cited 
from the Yiihad Ainnyaka and Mundaka Upanishads. 
These two ancient treatises seem to place all the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of mstras or scriptures (incliitUng the foiu* 
Ycda.s) in one and the same class, tlie former speaking of 
them all promiscuously as being the breath of Brahma, 
Avliile the latter dcsciibes them all (except the IJpani- 
shads) as lieing parts of the “ inferior science,’’ in opposi¬ 
tion to the “ superior science,” or knowdedge of Brahma. 
In the same spirit as the Mundaka, the Chhandogya 
Upaiiishad also, as quoted in the Appendix (pp. 1S6, 
187), includes tlie four Yedns in the same list with 
a varuity of miscellaneous sastras (which Narada has 


studied wiUiout getting beyond the confines of exoteric 
knowlcdgi' l .aid never intimates (unless it be by placing 
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them at the head of the list) that the former can claim 
any superiority over the other Avorks Avith Avhich they 
are associated. 

In Section tenth (pp. 107-113) the arguments in sup¬ 
port of the Veda, .adduced in the philosophical systems, 
and by the A^arious commentators, as above summarised, 
lu’e recapitAilatcd, and some remarks are made on these 
reasonings. My observations are chiefly directed to 
shcAV that the rishis are proved by the contents of the 
hymns to haA'^c been theii’ real authors; and that 
numerous events Avhich haA’c occiuTed in lime, are im- 
doubtedly mentioned in the Yedas. This, as Ave have 
seen (above, p. xiv.) is admitted by Sanltara. 

The Second Chapter (pp. 111-183) exhibits the 
opinions of the rishis in regal’d to the origin of the 
A^edic hymns. It is intended to shcAV in detail that, 
though some at least of the rishis appear to have 
imagined themselves to be inspired by the gods in 
the expression of thcii* religious emotions and ideas, 
they at the same time regarded the hjnnns as their 
OAvn compositions, or the compositions of their fore¬ 
fathers, distinguishing betAvecn them as iioav and old, 
and describing their OAvh authoi’sliip in terms Avhich 
could only have been dictated by u consciousne-s 
of its reality. The first, second, and third Sections 
(pp. IIG-I JO) contain a collection of passages from .'he 
Eig-veda in Avhich a distinction i.s diuAvn (1) botAveen 
the rishis as ancient and modern, and (2) betAvecn the 
hymns as older and more recent; and in Avbich (3) the 
rishis describe themselves as the makers, fahneators, or 
(feneralors of the hymns; Avith 'some additional tc.K.ts in 
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Avhicb. such authorship appears to be implied, though it 
is not expressed. Section foui-th (pp. 141-164) contains 
a variety of passages from the’same Veda, in wliich 
(1) a superliiunan character or supernatural faculties are 
ascribed to the earlier rishis; (2) the idea is expressed 
that the praises and ceremonies of the rishis were sug¬ 
gested and directed by the gods in general, or, in par¬ 
ticular, by the goddess of sj)eech, or by some other or 
others of the different deities of the Vedic pantheon. To 
illustrate, and render more intelligible and probable, the 
opinions which I have ascribed to the old Indian rishis, 
regarding their own inspiration, I have quoted (in the 
same Section, pp. 165-171) a number of passages from 
Hesiod and Homer to shew that the early Greek 
bards entertained a similar belief. I then advert (pp. 
170-171) to the remarkable divergence between the 
later religious histories of Greece and of India. I next 
enquire briefly (in pp. 171-172) in what way we can 
reconcile the apparently conflicting ideas of the rishis 
on the subject of the hymns, considered, on the. one 
hand, as their own productions, and, on the other, as 
inspired by the gods. Then follow (pp. 172-176) some 
further texts from the Eig-veda, in which a mystical, 
magical, or supernatural efflcacy is ascribed to the 
hymns. These :ire succeeded (pp. 177-181) by a few 
quotations from the same Veda, in which the authors 
complain of their own ignorance: and by a referenee to 
the confrast between th('se humble conJe.ssions, and the 
proud pretensions set up by later theologians in bchaif 
of the Veda, and its capability of imparting universal 
knowledge. The idea-^ of the risbi.s regarding their oAvn 







inspii-ation differ widely from the conceptions of later 
tlieorists; for while the former looke’d upon the gods, 
who were confessedly mere created leinas, as the soxu'ces 
of supernal illumination, the latter either regard the 
Veda as eternal, ov refer it to the eternal Brahma, or 
Isvara, as its author. The fifth and last Section (pp. 
181-183) adduces some texts fr’om the Svetasvatara, 
Mundaka and Clihandogya TJpanishads, which show the 
opinions of the writers regarding then own insphation, 
or that of their predecessors. 

I have stated above that my primary design in the 
composition of this work,- has been to aid the researches 
of Indian students and their European preceptors. But 
the volume, with all its imperfections, maj’ perhaps 
also possess a certain interest for the divine and the 
philosopher, as fru’nishing a few documents to illustrate 
the course of theological opinion in a sphere far removed 
from the ordinary observation of the Emopean student,— 
a course which, quite independently of the merits of the 
different tenets involved in the enquiry, will, I think, 
be found to present a remarkable parallel in various 
respects to that which is traceable in the history of 
those religiou& systems with which wo; are most familiar. 
In both cases wo find that a prin.itivo age of ardent 
emotion, of simple iaith, and of unai-ticulated beliefs, 
was succeeded by a period of criticism and speculation; 
AV’hen the floating materials handed dovai by pi-f'cedlug 
generations were compared, classified, reconciled, de¬ 
veloped into their consequences, and elaborated into 
a variety of scholastic systems. 







For an account of the printed works or MSS. from 
which my Sauslfr’it extracts have, been made, I may 
refer to the Prefaces of the First and Second Parts. 
And sources not there mentioned, are, I think, specified 
in the body of the work. 

In regard to the texts quoted fr-om the Eig-veda, I 
have derived the same sort of assistance from the French 
version of M. Langlois, which has been aclaiowledged 
in the Preface to the Second Part, p. vi. I am also 
indebted for some of the Vedic texts to Bochtlingk and 
Roth’s Lexicon. 

In this volimie, as the reader will perceive, the Sans¬ 
krit extracts are entirely printed in the Roman charac¬ 
ter. I have no abstract preference for this mode of 
preserrting Indian words; but its adoption has saved me 
much labour in the way of transcription, and it has also 
the advantage of being somewhat more economical. 
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P.igo 32, Line 23, “ Brahraarati,’* read Brahmuruta/' 




11 


11 

yaugayadyam^^ read yaugapadyamJ'* 


70, 

11 

27, 

*1 

“ aenapnti,** read sawpatV* 

»♦ 

07, 

fi 

27, 

‘ii 

‘‘ employs the words,” read employs tbo words (xii. 01).* 

)' 

102, 

»» 

13, 

1} 

Bralima,” read Brahma.” 

If 

112, 

11 

CO 

11 

supposed,” read irangined,” 

fi 

136, 

11 

26, 

1) 

“ prin'fiiha [?],” read prinaither » 

1’> 

149, 

If 

36, 

11 

deveb/iyah-det*ana/* read “ derehhyah = devam^* 

If 

Ids, 

11 

31, 

If 

‘‘interests,” “ intellects.” 

M 

J02, 

11 

17, 

11 

''A. V.*’ rc«7^ ‘^R. V.- 


107, 

11 

36, 

11 

“ reeeteus,*' read ” 


* Thie, I find, is n correct Vedic form. Sec Wilson's Sanskrit Grammar 2nd ed 
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IPJS^HT TOailiD. 


CHAPTEK T. 

OPLVIOXS REGARDING THE ORIGIN, DIVISION, INSPIRATION, AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE VEDAS, HELD BY INDIAN AUTHORS SUR- 
SEQUENT TO THE COLLECTION OF THE HY]!iINS. 

In the preceding volume, I have furnished a general account 
of the ancient Indian widtings, which are comprehended under 
the designation of Veda or Sruti. These works, whicli, as wc 
have seen, constitute the earliest literature of the Hindus, are 
broadly divisible into two classes : (1) TIic Mantras or hymns, 
in which the praises of the gods are sung and their blessing is 
’^invoked ; (2) the Brahmanas, which embrace both the liturgical 
institutes in which the ceremonial application of those Iiymns 
is prescribed, and the Aranyakas and Upanishads, or theolo¬ 
gical treatises in which the spiritual aspirations which were 
gradnallj^ developed in the minds of the more devout of tlm 
Indian sages are preserved. It is, therefore, clear ihat the 
hymns constitute the original and, in some respects, the most 
essential portion of the. Veda; that the Brabiriaims arose out of 
the hymns, and are snbsorvierit to their cmplojnuont for (bo pur¬ 
poses of worship ; while the Upaiiisliads give exprossiou to idea^ 
of a spiritual and mystical character which, thougli to soniu ex¬ 
tent discoverable in the hymns and in the older portion of the 
Bralmianas, are much further matim'J, and afsnrne a more 
exclusive importance, in these later treatises. 

1 content myself at present with refeiTing the reader who 
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desires to obtain a fuller idea of the nature of the hymns, and of 
ihe attributes there ascribed to the dmnitics to whom they arc 
addressed, to the late Professor H. H. 'Wilson’s translation of 
the earlier portion of the Eig-veda, and to the dissertation which 
he has prefixed to the first volume. At a later stage of this 
work, I hope to return to the mythology of the 'V'eda, and to 
compare the conceptions which the rishis entertained of the 
different objects of their worship, ivith those representations of 
the deities who boi-e the same names, which occur in Indian 
writings of a later date, whether mythological or theological. 

Tlie task to which I propose in the meantime to devote my¬ 
self, is to supply some account of the opinions entertained by 
Hindu writers, ancient and modern, in regard to the origin and 
authority of the A'edas. With this view I intend to collect from 
the Indian writings of the later Vedic era (the Brahmauas and 
Upanishads) as well as from the books, whether popular or 
scientific, of the post-vedic period (the Puranas, the Itihasas, 
the institutes of Manu, the commentaries on the Vedas, the 
aphorisms of the Darsanas, or systems of philosophy, and their 
commentators) such passages as refer to the origin, division, 
inspiration, and authority of the Vedas, and to compare the 
opinions there set forth with the ideas entertained on some of 
these subjects by the writers of tJie liyunns themselves, as dis¬ 
coverable from numerous passages in their own comjiositions. 


The mythical accounts wliich are given of the origin of the 
Vedas ai’e mutually conflicting. In some passages they are said 
to have sprung from fire, air, and the sun. In otlier texts they 
are said to have been produced by the creator Brahma from his 
different mouths, or by the intervention of the Gflyatrl, or to have 
.sprung from the goildess Sarasvatl. I proceed to adduce these 
.several pab.-age.?. 





Srct. I .—Ehviental origm of the Fedis according to the Er'ahma 7 ias, 
Upani$hadi>, and Institnics of Mann. 

I commence witli a passaj^e IVoiii the Satupatlia Brahmann, 
xi. 0 , 8, 1 ff. Prajapatir vd idtun ar/re CisU ) Eka eta so 
'kdmayata sydm prajapeya iti 1 'h'dmyat sa tapo tapyata | 
tasmdch chrmidt tcpdndt trayo lokd asifjyania | pnthky anta- 
rixam dyauh 1 sa imam inn lokdn abkitatdpa 1 tebhyas iapto 
bkyas trini jyotWishy ajdyanta aguir yo 'yam pat ate sdryah 1 
sa vmdni tnni jyotvlishy abkitatdpa 1 febkyas taptebkyas trayo 
cerld ajdyanta ayncr rigredo tdyor yojio'tcdah suryOf sdma- 
tedali I sa imdfns trln vedan abkitatdpa j tebhyas tapicbhyas 
trim sukrdny ajdyanta hhur ity rigeedad bhuca iti yajnrtcddi 
star iti sdmaveddt j Tad rigvedenaita hotram akurcata 1 yajur- 
redena ddlivaryatafh samatedena udgitkafn yad cm irayyai 
njydyai hi/nmli tena hrahmattarn xichchakrdma. “ rraja]»ati 
was forinpi’ly this universe [i.e. the sole exisfcnco]. Cein^- 
alone, he desired, ‘ may I be, may I become.’ lie toiled he 
performed austerity. From him, when be had so toilel, and 
performed aust<}rity, three worlds wore created,—eai'tb. atmo¬ 
sphere, and sky. He brooded over [?..*■. infused warmth into] 
these three worlds. From ihem, flin.s brooded over, three lights 
were produced,—fire, this whicli purifies (e.,. pamna, or Ihc 
air), and the sun. He brooded o\or these tliree lights. From 

them so brooded over, the ' tliree Vedas were producpd,_the 

Rig-veda from lu*c, tlie Vajur-veda from air, utuI the Piina veda 
from the situ. He brooded ovri’ th^se three Vedao. niein 

so brooded over, t]ir«*r> seeds [or essences] were pro liued,_ IJ^h' 

from the Kig-veda, from the Yajur-vede, and 

the Sarna-veda. Hence, with the Rig-veda they performed ilie 
function of tlie liotri; with the Ynjiir-V(Mla, the ofiiee of ilio 
adhvaryii; with the Sama-veda, tlie duty of the ndgafii; while 
the function of the hrahman arose through the essence of the 
triple science \ix, the three Vedas combined].” 

Chhoiidogya Upanishad,—k similar passage t already quoted 
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in Part Second, p. 200) occurs in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
(p» 2S8 of Dr, Boer’s Ed.) Prajdpaiir lohdn ahhyatapat 1 
tesha.ih tapyamanandh ra^dn prdhnUad agmm pnilmyd vdyum 
antarixdcl ddifycm dkah | sa etas tisro deraid. ahKyatapat | 
td^dn tapyamdndndir rasdn prdhrihad ogner richo vdyor ya- 
jimshi sdma dditydt 1 sa etdrr trayr/Ji vidydm abhjatapat 1 iasyds 
tapyamdndyd rasdn prdhrihad'hhur iti rlgbhyo bhiivar iti yajur- 
blu/ah svar itl sdmahhyah, Prajapati brooded over the worlds, 
and from them so brooded over, he drew forth their essences, 
\nz., fire from the eai'^h, air from the atmosphere, and the sun 
from the sky. He brooded over these three deities, and from 
them, so brooded over, he drew forth their essences,—from fire 
the Bik verses, from air the Yajush verses, and from the sun the 
Sama verses. He then brooded over this triple science, and 
from it, so brooded over, he drew forth the essences,—from Bik 
verses the syllable bhuTy from Yajush verses bJmmli, and from 
Sama verses srarT^ 

Manti.—Tho same origin is assigned to the three Vedas in 
the following verses, from the account of tlie creation in Manii 
i 21—28, where the idea is no doubt borrow^ed from tlie Brah- 
manas :—Sarveshdnta sa ndrndni harmdnicha prlthak prithah j 
\eda-mbdehhja erddau prithah so/iJisihdscha nirmame 1 Kar- 
mdtmandncha derandm so ^srljat prdmndrti prahhih | sadhya- 
ndncha ganam sdxniayh yajfwnchniva sandtanarn j Agni-vdyu- 
raribhyashi irayam brahma sandianam j dudoha yajdaskldhyar- 
thaw. rig-yajvh-sCtrnadaxanarn, He [Brahma] in the begin¬ 
ning fashioned from tlio words of tlie Veda^ the names, functions, 


• Pnesagr*? to tbo ^arnc ( arc to ]>c found in the Aitaioyji (v. —34) rtud Kau- 

.•hitnkl Bralimanas. Tlic latter ranslatcd by "'.Vober in bis Ind. Stud. ii. 303, ff. 

2 Kulluka w rongly explains Ibis to mean, Ilaving understood them R'cm the word.^ 
of the Vetia ( Veda-sabcUhhyn c\'n avayamyG)” It is similarly said in the Vishnu Pur. i. 
6, 58. £f, (p. 43 of Wilson’s Trans.) Kama rupan^hc. bhuionnJu krittiunancha pravrt)^ 
Hanam \ Vcdu-^f'ldchhya evodau df'iL fltndm cI.ahTira aah \ HsK^urSn nnmadheyuni 
yaihn-rcda-irutfjin ! V^-^^'^-^ny igh-yoffyntn sarrahtrin api so *hcrot. In the 
he ord.iined, from the words of the Vtdr*., the names, forms, and fimctions 
(»f tbf* gr.dr] and other ercatur- s. n,j ^ 1.^0 assigned the names and the respective 
c{Iie<?s VI all th»; rirbis, as handed down by the Vedas." The same idea is repeated in 
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and conditions of all [creatures]. That Lord also created the 
subtile order of active and living deities, and of Sadhyas, and 
eternal sacrifice. And in order to the performance of sacrifice, 
he drew forth from fire, from air, and from the sun, the triple 
eternal Veda, distinguished as Kik, Yajush, and Ssman.'* 

Kullaka Bliatta, the commentator, a^uiotates thus on this 
passage :-—Sa)idta7ia?7i oiltyam j ixddpairrushq/aica-pacco Manor 
ahlmnata\ | pUrva-kalpe ye vedcis tc eca Paramdtma-murttcr 
Brakmanah sarcajnasya S7tirity-aril(lhdh 1 td/i ora /t^alpadav 
aym-uujii-ranhhja dchaharsha 1 sraiUascha ayavi artho na 
mnhanlyali j iatkdeha srnfih 1 ' ayncr nyvedo cdyor yopirccda 
ddchjdt samaveda' iti. The word means ‘ etcrnallv 

pre-existing.’ The doctrine of the superhuman origin of the 
\ edas is maintained by • Manii. The same Vedas which 
[existed] in the previous mundane era {Ealpa) were preserved 
in the memory of the omniscient Brahmil, who was one willi the 
supreme spirit. It was those same ^ edas that,.in tlie beginning 
of the [present] Kalpa^ he drew forth fruni fire, aii*, and the sun: 
and this dogma which is founded upon tlie Veda is not to be 
questioned, for the \ eda says, ^ The Kig-veda comes from fire, 
the Yajur-veda from air, and the Sflma-\eda from the sun.’” 

Another commentator on Mann, Medhiitithi, explain^ ibis 
passage in a more rationalistic fashion, ‘ by remarking that tlie 


tlie ]\raliuhhIrata, S'mitipnrva, 8,633 :~PJshotjns frpasl vedr^u adhyai^henta diva- 
nt.sam | ylnadwid/iarrf vidya vdy uin/dshtii svayamd/iAV" f Adauvcdamayldivyd yatah 
sarva/i jni.vnUayuh | PiaJuiwrn nnmadheydri pTiiicLi tedishu npisldatjal} | iXTmhrd- 
pancha bhiitnn <m h irm-ao^nirha pravarifaynn [praV'’rtf '.}iain ?] \ J’ida:^,dtdMt/u 
ci-ridau 7iirniwif(/‘ sa ravara/t. I'liroi^ch devotion flio riahis shidied tlie Vedus both 
(liy and niLrht. In the bL-iuning, wisdooi, wi Jiout beginning' or end, diviuu :>pf och 
formed cf the Veda^ was sent forth by S’.ayambhu [the '^olf-exisic nt] : from ii^er 11 
activities [are d< rivrd]. It is from the v/ords of the Veda that that Lord iTtL- 
hcguiuing frames (ho names of the rLshis, the creations wLkIi arc [recorded?] in th ■ 
Vedas, the various forms of beings, and species of works.’* In liiy intr ..ducto 
verses, Mudhava, the author of the Vedrirtba-prak;::,', or Cummentaj-y on ih 
Taittirlya Saiihitii, thus addresses Mahudeva: — Yasya nihr.sd.am vidd y„ vedehhyo 
'khxlai'njjijat | d^innania fain aham vande rtdi/dtii'du'm Mahc^ aram. ‘ J vcvereiico 
Mubes’vara, the hallowed abode of sacred kuowlodge, whose bica*h the Vedas art 
and who f/om the Vedus formed the whok uui^c.ic ” AVo mot this idea no-ain 
further on. 
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Hig-vedii opeiiB with a livmii to tire, and the Yajur-veda mtli 
one in ^Yhich air is mentioned/'—Colehr. Misc. Ess. i. p. 11, note. 

To the versos from Maim (i. 21—just cited, the following 
from the second book may be added, partly for the purpose of 
completing the parallel with the passages i)reviously adduced 
from the Satapatha Brahmana and the Chhandogya Upanishad ; 
—Mann ii. 70, ff. Aharahchdpy uhdraficha mahdrancha Praja- 
patih 1 Vedairoyad niradichad bhur-bhuvah-svar itlti cha 1 
77. Tribhya eva iu redebliyah 2mda7n pddavi adudiihai | tad ity 
richdisyah sdrltrydli -paramcshthi jorajCipaiih j ... 81/ Odikdra- 
puroilms thro mahdcydki ttayo 'oyaydk 1 Trlpada ckaka gdyain 
rtpicyam bvalmano niukham. 7G. Prajfipati also milked cut 
of the three Vedas the letters a, u, and m, together with the 
words bhur, hJmvah, and sva7\ 77. The same supreme Praja- 
pati also milked from each of the three Vedas one of the [three] 
lines of the text called scritrl [_ov gflyaii'i]^ beginniag with the 
word iad.^ 81. The three great imperishable particles ijjhur, 
bhuvah, scar) preceded by om, and the gdyatri of three lines, are 
to bp regarded as the mouth ot the Veda [or Brahma].'' 


8 kct . II. — Origin of Ike Vedas (According to the Vishju and Bliagarata 
PurannSy the Vrihad Arangalca Ipanishady the IJAirivansay the 
MahalJiurctay the Rig and Jiliarea Vedas; eternity of the Veda; 
miscellaneous statements regarding it. 

In the Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas we find a (jiilte dif- 
jiu'cnt tradition regarding the origin of the Vedas, v/Lich in these 
works are ."aid to liavo been created by the four-faced Brahma 
from his several moutlis. Tims the \ishuu Par. savs, i. 5, 
4(S, ff. :— Gdyairancha rickakJtaira irkrit-selmi-raihardaram | 
A(jnkldoinanch> yajnunO.m nkmama prathaindd jnvhka.t | ya- 
jufnshi tro.ishlubhaiii ^dthandah stommh ptumliadakam tathd | 
Yrlhat senna fathokthaheka doxlnad asrijad miikhCil | sdmdni 
jngnfjrh/hrndah stornnfa fterptadasnw tathd | rnirupam aUrdtran- 

•’ Tliifi trxf, Big-veda iij. Oi, in, •-ili br q-jotH. in tho cfruiM. 
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c/ca j^ccsc/iwidd asnjacl mickhdi j ehamlisarn alharccunam dptor- 
ydmdnam evacha 1 Anusktubham sa cairdjam iiitardcl asrijad 
muhhdt. ''From bis lii'st mouth Brahma formed the yayatni, 
the nh verses, the irivrity the sdma-ratkantara . From his 
southern mouth he created the yajush verses, the trishtuhh 
metro, the pa^ichadasa-stomay the vrihai-sdmay and the uhthas. 
From his western mouth he formed the sdma verses, tlie jagatl 
metre, the mpiadam-stomay the rmrupa^ and tlie atirdtra. 
From his northern mouth he framed the ckaunkay tlic aihaveany 
with the a7Uishtubh and vb'ctj metres.’* ‘ 

In like manner it is said, but with variations, in the Blifiga- 
vata Purana iii. 13, 34, and 37 ff.:— Kadackid dhydyaiah ,v'ash- 
tur dcdd d$a7?is chaticrmiihhdt 1 katham sraxydiayahcm lokcni 
samadetoM yathci purd | . ... Riy-yopdi-sdmdtharvdkhydH redan 
pilrcddXhldr mukhaih j kastram ijydiii stutktoaiain 2mlyakMtta7n 
mjadhdt kraindt, " Once tlie Vedas sprang from the four-faced 
creator, as he was meditating ' how shall I create the aggregate 
worlds as before ? * . . . He formed from his eastern and other 
mouths the Vedas called Pik, Yajush, Stlman, and Atliarvan, 
together mth praise, sacrifice, hymns, and expiation.’' And in 
verse 45 it is stated that the zishmh metre issued from his hairs, 
the gdyatrl from his skin, .the irhhtxihh from hi^ fiesh, the 
aniishttibh from his tendons, {[xa jay a fJ from liis bones.” {Tas- 
yoshjily (isll lomc:hhyo yayui/lcha tcacho nhhoh | trishfi/p wdifi- 
sat S7iiito bmsltiiLp jagaty asilniah Prajdpatcl .) 

Vnhad Aranyaka .—According to the following pas,sago of the 
\ rihad Aranvaka Upauishad (p. 455 of Eoer’s Ed. ano p. 170 
of Trans.=Sata])atlia Brahinana, ]). P')fi4) the Vedas, as wo]] a ■ 
other sastras are the breatli of l>i*ahnui :—Sa yathd ardroidh- 
dgixer ahhydhitdt prhhag dlavaid vmischaraiitl cram rd arc 
makato bhutasya 'nisvasitam clad yad rigrrdo yajurcedah sSma- 
redo ' tha)xd7]gh'asait\lid^ol pvxCm^ rldyd apartPiadalt sfo/jdk 


^ Sec Wilaon's Trans, p. 42. As it sufficient for niy purpose that cortnin partK 
of the (Ufferent Vedas are iiitcndrd l)y eval terms omploved in thts pas.sa'*. 

I have loft tliom nil untransht. d. "" ’ 



satrany anuvyakhyanard tydhhyandni asyaiva etdni sandni ni- 
hasitd?ii, As from a lire made of moist wood various modifi¬ 
cations of smoko proceed, so is tjie breathing of this great Being 
the Eig-veda, tlie Yajur-veJa, the Siima-veda, the Atharvangi- 
rases, the ItiluTeas, Puranas, science, the Upanishads, verses 
(slo/cas), aphorisms, comments of difleront kinds—all these are 
his breathings/'^ 

It is curious that in tliis passage the Vedas appear to be 
classed in the same category vdth various other works, such 
as the Sutras, from some at least of which (as we shall see 
further on), they are broadly distinguished by later writers, who 
regard tlzc former (including the Brahmanas and Upanishads) 
as of superhuman origin, 'while tliis character is expressly denied 
to Liie latter, which are represented as paurus/teya^ or merely 
human compositions. 

Hamansa. —In the first section of the Harivaiisa, v. 47, the 
creation of the V’’edas by Bralimfi is thus briefly alluded to:— 
Richo yajurnsM mmdni nh mame yajnasiddhaye | sadhyas ia\r 
ayajan devd?i ity evam anumsruma, In order to the accom- 
plisliment of sacrifice, he formed the Eik, Yajush, and Sfima 
veises: with these* the Sadliyfis worshipped the gods, as we have 
heard/' 

The following is a more particular account of the same event 
given in another part oi‘ the same work; Ilarivan/a, verse 
]l,51fi: — Tato 'srijetd vai trlpaddra <jd.yairl.m cedamdtomm j 
Akarorkcha'rra chaVjro veddn gdyatrdsawhhoydn. After Iram- 
imi’ the world, Bruhina next created the gdyatn of three lines, 


* In anoUior r-'i-t of tU« same Upanifcbad (pp. 50—53 of I)r. Iloer's i>l.) Trajupati 
[identified M'ith Dcatb, ov the Devourer] is said lo bavo produced vtich (Fpri oh), and 
tlirou^h her, together with Soul, to have created all things, inriuding tho Vedas:— 
in, taya ::p<'kn aininrin idnm snrvc.m a^ijeia yad idam kincha pcho ijojitmthi 

tair>ani chhf'ridonif^i pnsuyi. ‘‘By that speetli and that soul be created 

all things whatsoever, Uik, Yajush, and {Saniu tc:its. iiictres, snciifireH, creatures, 
nimalH.” And in a huh. '. juont ic:0 of tho same work (p» 290} it is said 
ved'n ctf. ("n | riy-vedo tnono .. 'ijm -vcdah proViah sdmn’VciUffi, “ The three 

Yi’das arc [idontifiablt ^vithj these rhi.; things [speech, mind, and lifii], Spe^rli is 
thr hi^-vedr., nind the Y-in** ''(h* and lih, the - ^ rh,." 
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mother of the Vedas, aiid also the Com* Vedas which sprang fium 
the gayatrl!' 

A little further on wc find this expanded into the following 
piece of mysticism, verse 11,665, fl\ : — Samdhita-imnd Brahma 
moxaprdptena kctiind 1 clwjidva'mandala-mfnsihdndj jyoihtejo 
maliat tadd | Pranhja hndayam xipraHi gdyairyd nayandniare 1 
Garhka^ya samhhavoyascha cliatitrdhdpuru^hdtmakcih | Brahma- 
Ugomayo ^vyaJdah sdsvato 'tha dhrw^o ^cyayah 1 na chmdr'tya- 
gunah' yukto yiildas itjogunena cha 1 chandrdmm-umala-prakhyo 
bhrcigishijiir variia-samsthltah 1 Ncfrdhhydih janayad deva rig- 
vcdaiii yajushd saJia j sdniarcdaficha jihiagrad atharrdnancha 
murddhatah 1 JdtamdtrdMu te veddh xetram rindnnii iattva- 
tah I 2'cna cedatvam Ctpannd yasriad lindanii tatpadam j Te 
mganti tadd redd brahma purvam sandtanam j Piirusham div- 
yarupdhkavi svaih svair bhdvair raanobhavaili, For the 
emancipation of the world, Brahma, sunk in contemplation, 
issuing in a luminous form from tlie region of tlie moon, 
penetrated into the heart of (ifiyatrl, entering between lier 
eyes. From her there was then produced a quadruple being, 
lustrous as Bralimfi, indistinct, and eternal, undecaying, de¬ 
void of bodily senses or qualities, disting*uished by the attri¬ 
bute of brilliancy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, and 
embodied in letters. The god fashioned the Rig-veda, wiilj the 
Yojush, from his eyoa, tlie Sfima-vcda from tin* tip of his tongue, 
and the Atliarvan from his la.‘o,d. Those Vedas, as soon as they 
are born, find a body ixetra). Hence they obtain their charac¬ 
ter of YednSy hecaus».* Jmd {vhidanu) that abode. These 
Vedas tlion create the pre-oxistent ^‘Icrnal l/rnhnm (sacrifice o^ 
ceremonial^ a being of celestial form, with their own mind-borii 
qualities.” 

I extract another passage on the same subject from a Intrj 
section of the same work, verses 12,4?5, ff. When tic* Bupremo 
Being was intent on creating the universe, Uiranyagarbha, or 
Pr.ijapati, issued from his mouth, and was desired to divide him¬ 
self,—a process which he wa= in groat donhi how he should 
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efleot. The text then proceeds chintayatas tasya om ity 

(•'.otthtak siarah 1 sa bhamdv antanxe .cka ndke cha kritavCm 
^mnani I Tanchakdbkyasatas tcisya 7nafaali‘Bdramayain punah | 
htidayad deva-devasya xa^katkdrali smiuttJdtah 1 bhwmyanta- 
nxa-7iCik(l7idm bhuyali SDaraimakdh pardh 1 ^nahdmrltimaydh 
pimyd 7 nahd'cydhrltayo ^bhavan 1 chkandasamp^ravard devl cha- 
turclmmxard 'bhavat 1 TatpadoM sa^lmiaran dicyam sdvitrm 
aharot prahhuh j nk-tidvidthan'a-yojushas chaturo hhagaxdn 
prabimh 1 chakdra nlhhild^i veddn brahmayuktena karmand. 
While lie was tliiis reflecting*, the sound om issued iroin liiiii, 
and resounded tJiroughoiit the earth, atmosphere, and sky. 
While the God of gods was again and again repeating this, the 
essence of the mind, th.e rashatKdra proceeded from his heart. 
Is ext, the sacred i:ydhrii}s {hhar, hhui'ahj svar) formed of the great 
syaritiy the most excellent emblems of earth, atmosphere, and 
sky were produced. TJieii appealed the goddess, the most excel¬ 
lent of liietres, with twenty-four syllables [the <jdyatn\ Re¬ 
flecting on the divine text [beginning with] tad^ the Lord formed 
file sdvitn. He then produced all the Vedas, tlie Rik, Saman, 
Atharvan, and Yajush, witli their prayers and rit^ s.'' (See 
also the passage from the Bhfig. Pur. xii. 0, 37, fl*.. which will be 
(pioted in a following section.) 

Mahdbhcrata.—nie MaljaWirirata in one passage speaks of 
the goddess Sarasvati ilie mother of the \cdas. Santi P. 

verse 1S,0S0 ^__ \oddyid'tti piatorciiii pcisyo vicitsthclm dG^'\fii Sc[7'cis- 

Witwi. “ ISehoid Sarasvatl, jnofljcr'of (lie Yf^das, nliidiug in me.” 

r will udd here two passages, of a somcwlmr. siiuilnr cliaractor, 
jrom llie Rik aiifl Atliai'va Saiihitfis, thoiigli they ouglit, strictly 
•-'jicakiTig, to lla^e been reserved for the next cliapter. 

A'f'y-rrda.—In the 0th verse of the Purusha Sukta (already 
(pi dcd ill Part 1-ir.st. pp. 7 and 8), the three t edas an- .said to 
have h^aai derived, from the my.stical %ic(iiu Pramsiin. “ From 
that universal acrifice were ])roduced tiie hymns called Rik and 
dfin.an, the Bictn and tlu- \aju9h. 

Ip repard to the oi'igin oj (wo of tlie \cdiis. 
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the Atliarva-veda tfuys, xix. 54, o \—Kalad richah samahkavan 
yajuh kalad ajayata. '' From time the Eik verses sprang ; the 
Ynjush sprang from time/'® 

Manu. — According to the verses in Mann, xii. 49, 50, quoted in 
Part First of tins vork, p. 18, the ^^edas, with the other beings 
and objects named along with them, constitute the second mani¬ 
festation of the satfm yuna, or pure principle ; while Brahma is 
placed in a higher rank, as one of tlie Jirst manifestations of the 
same principle. Tlic word Veda in this passage is explained 
Kiilliika of tliose ‘^embodied deities, celebiak^*d in the Itihasas, 
Avho preside over tlie Vedas,” ( Ycdabkimnninyascha devata. rig- 
rahavatya itihasa-prasiddah.) 

Vishnu Parana _ At the end of Section 6 of the third book of 

the V. r. (p. 285 of Wilson's Timis.) we have the following asser¬ 
tion of the eLernity of the Veda : — Iti sdkhdii prasanhhydtdh 
sakhahhedds tatkaira cha j harttdraschoiva sdkhdndm hhedahctns 
tathoditah 1 sarcanianvantarcshveva mh/idbheddh sanwh smritdh i 
Prdjdpaiyd sruilr 'nityd tadnlcaljids ic me dvijo.. ‘‘Thus the 
Sfikhils, their divisions, their authors, and the cause of the divi¬ 
sion liave been declared. In all the inanvantaras the divisions 
of the Saklifis are rccoi’ded to be the same. The sruti (^ eda) 
derived from Pi'niapati (Brahma) is eternal ; these, o Brahman, 
are only its modifications.” 

In another passage of the same book, ^ i^hnii is identified wirli 
the Vedas. Vish. Pur. iii. 8, 19 iW (Wilson, p, 274; :^Sa rlvy- 
may ah sdmamoyah su rhdfmd s(f y ajar may oh j raj- yojuh-i'diva- 


sardtynd so evdtmd sarlnnarn 1 sa bha/fatfe i'cdoi'tiayalt ra ri uaih 
karoti bhedair bakubhlh samkham 1 ypihdpranrtd sa samasia- 
sdkhd j'ndnasoarfqyo hhagacO.n anantah, TJ :• is composed ol ihe 
Rik, of the Shraan, of the Vajush ; lie is the soul. Consisting of 




> 
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embodied spirits. Formed of the Veda, he is divided; he forms 
the Veda and its branches {mhhas) into many divisions. Framer 
of the Siikhas, he is also their entirrdy, the infinite lord, \Yhose 
essence is knowledge. 


Sect. III. — 2fayitCs conception of the dignity ana aidliority of the Veda, 
with soyne slatements of a different tenor from him and other writers, 

Mann employs the folloMing honorific expressions in reference 
tu the \edas (xii. 94 ff.) : — Pitn<leza-maniishydndvi vtdas 
chaxifli mndianam i akahyanchapravieyaTicha oeda-kddram Hi 
st/iHih II Yd vedu-vakyak svirdayo ydscha hdscha kudrishtayah 
sareds td nishphaldh pretya tamomshihd hi tdh $??iritah || Utpad- 
yante chyavante cha ydny ato 'nydni kdnic/iH | Idny arvdk- 
kdlUiatayd^ rdshphaldMy anritdm cha jj Chdtiircarnyaui trayo 
lohds chattdras chasraradh prltkak j Bhuiem bhavad b/mris/i- 
yafocha sarvaili vedat pradddhyati || sahdah sparmscha rupad- 
cha raso yandhascha g^anchamak ] vedad eva j/rasiddhyanti pra- 
^uti-guna-karmatah j| Bihhartti sarra-bhutdni veda-sdstram 
saiidtanam 1 Tasmad ctat param mawyc ynj jantor asya sadha- 
nam || Saindpatyancha rdjyancha danda-netnitam era cha | 
sarvadohadkipatyancha teda-sdstrarxid arhati || Yathd jdtadalo 
xahhtr dahyaiy dxdrdn api drumd)i i taihU, dahaii vcdajnah 
karmnja'fii dosham dtraanak | 'cedu-mstrdriha-taftrajno yatra 
tatrdsrame vasan | ihaira lake (Ykihan sa hrahmahhv.ydya kaU 
pate, ''Tho Veda is the eternal eye of tlic patriarchs, of gods, 
and of men ; it is beyond human power and comprehension; 

'' Xtrislf-tnrtha-valyani ^ chaityavandamU svaryo bhavafi* tCy adint yani cha asaU 
tarha-muloni devaid-purvadi-nirdkaraniitimleant vcda-rtruddhoni churvuha-daria- 
n~mi :—“ That is, i on® from experience of the visible voi'/!; such doctrines as 
that ‘heaven is attained by obeisance to a chnitya/ and similar Chiirvalca tenets 
founded on falso rcaroninjrs, contradicting the cxi tf-nco of the gods, and the efficacy 
of rcli^*Iuu? riu-s, and contrary to tbo^ edas.” KulIi;Lu. 

lda>\in(anatv~t.t. “ From their inodcrnnc.-.’. Kali aka. 

^ Jlaiir au'iau hifyfiU\ so *ayf;ir adit yam npasarpah, tat iiuryo rasmihhir var- 
^hali^ ten^h num ath'J'Ybhutanari uipaid-^thth'ichtti havir jayrJe iti brah- 

“Tht oblation is 'as* into the fire; fire reaches the sun; the sun causes 
rain by bis rays; th* nee food is prodticed; thus the oblation becomes tljo cause of the 
tnjKi and m«intcnoncc of crcjUurcs, so e Rrahm.' na.”—Kulluka. 
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this is a certain conclusion. Whatever traditions are apart from 
the Veda, and all heretical views, are fruitless in the next world, 
for they arc declared to be founded on darkness. All other 
[books] external to the Veda, which arise and pass away, are 
worthless and false from their recentness of date. The system 
of the four castes, the three worlds, the four states of life, all 
that lias been, now is, or shall be, is made manifest by the Veda. 
The objects of touch and taSte, sound, forai, and odour, as the 
fifth, are made known by the Veda, together 'witli their products, 
qualities, and the actions they occasion. The eternal Veda sup¬ 
ports all beings : Iience 1 regard it as the principal instrument 
of well-being to tliis creature, man. Command of armies, royal 
authority, tlie administration of criminal justice, and the sove¬ 
reignty of all worlds, he alone deserves who knows the Veda. 
As fire, when it has acquired force, burns up even green tree.®, 
so he who knows the A^cda consumes the taint of his soul which 
has been contracted from works. He who comprehends the 
essential meaning of the Veda, in whatever order of life he may 
be, is prepared for absorjition into Brahma, even wliile abiding 
in this lower world.'’ 

The following are some further miscellaneous passages of tlio 
same tenor, scattered throughout the Institutes (Manu ii. 10 T.): 
—Srutisiu redo rijneyo d/far7?}a4asfra7ifu vai smritih j tc sarrO.r- 


theshv a77i~maw^yc tabhydm dha7'77io hi 'nlrhahhau ! 11. Yo 
'ramanyeta te mule hetu-sasirahaijad drijah | $a zadhubhir 
r^ahizhkdryyo ndztiho redmihidahah ] 13. . . . Vkay'Tyiayh jnndsa- 
77idndiid7n jjT'amdnam pa7'a77ia7n 'rrdiih, By sruti is meant the 
Veda, and by sniriii the institutes of law: the coiit- jjts of the.^e 
are not to be questioned by renson, since frem: them [a know¬ 
ledge of] duty has shone forth. The Brahman wlio, redying on 
rationalistic treatises,'® shall contemn these two primary sources 


Thi*^, hcwGVGr, must b6 I'Gud iii conjunction with the precept 'u xii. IOC, which 
declares dharmopodesaucha vedU’-^rUnndrndlina 1 r^hn:!nu^uuV..<i(e 

sa dhanm^: rda n'parah, “ He, an I he .ml) h ju ^uainted weh duty, who investi¬ 
gates the injunctions of the rishis, anu the picicpts t»t thcsnithi, b) ' asouings which 
do not coutradi'.'t Veda.*' 
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of knowledge, must be exconiiniuiicated by the virtuous as a 
sceptic and reviler of the Vedas. ... 13. To tliose who are seek¬ 
ing a knowledge of duty, the sruti is the supreme authority.'’ 

In the following passage, the necessity of a kiiowledgc of 
Brahma is asserted, tliough the practice of ritual observances 
is also, inculcated (vi. 82, ff .): —DItyamham sarvam emit ad 
yad etad abhisalditam | na hy anadhyatma'vit haschit kriydpha- 
lam Kpas'/iufe | adhiydjuam brafma japed adhulamkam eca cha | 
adhyatmikaficka satatam vcdantabhihila/lcha yat | Idam kira- 
nam ajmv.mn ida??i ex a ujcmatdm \ idam aimckchhatdm scar- 
yam idam onantyam ichchhatdvi. All this which lias been 
now declared is dependant on devout meditation: no one who 
is ignorant of tlie supreme spirit can reap the fruit of ceremo¬ 
nial acts. Let a man repeat texts relating to sacrilico, texts 
relating to deities, texts relating to tlic supreme spirit, and 
whatever is declared in the Vedanta. This [\^eda] is the refuge 
of the ignorant, a.*^ well as of the understanding; it is the refuge 
of those who arc seeking after paradise, as well as of tliose wlio 
are desiring infinit 3 ^'’ 

The following text breathes a moral spirit, by representing 
purity of life as essential to the reception of benefit from I'eligious 
observances (ii. U7 ):—Yedds tydyascha yajmscha nhjamdkcha 
tapdmsl eha | na riprada :kta-bhdcary a siddhim yachhanti liar chi- 
chit. The Vedas, almsgiving, sacritices, ob.servanccs, austerities, 
are ineffectm.' to a man of depraved dispo.sition.” 

The doctrine wliieli may be drawn from the following lines 
does not seem so favourable to morality (xi. 2G1, ff .) : —llatvd 


lohCin aplmdifs trin amann apt yatastatah | lliyccdaiii dharayCin 
ripro namah prdpmti hdftchana \ RiksamhitaiJi trir abhjasya 
yajushdm rd somd/dloh | sdmndm vd sarahasydnaih sarvapayaHi 
pvamachyait" 1 yathd maha-hvadam prCipya xiptuin losktnm vinas- 
yaii j tatha dasf'haritaih sanafk vedc trhriii majjafi. A 
Brahman who should destroy these tliiee worlus, and cat food 
received from any quarter whatever, would incui* no guilt if he 
retained in his im3nK>rv tlio [svhole] Rig-veda. Repeating thrice 
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with intent mind the saiihitfi of the Kik, or the Yajiisli, or the 
Samnn, with tlic Upanisluids, he is freed from all his sins. Just 
as a clod thrown into a ;‘*reat lake is dissolved when it touches 
the water, so does all sin sink in the 'riple Veda.” 

Considering the sacreduess ascribed in the preceding passages 
to all the A'edus, the epithet applied to the Silma-veda in the 
second of the following verses is remarkable (Manu iv. 123, ft.): 
Sd 7 nadkva 2 idv rigyajushi nddhlylta Jiaddchana 1 vedasyddhliya 
vapy antam dranyahevn adhitya cha 1 IVgccdo dcvadaivaiyo 
yajuri^edastu mdmishali j Sdmavedah smritalj jnU'ya^ tasmdt fas- 
ydmchir dhm^iih. Lot no one read the Rik or the Yajush 
while the Ssinan is sounding in his ears, or after ho has read the 
conclusion of the Veda {ix, the Ye'lfinta) or an Arauyaka. The 
Rig-veda has the gods for its deities, the Yajur-veda has men for 
its objects, the Saina-voda has the pitris for its divinities, wliere- 
foro its sound is impure.” 

The scholiast Kulluka, however, will not allow tha’ the Sama- 
veda can be really impure.” It has,” he says, only a 
semblance of impurity ” {tasmdt iosya rca dhoa7vh 1 7H(. 

t7) asuchh' t’ra). In this remark he evinces the tendency, 
incident to many systematic theoiogians, to ignore all tliose 
features of the sacred to:.:, on which they ure commonting whicli 
are at variance with their tliruries regarding its absolute perfec¬ 
tion. As it was the opinion of liis nge tliat the Veda was etornal 
and divine, it was, he considered, impossible that impurity or 
any species of fault could be predicated of any of its parts ; and 
every expression, even of tho highest authuritios, which contra¬ 
dicted this opinion, had to be exjdained away. 1 ai.i not in a 
position to state liuw this notion Ot impuritv came to be attached 
to the Scima-Yodn. The passage perhaps proceeded from the 
adherents of some particular Vedic school ndvi rse in the Sama- 
veda; but its substance being found recorded in 6om<* eaiOier 
work, it was deemed of sutucient authority to find a place in 
the miscolloneous collection of precepts,—gathered no doubt 
from different quarters, and perhaps not alwa}?^ sfi icily con- 
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sistent with each other,—wliich moke up the Manava-dliarma- 
sSstra. 


Tishnii Parana, — Tli'" following* passage from the Vishnu 
Parana, at the close, asci’ibes tlic same character of impurity to 
the Sama-veda, though on different grounds, \uh. Pur. ii. 11, 5 
(Wilson, p. 235) :— Yd ta saktili jyard Vishnor ri^-yajich-sdma- 
sanjiiitd | saiskd trayl tapaty amho jagatascha hinasti yat | saiva 
• Vishnuh sthitah sfhiiydmjagatakpdlanodyatah 1 rig-yajuh-mma- 
hhuto 'ntali savitur dvija tishthati \ rndsi mdsi ravir yo yas tatra 
tatra hi sd para 1 traylmayl Vishna-saktir avaMhdnam karoti ml | 
Richas tapantipnrmhnemadhydhm^thayajufnshy atha 1 vrihad- 
rathantaradmi mmdny ahnah xaye rama j angam rshd trayl 
]^,shnor ng-yojuh-mma-safgnitd | Yishnu-sahtir amsthanam 
mdmditye karoti sd, | 7ia kevahm ramu saktir mislmari sd tra- 
yimayi | BrahrnCi 'tha Pwmsho Badi'os trayarn etat traylma- 
yam | sargadac rivgmayo Brahma sthitau Yishvir yajurmayah | 
Riidrok sdmamayo ^ntdya tasmdt fasydmchir dhramh, ^^The 
suprcmeenergyof Vislinu, called the Eik, Yajiish,and Siliuan— this 
triad burns up sin and all things injurious to the world. During 
the continuance of tlie world, this triad exists as Vishnu, w'ho is 
occupied in the presorvation of the universe, and in the form of 
the Kik, Ynjusli, and Sfiman, abides within the sun. That 
supremo energy of Vishnu, consisting of the triple Veda, dw'ells 
in the particular form of the sun, Avhich presides over each 
month. The Eik verses shine in the morning sun, the Yajush 
verses in his meridian beams, and tlm Vriliad ratbantara and other 
Sama verses in liis declining rays. This triple Veda is the body 
of Vishnu, and this his energy abides in the monthly sun. But 
this tsnergy of Vishjui, formed of the triple Veda, does not reside 
in the sun alone; Brahma, Purusha (\ishnu), and Eudra also 
constitute a triad formed of the triple Veda. At the creation, 
Brahmft is formed of the during the continuance of 

the universe, Vishnu is composed of the ajur-veda; and for 
the destruction of the worlds, Eudra is made up cf the Stoia- 
^eda ; henco the souinl of this Veda is impure/ 
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Yayu Parana. — Oilier passngcs iil?o may be foiiiul in works 
not re])iitcil to be heretical, in which the Ycflas, or particular 
parts of them, arc not spoken of with the same degree of respect 
as they arc by Mann. Tims the Vayu Parana gives precedence 
to the Puranas over the Vedas in the order of creation (i. 56*0 : 
-- Prathamam i^arra^sdsiramiJi PardiioiJi Brahmand smritam i 
ananiarancha rahtrchhjo I'cdds. tasya ruus^rltah. First of all 
the Sastras, the Parana was nttereil by Prahmu. Subsequently 


the Vedas issued from his months.” 

The same Puraiia says further on in the same section (p. 50 
of j /r. AufrecliFs Catalogue) :—Jt> ii hjdcli chaViro veddn sdn- 
ffopanh/iado dc'tjnh j na chet purdnam samndydd nnlca m i^ydtl 
vlcliaxanah 1 Itihdsa-purdndhhydih rrddn ^amuparr^hdiayci 1 
vihhety aJpamddd. vedo mam ay am praham^hyaiK “ He wdio 
knows the four Vedas, with their supplements and Upaiiishads, 
is not really learned, unless ho know also the Pnranas. Lei a 
man, therefore, complete the Vodas hy adding the liihasas and 
Pnranas. The Veda is afraid of a man of little learning, hvl he 
should treat it injuriously.’’ 

Brahma-vaivartta Parana. —The Lrahma-vaivartta Purana 
asserts in a yet more audacious manner its own .superiority to 
the Veda (i. 48 iT.'i \--Bharagnn yat fruyd prlshfom pidiam 
sarvam ahlcipsdam j sdrahhdtufii pnrdvr. Jtu BrahmcL-mimrtfnm 
nttainam j Purdnopo.piirdndim redd/um bhrama-hhanjamm. 
^‘That about which, venerable sage, you have inquired, is all 
known by me, the essence of tbo J^uranns, the ]jro-cmiut!nt 
Brahma-vaivartta. wliich refute.® the error- of the Pnranas niid 
Upapuranas, ant! of the Vedas.” (Aufveoht s Cat. p. 2i.) 

In the following passage also, from thu commencenirnt of the 
Mundnka Upaiilshad, the Vc-dic hymns (though a ♦livino origin, 
would no doubt be allowed to thenV') arc a( all events depro- 


O P. 43 of Dr. Aiifrecht’s Catalogue of Sauskrit 5ISS. tho Bndlcir-n Libr iiy at 
Oxford. 

In Tact tho fAIowing vorscs (t and 0) occm- in tlio ^ :ron.l cl nvpo 

!\Iund. Up.: --4. ^.Jgjiir vittJ'(Mhn ch'^xudu cfiand) . •'•y i Tig i nyi 
tf}^ch(i ledlh j iciguh prano ‘ U ;. cshn sat'va- 
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ciated, by being classed among other works as pari of (lie in¬ 
ferior science, in contrast to tlio BiTihina-vidvii or knowledge of 
Bralnna, the highest of all knowledge, which is expressly ascribed 
to Brahma as its author:—1. Brahma detanam- prathamah mm- 
babhUva visrasya kariia bhucauasya yoptd | m brahmavidyam 
sai'cavidyapratislipidm Atharvdya jyeshthajmtrdya 2 ^^'dha | 2. 
Atkarvane yampramdda Brahma Athand tarn piirovdchA An- 
yire brahma-vidyam j sa Bhdradrajdya Satyavdkdyaprdha Bhd- 
radvajo 'rpirase pardrardm | 3. ^imako ha mi Mahdkilo 'ngira- 
sayTi udldvad upapamwh prapacheka ] hasrnin 7iu bhayavo vinjdte 
sarm?/? idaili mjmiarn bhavatlti 1 4. Ta^mai sa komcha 1 dve 
zidye veditavye iti ha sma yad brahmamdo vadanti pard chaivd- 
para cho. | 5. Tairdpard riyvedo yajur'cedah samacedo Uharra- 
Tcdah sixd halpo ryakaranam 7imiktam chhando jyotisham ill j 
atlia 2 ^ard yayd tad axaraui adhiga^nyate, Brahmfl was pro¬ 
duced the first among the gods, maker of tlie universe, pj’e&orver 
of the world. He revealed to his eldest son Atharvan, the 
science of Brahma, cho support of all Icnowledge. 2. Atharvan 
of old declared to Angis this science, which Brahma had im- 
folded to him; and Angis, in turn, explained it to Satyavaha, 
descendant of Bharadyfija, who delivered this traditional lore [or 
the higher and lower science] to Angiras. 3. Saunaka, tlic 
great householder, approaching Angiras in due form, inquired, 

' What is that, 0 venerable sago, through the knowledge of 
which all tliis [niiivorsc] becomes knovm?’ 4. [Angiras] 
answered, 'Tv/o Ecioiicos arc to be known—tliis is wliat the 
sages acquainted with Brahma declare—the superior and tho 
inferior. 5. Tlie inferior [consists of] the Rig-veda, the Yajnr- 
veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda, accentuation, ritual, 


d/iu((7^/'Cirf~fr<ia | ! . . 0. Ta^ouul rif^hnh (fTima y^uimsli alrl y'^nnischa tarve Jmttavo 
daxin-^cJia | . on vat.^a-i andff yitj^mnmccha lohth sotno yatrj povaie yatra {.Tnyah. 
“ Agni i;. Ll.-i [Dinliina’s] head, ilie sun and moon aro liis cycF, tho four points of the 
compnss aro his cars, the uttered Vedas are his voice, tho air is his breath, tho uni- 
ver;; is his heart, the earth issued from his feet: hei^^^ the inner soul of all .u’eatures. 
t . . J'rem hh.i eanio the Rik v(!rs< «, the Suinan, the AajUsli verses, initiatory rites, 
all obi and gills, t! 0 year, the sacrificer, and tho worlds where tho 

J'-eoii ami: UJI purify/’ 
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gTammar, conimcntaiy, prosody, and astronomy. The superior 
science is that, by wliicli the impcTishable is comprehended.”^ 

It is to be remarked tliat in tliis passage (verse 5) as in that 
already quoted above (p. 7) from the Vrihad Aryanyaka Upaiii- 
shad, the most essential parts of the Vedas, tiie sanhitils, are 
classed in the same category the Kalpa or ceremonial insti¬ 
tutes, and other works, from which they arc separated by a 
broad line of demarcation in the works of later writers. 

The following passage from tlie Katha Upanishad (ii. 23) is 
of a somewhat similar tenor (p. 107 of Eocr s ed. and p. lOG of 
Lng, trails.):— Kclyaui atma wavachaneno. lahhyo net mcdliaya. 
ma baJiVML sntiena, | ya7?i evaisha vrinute tena labhyas tasyaisket 
atma vrinicte tanum smm, '' This soul is not to be attained by 
tiadition, nor by understanding, nor by mucli scripture. He is 
attainable by him whom he chooses. The soul chooses tliat 
man 3 body as his own.” 

Tlie scholiast interprets thus the fmst part of this text 
Yadya 2 n durtijneyo 'yam dbnd tathdpy upnyena &unjTieya era 
ity aha 7idyam atnid pramchanena aiieha-vcda-mkarancna labhyo 
jncyo napi medkaya granthartha-dhrirand^^^ na hahuna 
srutena hemlena 1 kena tarhi labhya %iy vchyate, *'* Although 
this soul is difficult to knoiv, still it may easily be knoivn by 
the use of proper means. This is what [the author] proceeds to 
Pay. This soul is not to benttaiiiod, known, by tradition, by the 
acknowdedgment of many Vedas ; nor by understanding, by llie 
power of recollecting the contents of books; nor by much B<Tip- 
ture alone. By ivhat, then, is it to be attained '{ This he de¬ 
clares.” 

It is not necessary to follow the sclioliast into the Vedanlic 
explanation of the rest of the passage.’^ 


See Prof. iMullcr’s Auc. Sana. Lit. 1st ed. p. 320, and p. 109. 
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Sect. IV. _ Division of the Vedas, according to the Vishnu. J uyn, and 

lihugavata Puranas, and the JIahdbkaraia. 

The Vislinu Parana gives the folloAniig account of the clivi- 
gion of the Veda, described as having been originally but one, 
into four parts, iii. ~h 18 (see Wilson’s Trans, p. TiQi)-.-KrUe 
vuge paran jmnam Kaplladi-smrupa-dhftk | dudati sarva-bhU- 
Ulnwin sarm-bMtahitc ratali 1 ckakravarfti-svarupena Tretagdm 
api sa prabhuh 1 lJufihtd?ia?T nigra/tam hiirran paripdii gagat- 
trayam 1 Yedam rlcaih cluxturbhedafu kritm kkha-satair mbhnh 1 
karoti bahtlam bhmjo YcdaTydsa-smriipa-dhrih 1 vt'dams iu dm- 
pare ryasya, etc. “ In the Krita age, Vishnu, devoted to the 
welfare of all creatures, assumes the form of Kapila and others 
(0 confer upon thorn the highest knowledge. In the Trcta age, 
tlie Supreme Lord, in the form of a universal potentate, represses 
the violence of the wicked, and protects the three worlds. Assum¬ 
ing the form of Vyfisa, the all-pervading Being repeatedly divides 
the single Veda into four parts, and multiplies it by distributing 
it into hundreds of sukhas. Having thus divided the Vedas in 
the Dvapara age,” etc. 

This i.s rcpcatc'l more at length in the following section (Vish. 
Pur. iii. 3, 4 ff.l: — Yrda-drumasya Maitreyo. mkhabkedaih 
noha-vomh | na kahyo tnsinro r.ahtvm safnxepcna snnnskra tam 1 
Ih-aparc Drapare YisJmio- Yyasurdpt mnhmminc 1 Kedom eknm 
s,7. bahvdhd hirvta jagato hUal} j Vn-ynw (rjo balaachlilpnm 
mmushynnom arc.rya rai 1 Idtdya mrmhhmrnxn-in reda-bhedan 
karoti eah 1 yaya sa Imrute tanr.a udmr ckani pritkak prab/iuJi 1 
Vcdarvasdbhdkdna in ed, murttir Modkmdmkali 1 . . . AsJda- 
■■■in kii-k'itro rai redd vyastd xnaharkiblah 1 Yaimsrate ’rdare 
tarokn Draparrsku pumh pMah- “ It is notpos.ilde, Maitreya, 
to describe in detail the free of the A'edas with its thousand 
:ar.chc: '.'akkar) ; hut listen to a Hummary. A friend to the 
\ :.-„iiu. in the form of Vydsa, divides the Veda 

,,,, , p„,T.^. Ho does so for the good of all qreatures, 

1 e h': ])eiooives the vigwir, energjh nud strength of men to 
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be jiow bat liiiiitecl. Vcdavyasa, in wliose person lie performs tliis 
division, is an impersonation of the enemy of Madliu (Vishnu). 

. . , Eiglit-and-twcnty times in the Dvapara ages of this Vaivas- 
vata IP nvantara" Imve the Vedas been divided by great sages.” 
Tliese sages are then enumerated, and Krishna Dvaipayana'**^ is 
tlie twenty-eighth. 

The subject is resumed at the beginning of the next section 
(Visli. Pur. iii. 4, 1 tf.):— Achjo vedas chatushpadah saia-sdhas- 
ra-saniimtah | Tato duki^gunoh hrltsno gcijiio "yam mrea-kdma- 
dhuk i Tato "tra matsuio Vydso "shtdchnkitdame "ntare 1 vedam 
chain chainslipadani chatunlhd ryabhnjat pra.hhiui ! yaihd tu 
tena vai lyastd Vedacydsena d/umata 1 tathd sai/iastuis 

talr vyasiCi Yydsa-iS tathd mayd 1 tad anenaua vedavam klh/iu- 
hheddn didjotfama | ekaturyuyeshu rachUdn samasteshc oxo- 
dhdruya | Krishna-dvaipayanafii Yydsam viddhi JSdrdyanam pra- 
hhuni 1 ho "nyo hi hhuti Maitreya Mahdhhdrata-knd bhavet j 
Tjhi ryastd yaikd Ycdd, matpiitrma mahdtmand 1 Dedpare hy 
atra Maitreya tad we srnia yotl^drihatnh | Brahmand chod'do 
Yydso redan ryastnm prachahramc 1 Itha mhydn sa jayrdha 
chaturo ceda-pdraydn 1 Rigtcda'kvdcahas i Vailavi jayrdha $a 
mahamumh 1 Yaimnpdyana-ndiUdnafn Yajuroedasya chdgraMt j 
Jaihtinim sdinaxcdof^yn tathulrdtJtarvattHlaxit 1 Sumantus tamja 
sishyo ^hliml 1 'odarydr irya dhlmolah j Romaharshaiia-udmd- 
nam makdbuddJiim inakdinunirn j Sdhffh jayrdha kshyadi sa 
iUhOxa-purdvayoh, The original Veda, foiir-ibotcd [or in four 
quarters] consisled of a hundred thousand vruscs. Prom it arose 
the entire system of sacrifice, of ton dosoripTions [or ol' (enfold 

For an aocoimt of fao .aiitiira-, hcc tlio Fiist I’urt cf this work, pp. 18 , 19 . 

‘5 Luo. di (Ind. Ant. i. C29, no^' ) romavkB :—aijirfic^ nr.d 

this signilh’nU^n had siil) retained il> place in the rccoUettion .>1 the :.rr'entrcfOi.lrrs 
of the legend, who Imve fonned from his iiani.^ an Imgular perfect, viz. vin/:>s>(X 
La-=i n p fers to two passage'’ of the Hahribhur^^te in v.lilch (fe name i.- explained, 
viz. (i. 2417), Viviipm redan ua^v:wi so tama>^ f ^,asa “ ilo is caUed 

Vyasa because he divided the Veda.'* And (i- 4236) i - ^ OV'- chaturas 

iap(is~ bhagavan rUhih \ Lohe rj/hfaivai^t oj id- kar'/'n.'aU Ki'^hmar ■ ^ 

“The divine page (KiLshna Dvaipuyann who, through^ intense devotim, 

divided the four Vedas, and so obu ire'd wocld the title of Vynsa, and from his 

hlaoknos.s, ib' nani! of Kri-jlina.*’ 




efficacy?], and yielding all the objects of desire. Subsequently, 
in the twenty-eighth period, my son (it is Parasara who is the 
speaker), the miglity Vyasa divided into four parts the one four- 
quartered Veda. In the same way as the Vedas were divided by 
the wise Vyasa, so had they been divided by all the [preceding] 
Vyasas, including myself. And know that the sfikha divisions 
[formed] by him [were the same as those] formed in all the 
periods of four yugas. Learn, too, that Krishna Dvaipayana 
Vyasa was (lie lord Krirayana, for who else on eartli conld liave 
composed the IVlahabh'arata ? Hear now cojTectly liow tlie 
Vedas WTre divided by Iiim, my grcat-souled son, in this 
Lvapara ago. 'VVlicn, commanded by Brahma, Vyasa under¬ 
took to divide the Vedas, lie took four disciples wdio had read 
ihrougli those books* The gi*eat muni took Paila as teacher of 
The Ilik, Vaisampayana of the Yaju^h, and Jaimini of tlie Saman, 
while Siimantu, slddled in tlie Atharvaveda, was also his disciple. 
ITo took, too, as his pupil for tlie Itihasas and Puranas the great 
and intelligent muni, Suta, called Ilomahai*shana.’’ 

Ydyii. Piirona,-—\\\ the same way, and partly in the same 
words, the Vayu Purana (Section lx.; jepresents the Vedas to 
liave been divided in the Dvapara age. It first describes how 
this was done by Manu in the Svayambhuva, or first Manvaii- 
tara, and then recounts liow Vyasa performed the san;e ta.dv in 
the existing seventh, or Vaivaavata Manvantara ; and, no doubt, 
also in the Dvilpara age, though this is not expressly stated in 
r. gard to ^'yasa. 

The following is an extract from this passage (as given in 
Dr. Aufrecht s Catalogue,54):— JJcdparc tu piirdcrittcManoli 
sxdyamhhim 'niare | Brahmd Manum wcdchcdam xedam ryasya 
mahdmate I Parierhtam yugavi tdta smlpavlryd deyatayah j 
sumvpftd y^igfido^ltoid scir'ccifiidiciivct. yidhdkrctmaiifi | hhrcisktci- 
Mwnofa ydyamsdJ. alpasishtani hi dpsyalc | Dam sdkai^ra-hhd- 
yci)a hy araLhhtam kniad idam | vvy<-fd( iejo hoJanchdlpafn sar- 
r.aTvdfnirff. nraivvc foO. 1 vede vedd hi hdryydh syur via hhud reda- 
Yntnmiatw ] rrdc ndsam an>iprdpU yojrio namvi yamkhyati j 
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yajuc na^hfe clem-^idsas tatak saircm pranakyati 1 Adyo vcdak 
chatushjKcdo sata-sdhasra-savwntah 1 Punar dasa-yvnah Jrritsno 
yajno red sana-hdma-dimk 1 Emm zdias tathciy nhtai Manur 
lokaddte ratah | redam cham chahish-padaiii chatunlltd vyahhajat 
prahhuh I Brahmatw rachandt fata lohdndfn Idta-hCmyayci 1 tad 


aham raritamdmma ynshmdkam rcdadialpanam 1 manvantarena 
vaxydviiryatitdndm prakalpanam \ pratydxena paroxam vai tad 
nibodkata saitamdh | Asmin yiiyc krito Vya^sah pdrdmryah jxi- 
raiitapah j Dcai pdyaiia iti hkycito Yhhnor a/hsak praklriutah | 
Brahmand choditah so \wu7i rt’datlr cyaslian prachahrame 1 Atha 
shkydn sa jay raha chaturo cedakdrandt | Jai/nindncka Suvian- 
tuncha Va.lsa^npdyanam era cha | Pailam teshdm chaiurthaniic 
panchaiaam Lomaharshanam, In the former DvHpai’a of tlie 
Svriyambluiva Manvantara, Brahma said to Mann, ' Divide the 
Veda, 0 sage. The age is clianged; tlirongli its baneful influ¬ 


ence the Brahmans have become feeble, and from the same cause 
everythhig lias been gradually corrupted, so Hiat little [good] is 
seen remaining. Only a ten-thousandtli piirt is now hd't of the 
vigour, fire, and energy of the Ivrita age, and everything 
declines. Vedas must be made out of the one Veda, lest the 
Veda be destroyed. The destruction of the Veda would involve 
the destruction of sacrifice; that again would occasion the anni¬ 
hilation of the gods, and then everything would go to niiu. 
The primeval Veda was four-footed [or consisted ol‘ four odar¬ 
ters], and extended to one hundred thousand verses, while sacri¬ 
fice was often sorts [or tenfold efficacy], and yielded cviry object 
ot desire.’ Being thus addressed. Manu, the lord, devoted to 
the good of the world, replied, ^ Be it so.’ and in conformity 
with the command of Brahma, divided (lie one four-quartered 
Veda info four paits.^® I shall, therefore, narrate (o you the 
division of the Veda in the exitiing Manvantara; from which 
present division you, virtuous sages, can undrrotaiid tliose remote 


The Mahu lihar. Sautip. v. 13,678, i?nys the Vedas were tlivided in the Svayam- 
lliavn Manvantara by Apfintaratarnas, fvm ‘»f SarasvrrI. ruii 

»UTnnh U'r>uanih'rn-o 'nturc. 
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arraiigeiiiepts of‘ the same kind which wore made in past Man- 
vantaras. In this \ug’a, tJic victorious son of ParasVra, who is 
called Dvaipfiyana, and is celebrated as a portion of Vishnu, has 
been made the Vyasa, In tljis [Yuo*a?], lie, being commanded 
by Brahma, began to divide the \ edas. For this pur};ose, he 
took four pupils, Jaimirii, yumantu, Vair^Wipayana, and Paila, 
and, as a fifth, Lomaharshana’’ [for the Puranas and Itihfisas, etc,] 
Bhagavata Purana, -It is in its Thii‘d Book, whore the dif¬ 
ferent Maavaiitaras are described, that the Vishnu Parana gives 
an account of the division of tljc Vedas. In the book of the 
Bhagavata Parana, where tiie Manvantaras are enumerated, 
there is no corresponding allusion to the division of the Vedas, 
Towards the close of the Parana, however, in the sixth section 
of the twelfth book (verses 37 IT.) tliere is to be found what Prof. 
Wilson (fish. Pur. Pref. p. xxvii.) calls a rather awkwardly 
introduced description of tlic arrangement of the Vedas and 
Puranas by A yasa,” which is no doubt brought in Jiere, to sup¬ 
ply tlie omission wdiich tlie original author, or some subse¬ 
quent editor, had discovered to exist in the earlier part of the 
work. 


The passage (as giveii i?i the Bombay litliographed edition) is 
a> follows :— SvJo. zirdcho | samakhdUnano hrahnan Brakmanak 
'parayni^sldkinah | knd-dkdsddabhud. nado cnttirod/idd. t 'ihhdTyate\ 
yad-iqjcmuiayd Irahmuti. yogino malavi dtmanah j dravya-kriya- 
hdruhdhhyaiit dhuu'a yanty ap amir b hay am | Tato 'bhxit trkrid 
omhnro yo 'ryakfa-prahlorah sreo'df | yat iaUhigam Bhagavafo 
brahmanak paramatmaraih 1 rrbjotl ya imam sphoiam siipia- 
srofre cka kunyadrih | yam rag tyajaic yang a lyaktir dkdse dtma- 
nah I svadharnno brolunanali sdxdd vdekakah paramdtmanak | 
sa-sair:a-7nautr(ypanhhadxrda-r]jam sand(a7icun i tasya kydsaiJis 
trayo rarm a-Iairddyd Bhfigudcaka | dklryantc yais trayo 
hhd>'d gulp: ndirtqrtkaa:ntiayah 1 tato rara-so7mm7nlya7n a^fijad 
bkagifvdn ajah | ntasfkosIma-svcira'Sparm-kraa'a-dwgkddi-lax- 
Ota.,a j taidsau rkafiiro redains ckdAurbhir radanair nhhili [ 
^a.-yyalplf\hnn Hprddi dmkrhdturkotva-n^^^^ | pxiirdix odkyd- 
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jja^at hu7tsiu hralmarsldn b7'ah)na-hoimld7i 1 Ic iu dharmopa- 
deshf/lralj svajniti'cbhjah samadisan j tc parmi^parayd pi^dptas 
toitachchhishyavr dlmta-vraiadi 1 chatunjKycsJtc aiha ryasid dzd- 
parddau malairshihhih | ,rvjdyushah ounasaiizdo d.urmcd/uni 
rlxya hdlatah | vcdari brahnar&hayo vyusyan {sk) hridis'hdch- 
yida-noditali 1 Asniinn opy antarc hrahnum bhuyard'd loka-bhd- 
mnali ] braloaeliddyair lohapdlarr ydchlio dharma-guptayc ] 
Pardsardt Saiyavatydm afiisdihm-koiayd ciblnih i aratirno ruahd- 


bhdga zedafit chah'c chaturculham 1 lig-atharcapujuli-.^carritCim 
7'ds~in v.ddhritya cargamb ] chatasrah mitihlids chuhre rnantra'^r 
7rtaivgcmd it a j tdsdui sa chatiirah 'kshydn vpdhvya malidyaailh 1 
Ekaikdm safhhitdm bra/onan eka'thasiHai dada^t. cihladi j Paddya 
sa}7ihitdm d.dydm bakvrichdJdiydtn iicCicha ha | Vaisampdyana- 
sanjndya luyad dJihyai7i yejur-gamm | sdm}fd/ih Jamhiaye prdha 
tathd. chhcuidoga-saiJihitiWi j Atha'rzd^jg’u'aifrni mma sca-skhdya 
Sumantacc, ‘'Siita speaks: 'From tlic sky of tlio supreme 
Brahma'iS Lcart, ^’licn he "was plunged in meditation, there issued 
a sound, which is perceived by tlie devout wlien they close tlieir 
organs of sense. 13y adoring tliis sound, devotees destroy the 
soul’s threefold taint, extrinsic, inherent, and supei'human.*" and 
become exempt from future birth. From this sound sprang tlic 
triple OTididra, ^elf-resplendent, un]un‘CciYed in its production, 
the emblem of the divine Brahma, the supreme spirit. He (the 
supreme spirit) hears this sound (i^phtfa)^ though his ears be 
closed and his senses inactive,—(this ,yd(Of(i or o/7/hdra througli 
which speech is revealed, and of which a manifestatin]i is made 
in the firmament of the soul-^*^ This [vddcdrti'] is the scintible 


Ihat'ya’lrhjn-lc'raJi'fi, wliif li the si.liolin>i inteverots ns niiswcrin:: to (Kn.ibhuta, 
atVnuntmd, and atlhidaira. Sec the explanation of lUos?. toims in Wilson’s Sankhya- 

kuriku, pp. 2 and 0. ^ . 

T quote the sfholiast'h explanation of this obBcuii- vrrsc: — 7i,> *7 ^/ pu> 
tarn nha ^ sriiwti' iti \ imm sphofam onik'n\.m \ uaj:v j fva t vo iam 

t>nnotH\na'iiy Ttha \ supfa^HToirc hiyuc^pidhanndma avniUkr ^pi .v.v 
ilva^tu haranddhlnatvad na iada iroia j UulupahUihistn rarameUna^dr;,,.;,,^ 

rva Ui i::adih | Uvarardu | yct^'h hnya-t^-^k iuny, •pi drik 

yasya | faiha hi supio yadti undid prahHihhip't^ 

hiunJriyutrnt | tadd sabdoTr. pzatu prahdhryxi ynihd 
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exponent of Jirahuia, the self-snstaiiicd, the supreme spirit ; 
aiiJ it is the eternal seed of tlie Vedas, including all the 
Mantras and Upanishads. In this {^ofukara^ there were, o 
descendant of Bhrigii, tl’rce letters, A and the rest, by wliicli 
the three conditions, viz. the [three] qualities, the [three] 
names, the [three] objects, the [three] states^’ arc maintained. 
From tliese three letters the divine and unborn being created the 
various letters of the alphabet, distinguished as inner r, /, -c), 
ushmas (i, sh, s, h), vowels, long and short, and consonants. 
With tins [alphabet] the omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal 
the functions of the four classes of priests, [created] from his 
four mouths tlie four Vedas witli the tliree sacred syllables 
{vydhrilis) and the omkdra. These lie taught to his sons, 
tlie brahmarshis, skilled in sacred lore ; and these teachers 
of duty, in turn declared them to thdr sons. The Vedas were 
thus received by eacli succeeding generation of devout pupils 
tkroughout the four yugas, from their predecessors, and were 
(livhlcd by great sages at the beginning of the Dvilpara.^^ The 
Bralnnarslds, impelled by Acliynta, who resided in their hearts, 
divided the Vedas, hecanse they perceived that men liad declined 
in ago, in virtue, and in understanding. In this Manvantara 
also,®^ the divine and omnipresent Being, the author of tlic 


€*:a tadvat omki^ras tarn viHiaashii sardhena ycna v'uj hrihuti vyajyuic yasya 

cha hridayok'tse atwavah ^'(krtsad lyuktir ahhivyaktih. The word spko(a ’nill bo 
explained brdow, in Sorlion VII. 

These the scholiast explains thus;— Gramh saitc~tdayah | numatn riy-yajuh- 
sanvjni | vrtha bhur-bhr.rah-svay-lok'ih | vritUnjo jiiyrad-ddyCih. 

Di Tiparddau can only nionn the “ bcginiiing of the Dvupara j” but the scholiast 
nrdertahes by the tbllowin|^ process of reasoning to show that it means the ewr/of 
that ynga. Th'uparadau dvoptiram udir yasya iad-antydm^a4azanasi’a kdlasya | 
tnm dvupnr^tntc vt'da-iil//i~iyu~pra~stdd/ich Safitauthsaniakdla- VyodUvatnra^prflifiddkcs-' 
cha I - yastd vihhjtktnk, ^ “ Dvaparudau means the period of which the dvapara was 
the d.stinguisbcd as th i concluding portion of that yugu; 

si’^cc it is notorious that the Vedas were divided at the end of the Dvr.para, and that 
the incarnation of Vyruja v/us contemporaneous with S'rintanu. \*3 dstah=viblnhtuh 
divided.” ‘ 

From this it appeo’". that, hitherto the account had not referred to the present 
Mai: vana. The schniiavt ri liiark^i'lY.oi'? s7uHiimjaio veda-vibhoga-kramam 
filu.] dfi \ •d'(4iato )*'odpnyifHm nlm. ^‘Having tlm‘ [in the pro- 
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universe, being supplicated by Brabiuesa and the other guar¬ 
dians of the AYorld, to maintain righteousness, became partialiy 
incarnate as the sou of Parasara and Satyavatl, and divided the 
V'cda into four parts. Selecting aggregates of Elk, Atharva, 
Yajusli, and Sfima verses, and arranging them in sections 
{var(/a$), lie forined four sanhitds (collections) of tlie liymns, as 
gems [of the same description are gathered together in separate 
heaj)s]. Having summoned four disciples, the sage gave to 
each of them one of these sanhitfis. To Paila he declared the 
first sanhita, called that of the Bahvrichas; to Yaisampfiyana the 
assemblage of Yajush verses, called Xigada; to Jaimini the 
Chhandoga collection of Sfima verses; and to his pupil, Sumantu, 
the Atharvangirasi.” 

The Bliagavata Purana, however, is not consistent in ihe 
account which it gives of the division of tlio Vedas. In a pas- 
•"^age already quoted in the Fkst Part of this ^\'Ork, p. 48, it 
speaks of that division as having been the work of the monarch 
Pururavas, and as having taken place in the beginning of the 
Treta age. From the importance of tliis tc\t I will extract it 
here again at greater length. 

The celestial nymph I'rvasl, the Purana tells us, had been 
doomed, in consequence of a curse, to take up lier abode upon 
earth. She there fell in love with King Pururavas, the report 
of whose manly beauty had touched her heart, even hcfori* sIk^ 
had been banished from paffidisc. avftcr spending many liappy 
days in the society of lier lover, she forsook him in cousoquciice 
uf his having infringed 07io of the. conditions of their cohal Na¬ 
tion, and Pururavas was in cousequenee rendered very inisrr- 
able. He at longib, however, o])taincd a renewal of their in¬ 
tercourse, and she finally recommended him to worsliip the 
Gandharvas, who would then rc-unito lier to liini iudissolui.ly. 

The Purana then proceeds ^(ix. 14, 43 sa77?s(u- 


linj?: verfjcs] gencnilly described tbe raannu’ iii which the V cda^ were divu^ 
dior] now ' ' ^ ” '' 


d, [t],c 


gencnilly desenbeu lue ra.uiu<.i lh. i 

Mi-s [as fiillows], with the ' iew of dctcrraini'vc iT-.'-iciihiiy [what 


1' J in the Vaivasvafa Manvantaia.’ 
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ratas titsh(d ax/nlsthdlua dadur nrlpa | IJrcakim mmyaindnas 
tdffi so 'hudhyata charan cane || Sihdllu nyasya vane gafvCi yrihdn 
da/iydyato nisi || Treidydili samjrracrittdydm 7?ianasi trayy avart- 
iota II Sthdll-sthdnam yato s>'aUham samVyarhham vilaopa sah | 
'Tena dee aranl kritrd Urtasldoha-hdmyayd || Cfrmslm viantrato 
dhydyomn adhardranbn uttardm 1 Atmdnam nhhayor nmdhye yat 
tat prajananam prdhhOi j Tasya nirmathandj jato -jataveda 
t ibhdcasiijt | Trayyd clia ridyaya rdjdd pntnitcc kalpitas trivrit | 
Tcndyajata yajuemfn bhayavantam adhoxajam 1 XJnaki-loham 
ancickhan sarva^-dcramayani llarim | Eka em purd vedah pn^ana- 


rah Barm-vdnymayah | Eero ndrdyano ndnya eho 'ynir varna 


cm cha 1 Purdravasa tcdsli trayl tretd-miikhe nripa | Aynind 
prajayd rajd loham ydndkarvam eyiedn. The Gaudharvjis, 
gratified hj his praises, gave him a platter containing fire. This 
ho [at first] surposoJ to be UrvasT, but became aware [of his 
mistake], as ho wandered in the wood, llaving placed the 
platiev in the forest, Pururavas went home; and as lie was 
meditating in tlie night, after the Tretfi age liad commenced, 
the iriple \ eda appeared before his niind.*'^ llcturiiing to tlio 
spot where he had placed the platter, lie beheld an asrattha tree 
springing out of a ktnn tree, and formed from it two pieces of 
wood. Longing to atfain the world where CiTasI dwelt, lie 
imagined io himself, according fo the sacred text, UrvasT as the 
lower and himself as the upper piece of wood, and their oflspi iug 
as lying between the two. Fii’C was generated from the friction, 
and, .nccoreing to tlie threefold selcncc [Vr’da], was under its 
triple i.H’m, recognised by the king as his sun. itli this seek- 
ng to attain llic heaven of Urvasl, he worshippi'd the divine 
Hari, the lord of sacrifice, Adlioxaja, formed of tlie substance of 
all the god.s. TJiero was formerly only one Veda, the sacred 
monosyllabli? on, the essence of all speech; only one god, 
Vrufi^u a; only one Agni, and [one] caste. Fi um Pururavas 
caiuc ihe triple \'eaa jn (he beginning of tlie Tretfi ago. 


prdditrahhTft. “ Tbn Ibreo Vretap, 

ri»c^ v.i K 1 i. -lifcsfcJ U- liini, ’ t],.. explain?-.. 


f'uhincr^ of 
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Throngli Agni, Ids son, the king attained the heaven of the 
Gandharvas.’'^ 

On tlie close of this passage the commentator remarks 
anddir rcda-traya-hodldto brdhmanddoidni Ivdrddyanekadaa- 
yajanena svaryorprapti-hehih hanna-vidryah haViOm sadir ica mr- 
nyate | Tatrdha ' cka cm' it} dvabhyam j Purd hrita-yiige sayra- 
mny-y}2ayahsayrdsdy7rmc/id)7imja-b/iufahpra7mm cka cva redah j 
Dccascha Ndrdyatia cka era 1 Aynischa eka eta hv.ihihali 1 Ycn'- 
yiascha eka em kafhso ndyjia 1 Xcdatroyi iu Pururammli sakdsdd 
dslt . . . Ayam bhdvah 1 krita-yuye saficagjradkdyidh pi'Ctyasah 
say've 'pi dkydnayiishthdh ! rajah-pradkd)ie tit Tvetd-yuge vedadi- 
vibhapena karviamdrgdh prakato babhiiva iiyarthah, llow is 
it that the eternal metliod of works, which is pointed out by tlio 
three Yedas, and through which Brahmans and others, by vror- 
ehipping India and many other gods, attain to paradise, is spoken 
of [in the preceding versesj as if it had a beginning in lime .^ 
He [the aiitlior of the Purana] answers this in these two verses. 
Pormerly, i.c. in the Krita age, there was only one Veda, the 
sacred monosyllable on, tlio essence of all words, i.e. tliat winch 
is the seed of all words : and there was only one god, Xara- 
yana; only one fire, that for common uses; and only one ca.^(e, 
the Ilansa. But the triple Veda came from Purilravas. . . . The 
meaning is this : in ':bo Krita ago the quality of goo<iness pre¬ 
dominated in men, who wore almost all absorbed in meditation. 
But in the Tretii age, when passion (Tajos) prc\ oiled, the method 
of works was manifested by the division of the Vedas/’"* 

This last quoted passage of the Bhugavata gi\cs, as I have inti- 

This story is also told in a prose passage in tlu Visli. Fur. iv. 6 (WiJhuii, 
P- 394 ). It is tlicr'^ stated that Panlvaviu' divided fire, \vhi(?li was oiiginnUy one, iu 
n threefold raonner. ^gnir ^uFiv a^havad Aihnn tn n(r,i man anttir,' tr-. 'Fj 
vartlitri. No mention, hinvever, Ls tlo.rr, made of lil:^ bavin;: divided the Vedu^ oi 
piirtitioned flociely into castes. 

This legend is borrowed from tlic S'.'iinpatlm Brahmann, ^i. d, 1, 1 iT. (p. $.0,5 
858 Wcher’-^ cd.), where the motive Yy its in-r.Hlurtion L v > ?].< ].ro '. .s by 

Which fire w-.s genoi itcd by IbuTiruvas ir .ibidica a in thv . mu-.and of tb.. 
dhunns, as the means of liis admi'?i<'' it pirudi>o. Ki JVofc.:^or AIuIUt’., 

translation of this iu the O:0'*r(.l Essays lor m 50 , pp. t<2, 1 ho h.'gdidj j 

founded oji the 95th hymn of the tenth ho:'h of the i'i;:- \rda. 
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mated, a different account of the division of the Yedas from that 
contained in tiie text previously adduced from the same work, 
and in the citations from the Vishiui and Vfiyu Puranas. The 
one set of passages speak of the Veda as having been divided by 
Vyusa into four parts in the Dvapara age; while the text last 
cited speaks of the ti'iplc A eda as liaving originated witli Puni- 
ravas in the Treta age; and evidently belonged to a 'YTcrent 
tradition from the former three. The legend which speaks of three 
Vedas is likely to be more ancient than that whicli speaks of 
four, as it was not lill a comparatively late date that the Alharva 
asserted its right to be ranked with the three others as a fourtli 
Veda. This earlier tradition, however, appears to liave had its 
origin partly in etymological considerations. The word Treta, 
though designating the second Yiiga, means a triad, and seems 
to have been suggested to the writer's mind by the triple fire 
mentioned in the legend. 

M^Mbkarala,--Tho following passage from the Malulbharafa, 
.Suntiparva (verses Id,088 ff.), agi’ces paidially in tenor with the 
second passage from the Cliagavata, but is silent regarding 
Piirtiravas/eftz/zi kntayugam ndnia srcslitkah prarartih 
tall I A/imsyd yagfiapasavo yuge 'snmi na tad anyatha |] Chafiisk- 
pat mkalo dharmo bhamhyaiy atm mi siirdh 1 Talas Treta 
yiigam ndma trayl yatra hhaiishyaii H Proxitd yajnapasavo 
badhixni prdpS7ya?2fi vai niahhcr^ j Yatra ])ddas chafurtko mi dhar- 
masya na bhamhyati ll TaU vai dedpiaram ndma misrali halo 
bhamiiyati. '‘Tliis present Krita age is the best of all the 
yugas ; in it it is uidawfnl to slay any animals for sacriiicc ; in 
this age lightcousness shall consist of all its four portions and he 
entire. Tlien shall follow the Treta age, in whicli Pie triple 

Manu (i. 8/., 86) diifers from this passage of tlic Mahubliurata in makibg (lie 
Dvitnara tho age of ^crliicn;— Anyo hyitaynge du^rmas Tntaydm Dvapare pare | 
kahyuge nr mam yugaAirdmnurupatah \ TapAi param KrUayugc Treiaydm 
jfianam uchyatc | l^aparc gojuam evTihvr ddnam ekam kal<iH yugc. datics 

are praetised by men in tlie Krita age, nnd diffeveiit duties in tho Trctu, Dvariara 
and Kali ages, in proportion to the deelino in those jugan. Devotion is said to bo 
supreme in tih. Fritn. knowledge in tho Treta, sacrifice in the Dvrrpara,and Uberalitv 
dlohu m the Kali.” ^ 
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Veda slial] arise, and animals fit for sacrifice shall be slaughtered 
as oblations. In that age the fourth part of rigliteousness shall 
be wanting. Next shall succeed the Dvapara, a mixed period/’ 
The M. Bh. (Sfintip. 13,475) relates that two Asuras, who 
beheld Brahma creating the Vedas, suddenly snatched them up 
and ran off. Brahma Jaments their loss, exclaiming, Vedo me 
paramum cliaxur vedo me paramam balam 1 . . . Vedan rite hi 
kirn himjam lokdndm srishtbn uttamam, ‘'The Veda is my 
principal eye; the Veda is my principal sri*engtli. . , . "What 
sliall I do witliout the Vedas, the most excellent creation in the 
nniverse?^’ They were, however, recovered and restored to 
Brahma (v. 13,500 ff.) 

The following verse, Vish, Pur. iii, 2, 12 
(Wilson, p. 209), refers to* the periodical disappearance of the 
^(^^sx%\---ClLatiiryu(jdMc veddnaih jdyate haVmplavali \pravart- 
tayanti tan ctya bhxm saptarshayo dicah, '* At the end of the 
four ages (yi/yas) the disappearance of the Vedas, incident to the 
hali, takes place. Tlie seven rishis come from lieaven to earth, 
and again give them currency.” (Comjiare M. Bh. Sfiiitip. 
7,600, which will be quoted farther on.) 


Sect. V. —Accounts in the Vishnu and Tdyu Pv.ranas of the schisms 
between ilie adherents of the Tajur-veda, Vaibimj^uyaKa and Yfijna- 
valley a; hostility of the Atharvanas towards the other Vedas; and of 
the Chhandoyas towards the Tdg-vcd>a. 

The Vishnu Purana, iii. 5, 2 IT. (Wilson, p. 279 iT.), gives the 
following legend regarding the way in which the Yajur-veua 
came to he divided into two schools, tlie black and the white:— 
YdjnavoJkyo>: tic tasyabhnd BrahnarafatiUo drija 1 Shihyah 
parama-’dhivi'majho yi(ru-vntthparak sudd 1 Ifin/dr yo 
mahdmerum samdje ndgaviishyoti j Tacya rai sapia-rdtmntu 
brahma-hatyd hhavishyati | Filri'cchi ova mwv-gunaih samayo 
^hhut hvlio drija 1 YaisampdyciiKt tu tarn ^'lAcUhrdMoA'dmsi 
tadd I Srasrlyam bdlakam so thet pacta spyishtarn aglidtayat 1 
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Sis/iyan aka sa hhoh sishya hrahma-hatyapahnm trcAam 1 Cha- 
radhvam moikritc sane na xkhdryyam idam tatkd \ Athaha 
Ydjnamlkyo,s lait khu ehlur hlayacan dmjalk- 1 Klesitair alpa- 
tejohhir chariskye 'ham idam cratam 1 Tatah kruddho guruh 
prdha Yujnacalhyum mahdmalilt. j Muchyatdm yat itayd ’dhitam 
matto uprdcainanyaka \ Nlstejaso vadasy cidn yas team brdh- 
nana-painyaedn \ fena siskyoja 7idn/to ’sii 7na/ncyHd—h/ianya- 
kdrind, \ YdJ>7avalkyas (aia//. prdha hhakiau tat tc mayoditam \ 
Mamdpy alam itayd 'dhitam yad. mayd tad idam dc\)a \ Ity 
ukttd rudhirdhtdni sardpani yajulishi sal; \ Chhardayited dadau 
tasmai yayaii cha secchhayd 'mani}> \ yajumshy atha visrishtani 
ydjiiatalkyena rai deija 1 Jagrilms tittinhhutvd Taittlriyds tv. te 
tatah i Brahma-hatyd-vratam chirnam gurund choditais tuyaili \ 
Charakddhvaryatas te tu charanad vmnisattamdh | Ydjuaeal- 
hjo 'tha Maitrcya prdndydma-pardyanah j tushtdra prayatah 
suryam ynpimshy alhUashanis tatah I . • • Ity ccamddihhistena 
stayamanah staraih rarih 1 cd}i--rvpa-dharali prdha vriyatdm iti 
ednchhitam | Ydjnatalkyas tadd prdha pranipatya dirdharam 1 
yajdaishi tdnl me dchi ydni santi na 'me gurau | E^eam ukto 
dadau tasmai yajCmshl hhagardn ratih 1 aydtaydma-savjudni 
yd 7 ii 'cetti na tadgurvh | Yajilmshi yair adhltani tdni viprair 
drijottajna 1 tojinas to. samdhhydtdh suryc 'seal/ so 'bharad yatah. 
" YajiiavaHiya, son of Bralimarati, was liis [\'aisampuyana’8] 
disciple, ciamently versed in dut)’', and obedient to bis teacher. 
An agreement Iiad formerly been iriade by the Munis that any 
one of their number who should fail to attend at an assembly 
on Mount Merit on a certain day should incur the guilt of Brah- 
nianicide during [within?] a period of seven nights. Vais'am- 
payana was the only person wlio infidugod this agreement, and 
ho in consegnence occasioned the death of his sister s child by 
touching it with his foot. then dc.'jited all his disciples to 
perform in his beltalf an ex]tiation wliich shoulu take away liis 
guilt, and forbade any liesitation. Yftjunvulkya then said to him, 

‘ Rev' i-end sir. v. liat is the necessity for these faint and feeble 
BrHlimin.s ? / wH' iterforin the e.'tydation.’ The wise teacher, 
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incensed, replied to Y[ijnavalk 3 \a, ‘ Contemner of Bralimans, give 
np all tliat tliou hast learnt from me ; I have Jio need of a dis¬ 


obedient disciple, wlio, like thee, stigmatizevS those eminent Brah¬ 
mans as feeble/ Yfijnayalkya rejoined, ^ It \va3 from devotion 
[to thee] that 1 said wliat I did ; but I, too, have done with 
thee : here is all that I have learnt from thee/ Having spoken, 
he vomited forth the identical Yajusli texts tainted with blood, 
and giving them co his master, he depaided at his will. [The 
other pupils] having then become transformed into partridges 
{tittiri)y picked up the Yajush texts, and were thence called 
Taittirlyas. And those who had by Uieir teacher’s command 
performed the expiation, were from this performance {charaiia) 
called Charakadhvaryus. Yajnavalkya then, who was habituated 
to the exercise of suppressing his breath, devoutly hymned the 
sun, desiring to obtain Yajush texts ... [I pass over the hymn.] 
Thus celebrated with these and other praises, the sun assumed 
the form of a horse, and said, 'Ask whatever boon thou desirest.’ 
YiTjnavalkya then, prostrating himself before the lord of day, 
replied, ‘Give me such Yajush texts as my teacher does not 
possess.’ Thus supplicated, the sun gave him the Yajush texts 
called Ayritaf/miay which were not known to hi.‘^ master. Those 
by wdiom theso- texts w'cre studied wore called Vajiiis, because 
the sun (when he gave them) assumed tlu' shape of a horse 


I quote also the parallel text from the Purana, as it 

exhibits some slight variations from ihe prcv udiiig, (\riyu ihir. 
Aufr. Cat. p. 55):— Karyam asW rishlndfu/.a hhehid brdh- 
viana-satfamdh j Meru-prishthat7i somdsadita tais iadd sfri.ti 
mantritam 1 Yo no dra sapta-rdtn mi nayachhed dnja-mttawOh | 
sa hurydd hrahMa-hcidhyiifn ec.i sovuiyo no/ peohu hdah | Tatcis 
tc sayanaJi sarre YaisaTnpoyci'i^o-'^'^^ddd 1 P^oyayuh ^.opio.rd- 
tram yaira sandhih krito Phoj'ot 1 hrahmomridniii iacha.jitld 
hrohma-hadhyant chakdra | atha mmdmyo. sa I'a./- 

mipoyano "brant i Hrahmo hadhydm charadlradi rrA mathrde 
d'do.h i,ottam<lh | norcc vnond ^omdoa.ivfo hrOio no tvddhdam 
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vachaJi | Yajnatalhya umcha | Akam eva charishydmi tishthanUi 
munayas iv hue | balanchotthdpayishydmi tapasd stena bhdvitah | 
Evam uktas tatah hruddho Ydjna'calkyam athdbravit 1 uvdcha 
yat t'cayd 'dhltam sanam pratyaryayasva me 1 Emm uktah 
sarilpdm yojumsld pradadau yirroh i rudhvxna tathd 'ktdni 
chhardittdj hml'ma-vittamah | Tatah ea dJiydnam dstkdya suryam 
drddhayad ddjah 1 silrya brahma yod xichchhbmam hliam gatvd 
pratitishthati | Tato ydni gatdny nrddham yajumshy dditya-man- 
dalam | Tdni tasmai dadau tn.sktah suryo vai Brajimardtaye | 
Asvarupascha mdrttando Ydjnaralkydya dhlrnate | Yajumshy adh- 
lyate ydni hrahmand ycna kcnackit | akcarupdni daitdm tatas 
te \dyino djkamn 1 brahma-haiyd tu yais chirnd charandt cka- 
rakdh smritdh | Xauampdyana-kishyds te ckarakdh samiiddh 
ritdli, T]ie rirfhis baying a certain occasion, met on the summit 
of Mount Mcni, when, after consultation, they resolyod and 
agreed together that any one of tlieir number who should fail to 
attend there for seven nights slionld be involved in the guilt of 
brahmanicide. Tlioy all in consequence* resorted to the appointed 
place for seven nights along with their attendants. Vaisainpa- 
yana alone was absent, and ho, according to the word of the 
l.iralnnans, coiiunitted brahmanicide. He then asf-einbled his 
disciples, and desired tliein to perform, on his behalf, an expia¬ 
tion for ins ofl'eiice, and to inect and tell him what Avas salntarv 
for tlio puiqioso. Vajnavalkya tlieii said, ' J myself will perform 
the penance; l<d all these muuis refrain: inspired by my ow-n 
dtjvotiOTi, 1 sliall raise up sfrenglh.' Incensed at this speech of 
Yajoavalkya [\ aisain]iay;ma] said to him, ‘ Eestoro all that thou 
lia.st leaj*ued.' Thus addressed, the sago, deeply versed in sacred 
lore, vooiited forth the identical \ajush texts stained with blood, 
aft(^delivor(*d them to his teaclier. Tlunged in meditation, the 
Eraltmaii tlien adored the sun, eaying, ‘ >Siin, every sacred text 
W'hic-h dim).] oar-; [from the earth] goes to the sky, aiid there 
M)»ideB.' The oun, gratified, and [appearing] in t)fe fonn of a 
hors? , be- ovvod on Yijnavalkya. eon of Brabmaiuta, all the 
Vnjnsli teris whi'uh had ascended to the srcar region. All the 






Yajush texts v/liicb are [?] stvirlicJ by any priest, were given in 
the form of horses, [?] and in consequence these priests became 
"V ujins. And the disciples of Yaisainpiiyana, by whom the expi¬ 
atory rite was accomplished, v/ere called Charakas, from its 
accompl islimeut {charana)^^ 

It is sutEciently evident from the preceding legend that the 
adlierents of the two different divisions of the Yajurveda (the 
Taittiriyaor black, and the Vajasaneyi or white), must in ancient 
times liave regarded each other ’with feelings of the greatest 
hostOity—feelings akin to those with wluch the ibllowers of the 
rival deities, Vishnu and Siva, look upon eacli oilier in modern 
days. On this subject I quote an extract from Professor Weber’s 

History of Indian Literature.” 

P. 84.—Whilst the theologians of the Eik are called Bah- 
vrichas, and those of the Siiman Chhandogas, the old name for 
the divines of the Yajush is Adhvaryu ; and these old appella¬ 
tions are to be found in tlie Sanhita of the Black Yajush (the 
TaittirJya), and in the Brahmana of the Wliite Yajush (the Sata- 
patha Brahmana). The latter work applies the term Adhvaryus 
to its own adherents, wlulst their ojiponcnts are denominated 
Charakridhvaryus, and are the objects of censure. This hostility 
is also exhibited in a passage of the Sanliita of the White Yajusli, 
where the Charakilcharya, as one of tli<' human sacrifices to be 
oflered at the Piirushainedlrr, is dcvotc’d to Dushkrita or 8in.’*‘^ 

lii .‘I note to p. 461 of bis Translation of the Vifilinn Pnrara, Professor Wilson 
mentions the iollowiug legend illnstrnti'.r of llie c'Vetts of this schism. ‘*Tiic VTiyn 
and Matsya relate, rather obscurely, a dispulo hohveen Jujiaun jnya and V:ii>/!.nipa- 
ynn:t, in consequento of the forracr‘s p.itrona of the nruhnians oi the Vajasancyi 
branih of the Yajur-veda, in opposition to liic latter, t li.> wm the author of tiiO 
Black or <jriginal Yajush. Janriui.‘ja)a twice performed the .\ 'vr.nicdh:i accoi\Ii-g 
to the Vuj.isaYoyi ritual, and c«tabrifiUf..i the Tris^vv^, c- u.^e of rertnin texts by 
Asrauka and othu-s, by the Brahmans of Anjcn, and by those c f tbe ini'ldk'. countiy. 
He perished, liowr\\r, in cousequenc •. being cw.-ncd by Vaisampayana. Before their 
di.‘*agi’oemtnt, Vaisainpuvana relatc'l the Mah.*hhnrala to J.iiianujaya. 

Yajasancyi Sanbitii xxx. IS ^-16 or V cbiris • d.) :—iJv Jl, -Ir^a iharrl-c. 
charin/am | Prof. iSlullr, ulro say<? (Anc. Sans. Lit. 

p. 350), “ This namc"char;ika is used in one of the Kailas” (rhu pa^mge ju t quotu«d^ 
“of the Vr.jaeancyi SanhitG as a term of reproach. In the 30ib Adhyuya a Ugt of 
people is gnru are to he -^aerificod at tho Piimshamwllm, mu’ ain ,>,g thr-m we 
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In his Indisclio Studien (iii. 454) Prof. Weber specifies the fol¬ 
lowing* passages in tlie Satapatha Brahmana as those in which 
the Charakas, or Charahndhvaryns are censured, yiz., iii. 8, 2, 24; 
iv. 1, 2, 19 ; iv. 2, 3,15 : iv. 2, 4, 1; vi. 2, 2, 1,10 ; yiii. 1, 3, 7 ; 
viii. 7, 1, 14, 24. Of these I quote one specimen (iv. 1, 2, 19) : 
— 7'd u ha Char aha ndnarca vmnirdbh7jdm jiihrati prdnoddnau 
kurma iti ladantali | Tad v talhd na hurydt 1 mohayanil ha ie 
yajarndnasya 2 yrdnod(mdr aindcCi c?mm ids/mwijahuydt. Tlicse 
the Charakas ofler respectively ^ith two mantras, saying tlius : 
^ These are his two breathings,' and *wo thus malic these 
two breathings endowed with their respective powers.' But let 
no one adopt this procedure, for they confound the breathings 
of the worsMpper. Wherefore let this Libation be oflered in 
silence." “ 

But these sectarian jealousies were not confined to the dif¬ 
ferent schools of tlie Yajur-veda ; the adherents of the Atharva- 
veda seem to have evinced a similar spirit of liostility towards 
the follow^ers of the other Vedas. On (his subject Prof. W^eber 
remarks as follows in his Indische Studien, i. 296. A good 
deal of animosity is generally displajeJ in most of the wTitings 
connected with the Atharvan to'^ards the other three Vedas; but 
the strongest expression is given to this feeling in the first of 
the Atliarva Piirisishtas, chapter cxii." 

He then proceed.-^ to quote the following pas.sage from that 
work and cimpier:— Bukcricho hand rai rd^htram udhcaryxir 
ncisaycf satdn | Chhandogv dh.anain ndsayct fashicid AtJuv'vano 
giirvh I Ajhanad rd pramadad vd yasya syad hah'richo gunih j 
drsa-rdshp'a-purdmdtya-nCts^ tasya na sai/imyah | yadi rd 


find thjj Charftkacbarj'ft as the proper victim to be offered to Eu'^hkiifa or Sin. Tills 
pa- tge, togtth^^r with similar hostile cxprc.v'ions in tbo B atapothn Brahmana, wore 
evidently di /. ied by a feeling of aiumoeity again-^l the ancinit sobt ols of the Adhvar- 
jma, whoso . a.Tc;l {oxT. wc possc®.^ in the Taittirlya--'cdfl, and from whom Yajna- 
Tal!x}V afjccdod in ot.b r to bocoine bim‘i Jf the founder (ff tl e iiuw Cbarmui.s of the 
Vuja^-incyins. 

' Tlio'ugb aided by a Icamcd friend ir rendering this passage, J .im not certain of 
till pcrfciri t xactnjsi of tin frausb.tion. But ibtio is no doubt wlmtevcr that the 
touJenev -t lie t*-' ' bostik to the rival school of tin Charakas. 
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'dkcari/ami7i rUja nhjiuiakti inu'oldtani | sastraui ladhyate 
ccipram parixlndrtha-i'dhamli \yathma pangnr adhvdnam apaxl 
chdnda-hhcyanam 1 etaiJi chhandoga-yurund rOjd vnddhhJi na 
gackhati \ purodhd jalado yasya mamlo vd sydt kalhanchana | 
ahddd dasabhyo mdsebkyo rdshira-bhrailikim sa gadihati, “ A 
Balivriclia (Rig-ve Ja priest) will destro v a kingdom ; an Adlivaryu 
(Yajur-vcda priest) will destroy ofl'spring; and a Clikandoga 
(Sfima-veda priest) wdll dcstiv^y wealth ; —hcucc an Atliaxvana 


priest is the [proper] spiritual advis' r. Destruction of country, 
kmgdoin, cities, and ministers is certainly incurred by the [king] 
who, through ignorance or folly, takes a Bahvricha priest for 
his guide. Or if a king appoints an Adhvaryu priest to be his 
domestic chaplain, he loses his w'ealth and his chariots, and is 
speedily slain by the sword. As a lame man [makes no pro¬ 
gress] on a road, and a creature which is not a bird [cannot] eat 
eggs [?], so no king prospers who has a Chhandoga for his teacher. 
He who has a Jalada or a Mmda for his priest, loses his kingdom 
after a year or ten months.” 

“Thus,” continues Prof. Weber, “the author of the Pari- 
sishta attacks certain sfikhas of the Atliarva-vcda itself, for such 
are the Jaladas and the Maudas, and admits 0 }dy a Bhargava, a 
Paippaluda, or a Saunaka to be a properly qualified teacher. 
He further declares that the Atharva-veda is intended only lor 
the highest order of priest, "the brahman, not for the three other 
inferior sorts.” 


The following passage is then quotoil:— Athexta srijolc ghi I'm/i 
adbhuiaifi sarnayct tathd 1 athared ntxatc ynj 'itm yajnasya putcr 
Anglrah | iJkydntarlca-bJiaHmdndm nlpdiandm amkadhJ | 
samayHu brah.m-ccda-jrtas tdsmrd da.rhoio Bhr\g,<h. \ B,almd 
samayed nddhvaryur na chhandogo r-a bah-nckalc | riu. rifiusi 
Toxati brahma brahma tasnuid alharia-dt. The Atharva 
priest creates horrors, and he also allays alarming occurrence.^*; 
he protects the saciiflcc, of which Angiras is the lord. H*. ^vho 
is sldlled in the Brahma-vedn (the Athawa) can allay manifold 
portcnl.^. e<lc!*iial, otmo-^plnnic. and tenv.inal. wherolbre th*- 
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Blil'igu [is to be placed] on the riglit liand. It is the brahman, 
and not the adhvarju, the chhaiidoga, or tlie bahvricha, who can 
allay [portents] ; the brahman wards off [ ? ] raxases, wherefore 
the brahman is he who knows the Atharva.” 

I subjoin another extract from Prof. Weber’s Indische Stiidien, 
i. Go ff., partly to complete ^Yhat was said on the relation of the 
Srma-Ycda to the Eig-veda in Part Second of this work, pp. 
202, 203, and partly to illustrate the niutual hostility of the 
different schools. ‘'To imderstand the relation of the Sama- 
veda to the Eig-veda, we have only to form to om’selves a clear 
and distinct idea of the manner in which these hymns in general 
arose, how they v;ere then carried to a distance by those tribes 
vrhich emigrated onward, and how they were by them regarded 
as sacred, whilst in their original home, they \vere either—as 
ii\ing in the immediate consciousness of the people—subjected 
to modifications corresponding to the lapse of lime, or made way 
for new’ hymns by whicli they w’ere pushed aside, and so became 
forgotten. It is a foreign country wdiich first surrounds familiar 
things with a sacred charm ; einigranl.s continue to occupy their 
ancient mental position, preserving wdiat is old with painful 
exactness, while at home life opens out for itself new paths. 
New emigrants follow those w ho had first left their home, and 
unite with those wdio are already settlers in a new' country. 
And now the old and cIk' new hymns and usages are fused into 
one mass, and are faithfully, but uncritically, learned and imbibed 
by travelling pupils Irom dillerent masters (several stories in the 
Vrihad Aranyaka are (^specially instructive on this point, see 
Ind. Stud. p. 83), so that a varied intermixture arises. Others, 
again, more learned, then strive (o introduce arrangement, to 
bring together 'vhat is homogeneous, to separate what is dis¬ 
tinct; and in this way theological intolerance springs up ; with¬ 
out which the rigid foianafion of a text or a canon is impossible. 
The influence of courts on tliis process is not to be overlooked ; 
ns, for example, in the case of Janaka, King of Videha, who in 
^(hjrnvalkya had foinvl his Homer. Anything approaching to a 
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clear iusigbt into the reciprocal relations of the dincrent schools 
will in vain be sought either from the Piiranas or the Charana- 
vyuha, anil can only be attained by comparing the teachers 
named in the different Brahmanas and Sutras, partly with each 
other and partly with the text of Panini and the ganapatha and 
commentary connected therewith (for the correction of w’hich a 
thorough examination of Patanjali WDuld offer the only sufficient 
guarantee). For the rest, the relation between the S. V. and 
the It. V. is in a certain degree analogous to that between the 
White and the Black Yajush ; and, as in the Brahmana of the 
former (the Satapatha Br.) we often find those teachers who are 
the representatives of the latter, mentioned with contempt, it 
cannot surprise us, if in the Brahmana of the Saina-vcda, the 
Paingius and Kaushitakins are similarly treated,” 

It will have become sufficiently manifest to the reader of the 
preceding passages which I have extracted from the Puranas 
concerning the division and difterent Sakhas of the Vedas, that 
the traditions which they embody contain very little real infor¬ 
mation in regard to the composition of the hymns, or the man¬ 
ner in which they were preserved, collected, or arranged. In 
fact, I have not adduced these passages for the purpose of eluci 
dating those points, but to show the legendary character of (lie 
narratives, and their discrepancies in matters of detail. For an 
account of the Sakhas of the Vedap, the ancient schools of the 
Brahmans, and othermatters of a similar iiatnro, I must refer 
to the excellent wmrk of Proi* Miiller, the Ilislcry of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 110-132 and 3G and olscwhero. 


Sect. W.-^-HeaBoninga of the Cohxmmtntors on tU Vahs, in Bnp2^ori 

of the authority of the Vodas, 

I proceed now to adduce Bomo extracts from (he ^vorks of tlie 
more Bystematic autlioi '3 who have treated ot the or.";iri and 
authority of (lie Vedas. I mean tliC commontnh rs on these books 
themselves, and the tuiihor= rnH expositors of the aphorisms of 
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several of the scliools of Hindu philosophy. Whatever we may 
tliiiik of the j^remiscs from hiclr these writers set out, or of the 
conclusions at wliicli they arrive, wo cannot fail to be struck with 
the contrast which tliem spoculaiiops exhibit to the loose and 
mystical ideas of the Parana?, and Upanishads, or to admire the 
acuteness of tlieir reasoning, and the logical precision with whicli 
tlieir arguments arc presented. 

I.— The first passage which I shall adduce is from Silyana's 
iiifroduction to liis corainciitary on . the Kig-veda, the Vedartha- 
prakdsa, pp. 3 ff. (Sayana, as we have seen in Part Second, 
p, 172, lived in the J4tli century, a.d.) A^a?m Veda eva tarad 
nadi I hutas tadfO'antara-uscoha rigvedali | TatJia hi | ho \jam 
T.cdo ndma 1 na h\ (atra laxanam j)ramdna/7t m 'sti ] nacha tad- 
nhliaya-wfatirehiiia JdachidrcBtu jyramlhyati j Laxana-pra77idncL- 
hlya/7i hi vasiu-siddl. 'rr ui nydyauddm matam j Pratyaxdnumdn- 
dyameshu 2 )eama.na-ciscsheshu antmo Veda iti tallaxaiiam ill 
diet 1 na | Mamddi-&riirii\daf. atkydjHch | Sainaya-balena sam- 
yak imroxaniihhara^Bddhanam ity eia^^ya ctf/ama-laxamsya ids- 
vapi sadlhdi dt | apaarusheyatve saf^. Hi asediandd adosha iti 
diet 1 7ia I Vedasydpi paramcsrara-rdiVHtaUrna painnisheyat^^^ | 
Sai'lradhdiHya'a-f'inmtatcdh apanra.dayafranf- iti diet | 
[na I ^ Saha&ra slrshd jno'usha' iiyddhfiraiihliir Iscarasydjn 
sanritcdt | Ato'hiag^hala.-ryj^a'Sa'nradhdriglva-iirrmitaivdhhdta- 


nidtrcna apaaeiiBiieycdvafk aeaxUa^u iti chet j na j Jli'a-visesliair 
xUjni- Vdyv-Adiiyc.ie ccddndm ntpdditatrat j ^ Piyreda cmgncr 
ojdyaia Yajinredo vdyoh Samaredo ddityad' Hi Brutcr ismra- 
sya agnyddigyrcrakai'cena nirnminicam draditaryam j ma^itra- 
hrdhma/idtmahah sabda-rdsir irda Hi diet 1 na | Idrm ^nantrali 1 
idmam. hrdlmamm Hy anayor adyapi aninfitairdt j Tasinad 
7idBli kihdtid vedasya laxanam 1 A'dpi tat-sadbhdec promdnaik 
paYya/nah 1 ' Rigcedam bhagavo Hlhyani Yajuncdafii Sdmave- 
dfvm Yitharmiiain diaturihanV riyddi rdkyai/i pramdnam iti diet | 

na I tasydpi vdhyasya 'ceddnfahpdtHeena dt7ndsrayatva~p7'asa7p 
got I Ka khaln nipuno 'pi srashrmdham drodhaftt prahhaeed Hi | 

* Vrda n'fj dAjdiwdft'i 7i}h!rryaBa-horah par ah' ifi ad} mnlH 
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vukyaifi jrravidnwn iti diet 1 na ! tasydpj ukta-sri'llmulaivena 
mrdkriiaivdt 1 pi'atyaxddikam sanldtinn apy ayoyyam \ Veda- 
usliayd loha-prasiddhih mnajanind ^pi ndaili nahha ityadkad 
hhrdntd | Tasmdl laxana-prrmdna-rahitnsya vedaByasadbhdw na 
ang'ikartticm sakyate iti purcapaxalt 1 
Atra xidnjate | Tmntradrdhraandtmahaiit tCvcad adnBhtatJb 
laxanam | ata eva ApaBtumho yojna-j^arlhhdshdydm evaka 
^ rtiantra-hrdJmanayor vcda-vinendluyaird HI 1 tayostu rupam 
uparishthad mrneshyate 1 apcniniBheya-rnkyaicam Hi idam api 
yddnkam aBmdhlar zimxitam tadrisam uttaraira sjmshti-hhavi- 
skyati 1 pramvLndmj api yathokldni hi:iHs7nntidoka2)rasiddhi- 
rupdni vcda-sadbhdle drashtaryd'iu | TatJui gkata-jKifdddi-dravy- 
dndm svagyrakasatvabhave suryadiandradind)7t srea-prakd- 
saivarn avimdham tafhd maMnshydxJinddt scaskandharohasoxn- 
bkavc ^py akunfhiia-Bakicr vedasya itara-r.astu-pratipddakatva- 
vat sva-p?'at}pddakaiv(ym apy asiu 1 Ata exa sainpradaya-vido 
liuntkitdni saktim vedusya darsayanti ' diodana ni bhuiam hha- 
tishyantani Buxmaia vyacaldtam dprahrhhtam ity ecanjatlyam. 
artliam saknoty avagomayitiini Hi 1 Tathd sati Tcda-mfilayah 
S7nrH(:$ fodithliaya-mulCviid loka-prasiddkcsdia prdmdnyam dur- 
tdrani | Ta<indl hixaim-jiramam-BiddliO vedo na kaidpi diarm- 
kCidhid 'podhim mkyate iti sthitaiii 1| 

Na7W astu nCwia Vcddlckyah kasdiit 2 ^^-^^d.rthali | tathdpi 
ndsazi vydkkydziam orkati apraivKimtcena amipoyuhtaicdt 1 Na 
hi Vedah pi^azndnam tallao'.anasya tatra ddHmpddatmt j tathd 
hi*sa7vyag aimhkaui-Bddkazxam pnwAuuni hi keddl laxaiiara 
dlmli I dpaz'c tu * anadldgaiCirtha-gazitn {yranidnani ’ ity ddiax- 
ate 1 7xa diaitad uhhayam rede saxxibharatl j 7}(a^Xf'a-brd/mo7jdt- 
mako Id vedah | tati'a 7nantrdl( kechid ahodhakah | ^ anxyak sd ia 
Indi'a nshfir' Hycko ^naxdrah 1 'Yddrisiuin dhayl tarn ayasya- 
yCindad' ity O-nzyalt | ^ >iroix/c’cajarbluii'l tui'pharltu' ifyaparah | 
* Apdnta-77ia.mjus tnphala-pi'ahho/nnd/ ityddaya zidohdrydli j na 
hy etaH 7'aant7'aih kaschid apy ai'tho kuhudhyaic j etes/w ann- 
bkavo crayodd ndBtr tadd tatBainyaktrain tcuHija-Badhamtcanem 
durdpetarn | 'Adhah sHd didd zipari srid d.x-' 'di znantrasya 
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bodhahai\:e 'pi * sthdnur rd punisho va kyddl-vdhija'Xat mndig- 
dhartka-bodkakatvad ndstiprdmCmyam | ^ Oshadhe trdyasvainam' 
iti mantra darblta-vishayah j * Smdhite mainant hbn^ir^ iii xiira- 
viskayah | ' Srinota grauvna ’ iii pa^hcim-xishayah 1 Eteshv 
achetnndndifii darbha-xura-pdshdndmdni chctana’Vat sambodha- 
nam sruyate | tato * dxav. ckandramasdo' iii vdkya-vad viparitdr- 
tha-bodkakaivad aprdmCmyam | ' Eka cm liudro na dvitiyo 
'vata^st/ie' \ ' sakasrdni sa/iasraso yc Ricdrd adhi hhumydm ' 
ity anayos tu mcuntrayor ' ^ydvajjivam. akam maiira iti vahyavad 
vyaghata^bodhakatvad aprdmdnyam | 'Apa undantu' iti mantra 
yajayiidniasyaxauradcdlejalenasirasah Idedanam brute | ^ Subhike 
si?'a araha sobhayantl mitkham mama' iti mantra vkdhadidle man- 
galdcharandrrtham pus/ipa-nirmifdyd mbhikdyd varahadkvoli 
sirasy a'casihanam brute 1 tayoscha mantrayar loka-prasiddhar- 
ihdnuvfiditvdd anaAhigatd.rtha-gantritxai!i ndsti 1 tasmad man- 
^ra bhdga na pramdnam | 

Atra uchyate 1 Amyogdxli-mantrdndm artha Yaskena nirukta- 
granthe 'vabadhitah | tat-parichaya-rahiidnCm anavabadho na 
mantrdrtdfa dasham dvahati | Ata erdira laka-nydyam uddha- 


ranti * naisha stlmior aparddha yad cnam andho na pasyati | 
jnirushdparddka samhhacati' iti | *Adhah svid dsJd' iii man- 


trascha na sandeha-prahadkandya pradriitah Jdmtarhi jagat- 
kdranasya paravastuno 'tigambhiraicafn nischetum era pravrit- 
tah I tadartham c>:a hi gurusdstra-sawpraddya-Tahitair dur- 
badhyatvum ' adLah mid' ity anayd bucha-hhangya upanyasvati 1 
Sa embhiprdya iiparitanesha Aw addhd red a' ity ddbrnantrcshii 
spashthkntah | ‘ Oshadhy' dJ.i rnanireshr api chetand era tattad- 
abhlmdni-deratds tena tena ndmind samhodhyante \ idscha deratd 
hkagavaid Bddardyancna Abhmdnbvyapadesastu' iti svtre sil- 
tritak j Ekasydpi Eudrasya m:a-mahmrd sahasra-miadii-sii- 
kdrad ndsti parasparam vydghdtah | Jaladi-dravyena mah-kle- 
dandd:r laka-siddhatve 'pi tad-abkimani-da^atam/grahasya apra- 
^iddhatvat tadvishayairena ajfidtdrthagfidpakatmm [ tato lax- 
^'la-sadbhdrdd asti mantra-hhdgasya pramdnyam, 

* Bat, scinr will fhv, there is no such thing as a Vetla; 
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how, then, can there be a Rig-veda, forming a particular pai't of 
it? For what is this Veda? It has no characteristic sign or 
evidence; and without tliese two conditions, nothing can be 
proved to exist. For logicians hold that ‘ a thing is established 
by characteristic signs and by proof.* If you answer that * of 
the three kinds of proof, perception^ rnferencCy and scripture^ 
the Veda is the last, and that this is its sign then the objectors 
rejoin that this is not true, for tijis sign extends too far, and 
includes also Mann and the other Smritls; since there exists 
in them also this characteristic of Scripture, viz., that 'in virtue 
of common consent it is a perfect instrument for the discovery 
of what is invisible.* If you proceed, ' tlie Veda is faultless, in 
consequence of its cliaracteristic that it has no person {pnriieha) 
for its author ;* they again reply, ‘ Not so ; for as the Veda was 
formed by Parainesvara (God), it had a person {purnsJw) for its 
author.* If you rejoin, ' It had no person {pui'usha) fur iis author, 
for it was not made by any embodied living being ;'[they refuse 
to admit tliis] on the ground that, according to such Vedic texts 
as ' Purusha has a thousand heads,’ it is clear that Isvara (God) 
also has a body. If you urge that apain ush> patro (' the having 
had no personal author’) moans that it was not composed by a 
living being endowed with a body which was the result of works; 
—the opponent denies this also, and assorts that the Vedas were 
created by particular living'beings,—Fire, Air, and the Sun; for 
from the text ' tlie Rig-veda sprang from lire, the Ynjur-veda from 
air, and the Sama-veda from the sun/ etc., it will be seen i-hat 
Isvara, by inciting fire and the otliers, was the maker. If vou 
next say that the Veda is a collection of words iii tlio form of 
Mantras and Brahinanas, the objectors rejoin, ' Not so, for it lias 
never yet been defined that a Mantra is so and so, a]*d a Brah- 
mana so and so.’ There exists, therefore, no characteristic mark 

I have translated this, as if there had been (which thoro is ncl) a ^ic-:Oive 
particle na in the text, after the Hi chety as this seems to me to make the best "ecriBe. 
I understand from Prof. Muller that the negative particle ia found in some of 
the MSS. 
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of a Veda. Nor do we see proof that a Veda exists. If you 
say that tlie text,' I peruse, reverend sir, the Rig-veda, the Yajur- 
veda, tlie Sfima-veda, and tlie Atharva as the fourth,' is a proof, 
the antagonist answers, ' No, for as that text is part of the Veda, 
it is exposed to the ol)jcction of depending upon itself; for no 
one, be he over so clever, can mount upon his own shoulders.' 
If you again urge that such texts of the Smriti as this, ‘ It is the 
Veda alone which is supremo, and the source of blessedness to 
twice-born men,' are proofs, the objector rejoins, ‘ Not so; since 
these too must be rejected, a.s bchig founded on the same Veda.' 
The evidence of the sciiso.s and other ordinary sources of know¬ 
ledge ought not even to be donbte.d. And common report in 
reference to the Veda, though universal, is erroneous, like such 
phrases as ^ the Iduo ^ky,' etc. Wherefore, as the Veda is desti¬ 
tute of characteristic sign and proof, its existence cannot be 
admitted. Sucli is the ilrst side of the question. 

To this we reply The definition of the Veda, as a work 
composed of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjectionable. Hence 
Apastamba says in the Yajuaparibluisha, the name of Mantra 
and Brahmana is Veda. The nature of these tw'O things will be 
settled hereafter.^- The sense we attach to the expression ' mih- 
out any personal anchor' will also be declared further on. Let 
ilic proofs which have boon specified of the existence of the Veda, 
viz., the Veda (ifsr»ii). the J?inriii, and common notoriety, be 
duly weighed. Although jars, cloth, and other such [dark] objects 
have no inherent property of making themselves visible, it is no 
absurdity to speak: of the sun, moon, and other luminous bodies, 
as shining by tlieir own light. Just in the same way (though it is 
impossible for beings like men to mount on their own sliouldcrs) 
lot tlie all-penetrating Veda be held to have th»3 power of proving 


^ S.»c Part Second, v. 172. ^Madhava Acluirya, the author of the Vedfirtha-prn- 
kasa on the Taittinj.; S/uhita, admits the priority of the Mantras or hymns to the 
nrnh.TMDas in words (p. '■)) — Yadyapi hianira-hr.dtmaipttm^l-o Vedas taihdpi 

bri'hvniin'fsija tr~'i'y''th^fana>ryipf(li'Ut cviidii* ^rtmnmnriinh. ‘‘1'liongh 

til j V odi'. cou-'ii* “I of Muntias and nral'io'iTia'’, as Ihc Eiahniauns arc expository 

oi'(h.; :1 k ! i‘Ur W' i>. fii\.t recorded.” 
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itself as it has of pro\dng otlier tliings.^i Hence traditionists set 
forlh thh^ penetrating force of the Veda; thus, ' the Sciipture 
is able to make known tlie past, the future, the minute, the near, 
the remote/ Such being the case, the authority of the Smriti, 
which is based on the Veda, and of common notoriety, which is 
based on both, is irresistible. Wherefore it stands fast that the 
Veda, which is establislied by characteristic sign, and by proof, 
cannot be refuted by Charvalcas or any other opponents. 

'' But let it be admitted that there is a thing called a Veda. Still 
it does not deserve, and is unfitted for, explanation, since it does 
not constitute proof. The Veda is no proof, as it is difficult to 
show that it has any sign of that character. Some define proof 
as the instniment of perfect apprehension; others say, it is that 
which conducts us to what was not before comprehended. But 
neither of these definitions can be reasonably applied to the Veda. 
For the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana. Of these 


mantras some convey no meaning. Thus one is ajmjak sd ta, etc.; 
another is yadrismin, etc.; a third is srinyeva, etc. The texts 
dpdntu^'^ etc., and others are furiher examples. Now no mean¬ 
ing whatever is to be perceived through these mantras; and 
when they do not even convey an idea at all, much less can 
they convey a perfect idea, or be instriiinents of comprehension. 
Even if the mantra adkaU svld asid upari svaf asld,' was it below 
or above?’ (R. V. x. 129, 5) convey a meaning, still, like such 
sayings as either a post or a man,’ it conveys a dubious raoan- 


Tho same thing had hocn aaid before by S'nnliara Adiur^’y;. (who lived at the 
end of the 8th or beginning of tho 9th century, a.d. See Colebrookc’s Misc. Esiays, i. 
332), in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1. Vrda.v/a hi nirapexam srartU 
pramnnyani rav€7 ivn rupa-vii^ha’/c \ piinisha-vacharun i.i nufinntarTipexau' f^varihe 
jmLuianyam vakiri‘!^mriti~L:yavahifaT:''Jia Oi viprrMrshah. “For Uic Veda hiis an 
independent power of demonstration in rc.-pcct of itself, as the sun has of munifostinv 
foiTQs. TIio woids of men, On the other hand, have a power of proving n«einsc]’ (.^ 
which is derived from another source [the Veda], and which is separated [from its 
source] by the recollection of the author. Herein consists the distinction [bolween 
tho two kinds of (rvidcncc].” 

See Ninikta, v. 12, and vi. l/>, und Roth's illustrations. Tt is not uecossavy for 
ray purpose to irapiire wlicther the cliargc of intelli^.;'.bilily brought against the texts 
is jii«t or not. 
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ing, and so possesses no authority. The mantra, ddii'er him, o 
'plant, has for its subject, grass. Another, 'do not hurt him, 
axe,’ has for its subject an axe {xura). A tliird, ‘ hear stones,’ 
has for its suljcct, stones. In these cases, grass, an axe, and 
stones, though insensible objects, are addressed in the Veda us if 
they were intelligent. Hence these passages have no authority, 
because, like tlie sajnng, ‘ t^vo moons,’ thcii- import is absurd. 
So also the two texts, ‘there is one Eudra, no second has 
existed,’ and ‘ tlic thousand EudraS who are over the earth,’ 
involving, as they do, a mutual contradiction (just as if one 
were to say, ‘ I have been .silent all my life’), cannot be autho¬ 
ritative. The jnantra dpa undantu expresses the welting of the 
sacrificer’s head with water at the time of tonsure; while the 
text ‘ subhilce ’ etc. (‘ garland, mount on my head and decorate 
my face ) expresses the placing of a garland fonned of flowers 
on the heads of the bridegroom and bride, by way of blessing, 
at the time of m.<irriago. Xow, as these two last texts merely 
repeat a matter of common notoriety, they cannot be said to 
conduct us to what was not before comprehen led. Wherefore 
the Mantra portion of the Veda is destitute of anth(r.-ity. 

“To this we reply, tli.e meaning of these texts ‘ am’/ah,’ etc., 
and the others has been explained by Yaska in the Nirnkta. 
The fact that they are not under.stood by persons ignorant of 
that explanation, does not ])rove any defect in the mantras. It 
is castonifiiy to quote Imre the popular m.ixiin, ‘it is not the 
fault of the po.st that the blind man does not sec it; the reason¬ 
able filing to say is that it is the man’s foult.’ 1'he mantra ‘ odhah 
Slid,' etc. (‘was it above or below?’), is not intended to convey 
doubt, but rat her to signify the extreme profundity of the supreme 
Essence, the cause of the world. With thL a icw the author inti¬ 
mates by this tirni of expression the difRculty which persons who 


are not vovi d in the deep Scriptures have, in comprehending 
such sul>ji,Tt >. The san e intention is manifc.sted in the preced¬ 
ing nijiilras ho addha veda, etc. (‘who knows?’etc.) In the 
t-xia oshad’', etc. (‘u herb,’ etc.), also the deities who preside 
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over these several objects are addressed by these several names. 
These deities are referred to by the venerable Badarayana in the 
aphorism abhimdni-vyapaclesali. As Rudi'a, though only one, 
assumes by his power a thousand forms, there is no contradic¬ 
tion between the different texts which relate to him. And though 
the moistening, etc., of the head by water, etc., is a matter of 
common notoriety, yet as the goodwill of the god who resides 
in these objects is not generally knovni, the text in question, 
by having that for its subject, is declaratory of what is unknovv n. 
Hence the Mantra portion of the Veda, being shown to have the 
characteristic mark [of constituliiig pj‘oof], is authoritative.'' 

Sfiyana then, in p. 11 of his Preface, proceeds to extend his 
argniment to the Brahmanas, and concludes (p. 19) that the 
authority of the whole Veda is proved. 

II. — The second passage which I shall quote is from the 
Vedartha-prakiisa of Madhava Aqhuryya on the Taittiriya Yajur- 
veda (pp. 1 ff. in the Bibliotheca Indica). Mudhava was the 
brother of Sayana, and nourished in the middle of the 14th 
century. (Colebrooke's Misc. Ess. i. 301.) Nami ko'yam vedo 
ndma. he vd asya mlwya-yrayojana-^amhandhadhihdrmali ka- 
thamvd tasya j^^'dnid^uam 1 nakhah ctasynin sarrasmimi asati 
vedo vydhlajdna-yoyyo hhaxaii 1 Atrochyate \ hhtapvupty-anish- 
ta-parUidrayor alcmldkam upayamyo grantho cedayoti sa vedah 1 
Almkika-padena pratyaxdmmdne vynrariyde j Arathldiyamd- 
nasya srak-chajida?ia-vanltdder ishta-prdpiidictiiimra aushadha- 
sexadey* amshta-pacihdraAicM pratyaxa-siddhau 1 Srend- 
nuhha'cishyarddnasya piimshurdava-gaiasya cha iathdtvam 
ariumdna-gamyam 1 Evam tar hi hhdri-jarnui-gafa-sukhddikam 
api amundna-gavryam ill ehet i na | iadcikc^hasya anaxagamdi | 
Ea khalu jyotishtomddiv hhffipmpUhciuh kalanja-hliaxana-var- 
janddir anishtoparihdra’-hetur Uy amum art ham reda-vyatirc-' 
kenci annmdna-sahasreijdpi tdrhika-svromanir apy cu^ydvagan- 
turn saknoti j Tasmad oUnh\kofajV.-hodhal {0 zeJa iti laxavasya 
natkyaptam | at'i cwktam | ‘ Pratyaxntaiinmiyrf. nl yas tupayo 
na hu(11i</(xtc 1 Ein>7i nindco'lt ti’driici iostnud vedafyn veduto ' | 
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iti 1 sa evopayo vedasya vishayah 1 tadbodha cva prayojanam 1 
tadbodharthi clia adhikarl | tena saha upahdryyopakdraka-bha- 
mil sambandhah 1 nana ecaM sail str7-sudra-sakitdk sarve vedd- 
dhihannah synr ishtam me sydd anishtam md bhud iti dmhah 
sdrvajanmaivdt | maimm 1 sin-mdrayoli saty updye bodhdr- 
thitce hetvantarena vedddhiharasya pratlbaddkatvdt | iipamta- 
syaiva adhyo:yanddhikdram bnivai sdstrojyi annpaintayoli strl- 
sudrayor vedddhyayanam anishtorprdjoti-hetiir iti bodhayati 1 
hatharJi tarld iayos tadicpdydvaoamali 1 purd;nddibhir iti bru- 
mall I oia ewktam [ strVmdra-dvdjahandhundm trayl na kruti- 
(fochard 1 iti Bhdroiam dhhydnam rmnind kripayd kritam 1 iti 1 
tasmdd icpanitair cva traivarnihair vedasya sambandhali | taU 
prdmdnyantic bodhakatvdt svata cva siddham j pauruslieya-vdk- 
yantu bodliaham >^ipi sai piiriisha-gata-bhrdnti-viulatva-sambhd' 
taraayd tatparikdcrdya mula-pramdnam apexatc na tu vedali, 
ta^vja nityaivcna cahtn-doi<Iia-sanhd7iudaydt | . . . Nanu vedo 
^pi Kulidd^ddi-vdhyavat paiiricshcya cva Brahma-kdryyatva- 
sravandt 1 ' richah sdmdni jajnire | ck/iandamsi jajnire tas- 
mad yajus tasmdd ajdyaia^ iti sruteh j ata eva Bddardya- 
nah ^ sdstrayonitvfMV iti sdtrcna Brahmano vcdadicvranatvam 
avochat 1 malvam 1 srutismritihlyddi niimtrdvayamdt 1 ^ vdchd 
VirUpa nityayd' iti si'utrh i ^ anddi-nidhma nityd ray iitsrishfd 
srayarnblnird' iti smntcsc/ia. | Badardyano 'pi dcvatadhiha- 
rane sutroydhidm ^ ata era clia nityatcavi iti | tarld pa- 
ra-rpara-virodha iti diet | na 1 7iityatvarya vydvahdnkatvdt 
Sfiditer tlrdhvam miJihardt pUrcayn vyarakdra-kdlas fas'min 
uipatti-rindsddo./'sayidt 1 kaldkasadayo yatkd nityd evafh vedo 
^pi vyavahrir^i 'kdlc KdliduBddi'-mkyoxat puy'livka-vu'axhitatvd- 
hkdddd nityah | adisnshtau tu kdldkasadivad eva Brahmayiah 
sakdsad rcdotpattir drnndyatc 1 ato visliaya-bhcddd na paraspoxa- 
vWodhah | Brakraaiio yimhshatvey'ia vedaxya mktri^doshdbkdvdt 
smiasmddham pramdiiyaM tadavastJum 1 taxmdl laxana-pra- 
rndna-sadbltdreCnl rkhayap'rayojana-sarabandhudMkdri-sadbhdvdt 
‘ (dnyosy^f i^ust/tiUcdchcha redo V'ydkhotarya cva, 

“ No',, iiiJiy nsl;, is ^ or what are its sub- 
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ject-niatter, its use, its connection, or the persons 'u^lio arc com¬ 
petent to study it? and how is it authoritative? For, in tlie 
absence of all these conditions, the Veda does not deserve to be 
expounded. I reply : the l.ook which makes kno\Nni isedayati) 
tlie supernatural (Jid, non-secular) means of obtaining desir¬ 
able objects, and getting rid of undesirable objects, is the Veda. 
By the employment of the word sitpentatural, [the two ordinary 
means of information, are excluded. 

By perception it is established that such things as garlands, sandal 
wood, and women arc causes of gratilication, and that the use 
of medicines and so forth is tlie means of getting rid of suflbring. 
And w’-e ascertain by inference that -we .sliall in future experi¬ 
ence, and that other men now experience, the same things. 
If it be asked whether,, then, the happiness, etc., of a future 
birth be not in the same way ascertainable by inference, I reply 
that it is not, because we cannot get beyond generalities. Xot 
even the most brilliant ornament of the logical scliool could, 
by a thousand inferences, without the help of the Vedas, discover 
the truths that the jyothhthonia- and other sacrifices are the 
means ot attaining happiness, and that abstinence from the flesh 
of an animal^ struck with a poisoned arrow is the means of 
removing uneasiness. Tims it is not too wide a definition of 
the Veda to say that it is that which indicates supernatural 
expedients. Hence, it has been said, ' men discover by the 
Veda those expedients which cannot be ascertained by percep¬ 
tion or inference; and this is the characteristic feature of the 
Veda.' These expedients, then, form the subject of the Veda ; 
[to teach] the knowledge of them is its use; the person who 
seeks that knowledge is the competent student; and the coyincc- 
Hon of the Veda wdth such a studeiit is that of a benefactor with 
the individual who is to be benefitted. 

'' But, if such be the case, it may be said that all persons 

33 The only other sense of the word in Bochtlingh and Roth’s Lexicon is 

tobacco. It may be doubtful, however, if that weed was knowu in India when this 
commentary was written; and perhaps the illustration may be u traditional one, 
derived from an earlier age. See Muller in the Z. I). M. G. vii. pp. 3/6, 377. 
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wliatever, including ^voInen and sudras, must be competent 
students of the Yeda, since the aspiration after good and the 
deprecation of evil arc common to the whole of mankind. But 
it is not so. For though the expedient exists, and women and 
sudras are desirous to Icnow it, they are debarred by another 
cause from being competent students of the Yeda. The scrip¬ 
ture {sdstra) which declares that those persons only who have 
been invested with the sacrificial cord are competent to read the 
Veda, 'intimates tliereby that the- same study 'would be a cause 
of unhappiness to women and sxTdras [who are not so invested]. 
How, then, are these two classes of persons to discover the means 
of future happiness? We answer, from tlie Puranas and other 
such works. Hence it has been said, * since the triple Yeda may 
not be heard by women, sudras, and degi'aded twice-born men, 
the Mahabharata was, in his benevolence, composed by tlie 
Muni.' The Yeda, therefore, has only a relation to men of the 
three superior classes who have obtained investiture. 

'‘Then the authority of the Yeda is self-evident, from the fact 
of its communicating knowledge. For though the words of men 
also communicate knowledge, still, as I hey must be conceived to 
participate in tlie fallibility of their authors, they require some 
pi’imary authority to remedy that fallibility. But such is not 
the case with the Veda ; for as -^liat had no beginning, it is im¬ 
possible to suspect any defect in the iittcrer. . . . 

"A doubt may, however, be raised whether the Veda is not, like 
the works of Kfilidfisa and others,- derived from, a personal being 
as it is said in the Yeda to liave been formed by Brahma, accord¬ 


ing to the text, * the Bik and Pama verses, the metres sprang 
from liim; from liim the Yajnsli was produced; in consequence of 
which Badarayana, in the aphorism"®' 6incc3 he is the source of the 
silstra,’ has pronounced that Brahma is the cause of the Yeda. 


Thid seeini'to be the only way to translate as pttrusha cannot licre 

mean a Immau Ix/'ng. 

** R. V. X. 90, 9, quuteil iu the first Fort of this work, pp. 7, 8. 

« Brahma Sutnis, i. 1, 3, p. 7 of Dr. BaBanfyno’s Aphorifims of the Vedfmta. 
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But this doubt is grouuclless ; for tlie eternity of tlic Veda has 


been declared botli by itself, in the tc.xt, ‘ with an eternal voice, 
0 Virupa,’"’ and by the Smriti in the verse ‘an eternal voice, 
without beginning or end, was uttered liy the Self-existent.’“ 
Badaraj'ana, too, in his section on the deities (Brahma Sutras, 
i. 3, 29) has this aphorism, ‘ hence also [its] eternity [is to be 
maintained].’ If it bo objected that these authorities are mutu¬ 
ally conflicting, I answer, lS’’o. For [in tlie passages where] 
the word etermty is apjilipd to the Vedas, it is to be understood 
as refeiTing to the period of action [or mundane existence]. 
This period is that whicli commences with the creation, and lasts 
till the destruction of the universe, since, during tliis interval, 
no worlds are seen'to originate, or to be destroyed. Just as 
time and ether (space)'are eternal, so also is the Veda eternal, 
because, during the period of mundane existence, it has not been 
composed by any person, as tlie works of Krilidu.^a and others 
have been.^'’ Ncvcrtlieless, the ^'eda, like time and space, is 


These words arc part of Hii^-veda, viii. 64, G :— Tas'.nai mtnum ahhidt/ave vdcha 
^ii'Tipa nityayU | vrisJme choda^va sifsh^uthii. “ Send forth praises to this heaven- 
aspiring and prolific Agni, o VirQpa, with an uncensing voice [or hyraiij.” The word 
nitijaya seems to mean nothing more than continual^ though in the text I have 
rendered it eternal, as the author’s imsoniiig ?o(‘ms to require. Colcbrooke (Misc. 
E.ss. i. 30G), however, translates it by ^^pcrpHunir I shall again quote and itlu-s- 
tratc this verse further on. 

Tills lino, from the hi. Bh. S untip, 8,533, has been already cited above in p, 4. 
The Calcutta'text, from which I have there quoted, gives vidifn instead of nityd^ the 
reading of the Vedartha-prakasa in this passage. It is possible that the lino may be 
found also in some of the Purnnos. 

39 The flame subject is touched on by Saynna, at p. 20 of liis comraentar)', in these 
words;— Xame hhagavatd Uddaraya^cna Ved^sya Brnhma-Icoryyotnnu sTdritam j 
‘ sdstra-yonih'nd* Hi | riyvedadi-soatra-knranaivdd Brahma sarvr'jnam Hi sT/frnr- 
thah I hddhan | 7ia etavatn pauri'shcyatvam bh ivati | rraiv'shya-iw .aitaivdblinvdt | 
idfiaam apanrushcyatv im ahhiprctya lyavakdra-dcUaydin akdiddi-vad nityaivani 
Badardyaiwiaiva devatudhikarane sutritam | * afa cvacha niiyafvai)i' iti. “ But it is 
objected that the venerable Budarfiyann Ins declared in the aphorism ‘since he is the 
source of the sastra’ (Brahma Sutras i. 1, 3), that the \ eda is derived from Brahma; 
the meaning of the aphorism being, that since Brahma is the cause ol the lli;^-Teda 
and other Shlstras, ho is omniscient. This is true; but it is not sufficient to prove 
the human origin of the Veda, since it wns not formed by a man, Badaruyana had in 
view such a superhuman origin of the Veda, when in the [other] aphonsm ‘ hence also 
[its] eternity is to be maintained,’ (which is contained in the .section on ij.e deities), he 
declared it.^ eternity, like that of space, eh., during the period of mundane existence.” 
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recorded in ScriiDtnre to have originated from Brahma at the 
fii’st creation. There is, therefore, no discrepancy between the 


two different sets of passages, as tliey refer to different objects. 
And since Brahma is free from defect, the utterer of the Veda is 
consequently free from defect; and therefore a self-evinced 
authority resides in it. Seeing, therefore, that the Veda pos¬ 
sesses a characteristic mark, and is supported by proof, and 
that it has a subject, a use, a relation, and persons competent 
for its study, and, moreover, that its authority is established, 
it follows that it ought to be interpreted.” 


Sect. YU.—Ar(/umenfs of the Mimatmhs and Vedantins in support of 
the eternity and authority of the Vedas. 

I shall now proceed to adduce some of the reasonings bv 
which the authors of the Ptlrva Mlmansfi, and Vedanta aphor¬ 
isms, and their commentators, defend tlie doctrine wliich, as we 
have already seen, is held by some of the Indian w'riiers, that 
the Vedas are eternal, as well as infallible. 

I. Ptlrva Mbnansa .—I quote the following texts of the Ptliwa 
Mimansa which relate to this subject from Dr. Ballantjme’s 
aphorisms of tlie Mimansa, pp, 8 ff. I do not always follow the 
words of Dr. Ballantyne’s translations, though I have made free 
use of their substance. (See also Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 306, 
or p. 195 of W. and N’s. edit.) Tlie commentator introduces 
the subject in the following way ■.—Snbdarthayor utpattyanan- 

jmnisha-Jtalpita-samhandha-jfmtufiexiivat sabdusya yuthd prat- 

The remarks of S'ankara on the Brahma Sutra (i. 1, 3) above referred to, begin us 
follows ■.—Mahatc rig-rcdocUh kdsirasya untka-ridy'i-Uhut: ■.•ahrirnlntasi/a pradl^^^^ 
rat sarvartha-dyatims tarvajiia-kalpasya yonih kdranam Brahm | ita )n 'idrisasya 
iVtstrasya r-yved'di-hianatya sarvajna-yunrmrifasy't sarvaJiiVd anyatahsambhavo 'sti 
“ Brahma is thc-.sourco of a great S'f.stra, consisting of the Eig-vedn, etc., nuo-menfed 
by numerous branches of science, which, like a lamp, illuminates all subj °cts and 
appro,aches to omniscience. Now such a'S'astra, flistinguishod as the Rig-voda ’etc 
I'ossciaed of the qualities of an omniscient being, could n(,i have originated from any 
other tlian an omniscient being,” Sec Dr. Ballantyn.vs Vedanta Aphorisms pp 7 8 
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yaxa-jmnaffi mc/itihadau satyattam vyabldcharati tatha,purusha- 
d/nnatvena sabde 'pi saf.yatva-^yabhichdra-mmbhavdt na dharme 


chodana pramaiiam iti purm-paxe suldhantau aha. “ Since, 
siibsequcntly to the production of words and tilings, a conven¬ 
tional connection lias been established between tlie two by the will 
of man, and since language is dependent upon a knowledge of 
this conventional connection determined by man, [it follows 
that] as perception is liable to error in respect of mother-of- 
pearl and similar objects- [liy mistaking them for silver], so 
words also may be open to convey unreal notions from [their 
sense] being dependant on human will; and consequently that 
the Vedic precepts [which are expressed in such words, possess¬ 
ing a merely conventional and arbitrary meaning] cannot be 
authoritative in matters of duty. Such is an objection which 
may be urged, and in reply to wdiieh the author of the aphor¬ 
isms declares the established doctrine.” 


Then follows the fifth aphorism of the first chapter of the first 
book of the Mlmansa •.—Autpaitihashi'''''^ sabdasya'-^'^ arthena 
samband/ia.’i^^^ tasya^’^'^ upadcso^^ ’■cyaiire/takkai^') artke 

'nupalabdhe^'‘ taf(’1 pramdnam Bddardyanaeya ampexatmt | 
which may be paraphrased as follows “ Th.' connection of a 
word with its sense is coeval with the origin of both. In conse¬ 
quence of this comieetion the words of the \eda convey a know¬ 
ledge of duty, and inipfu-t unerring instruction in regard to 
snatters imperceptible. Such Vedic injunctions constiluto the 
proof of duty admitted by Badamyana, author of the Vedanta 
Siltras, for .this proof is independent of perception and all other 
evidence.” 

I subjoin most of the remarks of ilto schob'a.st as given by 
Dr. Ballantyne, indicating by letters the won]- of the aphorisin 
to which they refer. 

<“> AiUpattikali 1 smhhdcihah \ nitya Hi ydcat \ “ Avtpatliha 
(eriginal) means natural, eternal in short. 

^'ibdasya | nitya-veda-ghafaka-padasya ‘ agnihotraifi pihu- 
ydt srarf/fi-hdma' Ityddt'h. " ^‘bda (word) refers to terms 
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whicli form part of tlie eternal veda, such as, ^ tlie man who 
desii’es heaven should perform the Agnihotra sacrifice/ ” 

Samhandha (connection) in the nature of power, ix. 
according to Dr. Ballantyne, depending on the divine will tliat 
such and such words should convey such and such meanings. 

Ata^ toxya 1 dkarmasya ' Hence' is to bo supplied before 
' this,' which refers to ' duty.’ ” 

Jhanam 1 atra karane lyiit | jhapier yat/mrtha-jndnasya 
karanam, In the vfovd, jhana (knowledge) the affix lyut\i^s> 
the force of ^ instruinent,’ ^ari instrument of correct know'- 
ledge.’" 

Upadesah 1 artha-pratipadanam, Instniction, i.e, the 
establishment of a fact." 

Avyatirehah | acyahkichdn drisyaie atalu ^ Unerring,’ 
IX, that which is seen not to deviate therefrom." 

Na7iu ^ mhnimdn' iti mhdaAsramndnantara7ri p)ratyaxen(i 
vahnim dmktvd sabde pramdt'caiii grihndti iti loke prasiddheh 
pi^atyaxdditara-pramdna'Sdpexatmt mbdasya sa katham dharme 
pramdnam ata aha anupalabdhe Hi | anupalabdhe p)Tatyaxddi- 
pramdnair ojfidte 'rthe. Since it is a matter of notoriety that 
any one who has heai’d the words '[the mountain is] fiery’ 
uttered, and afterw'ards sees the fire with his own eyes, is then 
[more than ever] convinced of the authority of the words, it may 
be asked how words which are thus dependent [for confirmation] 
on perception and other proofs, can themselves conslitute the 
proof of duty ? In reference to this, the word anupalabdhe C in 
regard to matters imperceptible’) is introduced. It signifies 
' matters wliich cannot be knowm by perception and other such 
Xjroofs.’" 

Tat I ridhi-ghatita-mkyailt dharme pramdnam Badarayan- 
dchiiryasya sammatarn 1 ay am dsayaJi 1 vahniman' 

Hi dosharat-purushaprayuhtam rdhyam arthaifi vyahhicharati 1 
atah p7'd7nd7iya-7iischaye p'ratyaxddiham apexate | tathd 'gniho- 
traut juhoti iti rdkyam hdlaHraye 'py artham 7ia ryabhicharati 1 
ata '^^araaurapexath dharme pro.md7ia7n. This, ix. a [Vedic] 
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sentence consisting of an injunction, is regarded by Badarilyana 
also as proof of duty. The purport is this. The sentence, ‘ the 
mountain is fiery,' when uttered by a person defective [in his 
organ of vision], may deviate from the reality; it therefore 
requires the evidence of our senses, etc., to aid us in determin¬ 
ing its sufficiency as proof. Whereas the Vedic sentence regard¬ 
ing the performance of ihe Agnihotra sacrifice can never deviate 
from the truth in aiij?- time, past, present, or future; and is 
therefore a proof of duty, independently of any other evi¬ 
dence." 

Tlie commentator then proceeds to observe as follows :—Purm- 
Siltre sabdarthayos sambaiidho mtya \ty ukfam j tachcha sahda- 
nityatmdlilnain iti tat sisadhayishtir adau sahdamtyatva-mdi- 
matam purm-po.xam ttpadayaii. “ In the preceding aphorism it 
was declared that the connection of words and their meanings [or 
the things signified by them] is eternal. Desiring now to prove 
that this [eternity of connection] is dependent on the eternity of 
words [or sound], lie begins by setting forth the first side of the 
question, viz., the doctrine of those who maintain that sound is 
not eternal." 

Tliis doctrine is accordingly declared in the six following 
aphorisms {mtrai), which I shall quote and paraphrase, without 
citing, in the original, the accompanying comments. These the 
reader will find in Dr, Ballantyne’s work. 

Sutra G —Karma eke tatra darsandt, Some, ix, the fol¬ 
lowers of the Nyfiya philosophy, say that sound is a product, 
because we see that it is the result of efibrt, wJiich it would not 
be if it were eternal." 

Sutra! , — Asthdndt. ‘^That it is not eternal, on account of 
its transitoriness, ^‘.c. because, after a moment it ceases to be 
perceived." 

Sutra 8,—KarotUabddt. Because we employ in refer¬ 
ence to it the expression making, ?’.c. wo speak of making a 
sound." 

Sutra ^.-^Sattcdniarc yaugnpadydt. “ Because it is per- 
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ceived by different persons at once, and is consequently in 
iinniediate contact with the organs of sense of those both flir and 
near, which it could not be if it were one and eternal/^ 

Sutra 10.— Praknti-vikrityoscha:. Because sounds have 

both an original and a modified form; as, e.g, in the case of 
dadki atra, which is changed into dadhy atra, the original 
letter i being altered into y by the rules of permutation. Now, 
no substance which undergoes a change is eternal.'’ 

Sutra 11.— Vrlddhischo- karfri-hhfimnd 'sya. Because sound 
is augmented by the number of those wlio make it. Conse¬ 
quently the opinion of the MinuTiisakas, who say that sound is 
merely ma?ii/ested, and not createdy by human effort, is wrong, 
sinco even a thousand inanifcsters do not increase the object 
wdiich they ?uani/csr, as a jar is not made larger by a thousand 
lamps.” 

These objections against th^‘ Mlinansaka theory that sound is 
manifested, and not created, by those wlio utter it, are contro¬ 
verted in the following Sutras:— 

Sfdra 12.—Sarnadt iu tatra darsanam. But, according to 
both schools, viz., that which holds sound to be created j and 
that which regards it as merely inamfestedy the perception of it 
is alike momentary. But of these two Aiew^s, the theory of 
manifestation is showm in the next aphorism to bo the correct 
one.” 


Sutra 13.— Safah param adarmnam vishaydndgamat. The 
non-perception, at any particular time, of soimd, wdiich, in 
reality, perpetually exists, arises from the fact that the utterer 
of sound has not come info contact with his object, i.c. sound. 
K^ound is eternal, because wo recognise the letter ky for instance, 
to be the same sound which we have always heard, and because 
it is the simplest method of accounting for the phenomenon to 
suppose that it is the same. The still atmosphere which inter¬ 
feres Willi the perception of sound, is removed by the conjunc¬ 
tions and disjunctions of air issuing from a speaker’s mouth, and 
ihur- sound (wdiich always exists, though unperceived) becomes 
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l^erceptiblc/® This is the reply to the objection of its ‘ transi- 
toriiiess’ (Sutra 7).” 

An answer to Sutra 8 is given in 

Stlt7'a 14.— Prayogasxja param. The word ‘ making ’ soimds, 

merely means employing or uttering them.” 

The objection made in Sutra 9 is answered in 

Sutra 15. — Aditya-md yaugayadyam, ** One sound is simul¬ 
taneously heard by different persons, just as one sim is seen by 
them at one and the same time. Sound, like the sun, is a vast, 
and not a minute object, and tlius may be perceptible by dif¬ 
ferent persons, though remote from one another.” 

All answer to Sutra 10 is contained in 

Sutra 16.— Yarnantarani avikdrah. The letter y, whicli 
is substituted for i in the instance referred to under Sutra 10, 
is not a modification of i, but a distinct letter. Consequently 
sound is not modified.” 

The 11th Sutra is answered in 

Sutra \1 ,-~-Ndda-vnddhih para, '' It is an increase of noiscy 
not of soiindy that is occasioned by a multitude of speakers. 
The word 7ioise refers to the ^ ronjunctions and disjunctions of 
the air’ (mentioned under Sutra 13), which enter simultaneously 
into the hearer’s ear from different quarters ; and it is of these 
that an increase takes place.” 

The next following S-utras state the reasons which support the 
Mnnansaka view : — 

Sutra 18.— Nityastu sydd darsanasya pai'lirthatred, “ Sound 
must be eternal, because its utterance is intended to convey a 
meaning to other persons. If it were not eternal [or abiding], 
it would not continue till ilie hearer had learned its sense, and 
thus he would not learn the s»‘nse, because the cause had ceased 
to exist.” 

‘‘ Sounrl is unobserved, tliougb existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of 
air emit tod from the moutli of the speake r proceed and mauifost sound by their 
appnlse to air at rest in the space bounded by tbc hollow of the ear; for want of sneh 
appulse, sound, though existent, is miaprreiieiidcd).”~4l'olebrooke i. :i06. 
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Sutra 19 .— Sarvatra yaugapadf/at. “ Sound is eternal, be¬ 
cause it is in every ease correctly understood by many persons 
simultaneously; and it is inconceivable that they should all at 
once fall iuto a mistake.” 

Al'heii the word go (cow) has been repeated ten times, the 
hearers will say that the wordyu has been ten tiiiies pronounced, 
not that ten words having the soiind of go have been uttered ; 
and this fact'also is adduced as a proof of the eternity of sound in 

Sutra 20.— Sa.nkhyahhd'cdt, ” Because each sound is not 

numerically different from itself repeated.” 

Sutra 21. — Anapexatvdt. “Sound is eternal, because w'e 

have no ground for anticipating its destruction.” 

“ But it may be urged that sound is a modification of air, 
since it arises from its conjunctions (see Sutra 17), and because 
the Sikshei (or Yedanga treating of pronunciation) says that ‘ air 
arrives at the condition of sound ; ’ and as it is thus produced 
from air, it cannot be eternal.” A reply to this difficulty is 
given in 


Sutra 22,—Prahhydhlidi:dchcha yogyasya. “ Sound is not a 
modification of air, because, if it were, the organ of hearing 
would have no .appropriate object which it could perceive. No 
modification of air (held by the Naiyayikas to be tangible) could 
be perceived by the organ of hearing, which deals only with 
intangible sound.” 

Sutra 23.— Linga-darmndchcha. “And the cteraity of sound 
is established by the argument discoverable in the Vedic text, 

‘ with .an eternal voice, o Yirupa.’ (See above, p. .51). Now, 
though this sentence had another object in view, it, nevertheless, 
Tepcats the eternity of language, and hence sound is eternal.” 

“ But though words, as well as the connection of word and 
sdTise, be eternal, it may be objected—as in the following 
aphorism—that a command conve^md in the form of a sentence 
is no proof of duty.” 

Sutra 2A.— Utpattau vd rachandh syur arihmya atannmit- 
t'ltdJt, ’' Though there bo a natural connection between rcords 



and their meanings, the connection between sentences and their 
meanings is a factitious one, established by human will, from 
these meanings (of the sentences) not arising out of the mean¬ 
ings of tlie words. The connection of sentences with their 
meanings is not (like the connection of words with their mean¬ 
ings) one derived from inherent jwwer (see Sutra 5, remark 
above, p. 54), but one devised by men; how, then, can this 
connection afford a sufficient authority for duty ? 

An answer to this is given in 

Stitra 2^.—-Tad-bhuidndi/t krhjdrthena samdmndyo 'rthisya 
tannimittatmt. "'The various tenns which occur in every Vedic 
precept are accompanied by a verb, because a perception (sucli 
as we had not before) of the sen^e of a sentence is derived 
from a collection of words involving a verb. For a precept is 
not comprehended unless the indi\udual words which make it 
up are understood; and the comprehension of the meaning of 
a sentence is nothing else than the comprehension of the exact 
mutual relation of the meanings arising out of each word.” 

Sutra 26. — Lokc so.nnvjamdt frayoga-sanniharshali sydt. 
^^As in secular language the application of words is fixed, so 
also in the Veda they must be employed in an established sense 
which has been handed down by tradition.” 

Tl\e author now proceeds in the next following Sutras to 
state and to obviate certain objections raised to his dogmas of 
the eteniity and authority of the Vedas. 

Sutra 27. — Veddntschaike sanmkarskam purushdlchydli. 

Some (the followers of the Nyfiya) declare the Vedas to be 
of recent origin, i.e. not eternal, Iieoause tlio names of men are 
applied to certain partvS of them, as the Ka thakn and Kauthuma.” 

This Sutra, with some of those Avhich follow, is quoted in 
Silyana’s commentary on the R. V. vol. i. j)p. 19 and 20. His 
explanation of the present Sutra is as follows 

Yathd Raghudaffimdaya idanintands iathd vedd api | na tu 
redd anddayah 1 ata eva veda-kartritmia purusJul djehydyante j 
Yahjd^ikam Bhdvatam Ydlmlklyam Rdudyancmi iiy atra yathd 



Bkaratadi-hariritvcna Vyasddaya dkhydyante tathd Kdthakdfli 
Kauihumcult Taittir'iyaham ity eva)7t tattad’Veda^akha-karttri-- 
tzena KathoAlndm dkhydtaivMpmrusheydli \ Name nitydndm cca 
vedmdvi iipadkyaya-vat sanpradayayjramrttahatvma Kdtka- 
kadi-sdniakhyd syad ity dmnkya yuktyantaram sutrayati | . 

kd tarhi Kdthakddydkhydyikdyd gatir ity dsankya sampraddya- 
])ravarttandt sd iyam zopapadyate, ‘'Some say, that as the 
Kagliuvansa, etc., are modern, so also are the Vedas, and that 
the Vedas are not eternal. Accordingly, certain men are named 
as the authors of the Vedas. Just as in the case of tlie Malifi- 
bhhratil, which is called (composed by Vyfisa), and 

the Eainayana, which is called Ydhnlkiya (composed by Val- 
mlki), A^yasa and AYilinlki arc indicated as the authors of these 
poems; so, too, Katha, Kuthumi, and Tittiri are shown to be 
the authors of those particular Sfikhas of tlie Vedas which bear 
their names, viz., the Kdtkaka, Kaiithuma, and Taitilnya ; and 
consequently those parts of the A'edas are of human origin. In 
answer to this it is suggested that the Vedas, though eternal, 
have received the name of Kat/iaka, etc., because Katha and 
^others, as teachers, handed them down.’' 

This interpretation is accepted a little further on, in the re¬ 
marks on one of tlie following Sutras“ What, then, is the 
fact in reference to the appellations Kdtkaka, etc. ? It is proved 
to have arisen from the circumstance that Katha, etc., handed 
dowm the Vedas." 

Sutra 2Q.—Anitya-darsa7idchcha, “ It is also objected that 
the Vedas cannot be eteraal, because wo observe that persons, 
who are not eteimal, but subject to birth and death, are men¬ 
tioned in them. Thus it is said in the A^eda ^ Babara Pravahani 
desired,' ^Kusurubinda Auddiilaki desired.' Now, as the words 
of the AYda in which they are mentioned could not have existed 
•before these persons w^ere born, it is clear that these words had 
a begiimiiig, and being thus non-eternal, they are proved to be 
of human origin."* (^ Babamh Prdrahanh' akdmayata ^ Kusit- 
^'mdndo Audddlakir akdmayata^ ityddi Kedcshii darmnd! icAidm 
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ag mmi mhyani ndsann Hi saditmd anityat:am pau- 
rusheyatvancha sicldham.) 

These objections are answered in the follovdng aphorisms 

Sutra — Uhtaiitu sabd'y-jmrmttam, ^^But the priority— 
eternity—of sound has been declared, and, by consequence, the 
eternity of the Veda.” 

Sutra ^ 0 ,—Akhyd pracachandt. ^^The names derived from 
those of particular men, attached to certain parts of the \edas, 
were given on account of their studying those particular parts. 
Thus the portion read by Katha was called Kdthakay etc.” 

Suti'a ' 6 \,—Para 7 itu srutiJi sdmdiiyam, *‘ And names occurring 
in tlie Veda, v/hich appear to bo those of men, are appellations 
common to other beings besides men.” 

Thus the words Sahara Prdcahani are not the names of a 
man, but liave another meaning. For the particle denotes 
'pre-eminence,’ vahana means ‘motion,’ and the letter i repre¬ 
sents the agent; consequently tin* word prdmham signifies that 
which moves swiftlyy and is applied to the wind, which is eternal. 
Bahara again is a word imitating the sound of the wind. Thus 
there is not even a semblance of en^or in the assertion that the 
Veda is eternal.” {Yadyapi Baharali Prdvahanir Hy asti pa- 
rania snitih pravahanyadPsabdah sdmdnyain 1 anydrihasydpi 
vdchakqm j tathd hi | ‘pra' ityasya idharshdsrayah j ' vahana' 
sabdasya gatih | ikdrah karttd 1 tathd cha xdknshta-gatydsrayo 
vdyu-parah 1 sa cha anddib 1 Babara Hi rayu-sabdanukaranam 
Hi na aAiupapatti-gandho 'pi^ 

Before proceeding to the 32nd Sutra, I shall quote some 
further illustrations of tlie 31st, which are to bo found in certain 
passages of the Introduction to Sfiyana s Commentary on the 
Eig-veda, where he is explaining another section of the Mimansa 
Sutras. The passages are as follows (p. v): 

A.uHyci-saifiyo(f ad maixtTdnarthahyo.nl 1 luni te }>\ up oyiii htha- 

Icshv' Hi morntre Idhaio ndma janapada dmndtah 1 Tathd naicha- 
sdkliaih 'iidma nagaramr- praniagando ndmay rdjd Hy eie rthd 
anitxjd dmnatdh 1 Tathd cha sati prdk pramaganddd na ayam 




mantro bhuta’piirm iti gamy ate. And in p. 10 : — Yai apy iiktam 
prainagandddy-anitya/rtha-saifiyogad mantrasya anddiivaiti na 
sydd iti tatrottararn sufrayati | IJktas chdnitya'Sainyoga iti j 
pratkama-padasyd antimddhikaranc so 'yam anitya samyoga- 
dosha ztkiah parlhritah 1 Tathd hi | tatra purta-paxe Yeddndm 
paurusheyatmm vaktum kdthakam kdldpakam ity ddi jmrusha- 
sambandhdbhldhdnam hetukntya ^ amtyadarsandchcha' Hi het- 
vaniaraiTt sutritam | ^ Babarah prdmhanir ahdmayata' ity anit- 
ydvdm Babarddirmm arthdndm darsandt iatah jrtirvam asatt- 
vdt pauncsheyo veda iti tasya idtamm suiritam ' par am tu h'uti- 
sarndnya-radtraiu iti | tasya ayam arthah | yat kdthakddi- 
samdkhyd]iam tat pa'acachana-nimittam | yat he 2 oaram Baba- 
rddyanitya-darsanafii tat sabda-sdmdnya-mdtram na tic tatra 
Babardkhyah kaschif pimrsho vicaxitah j khita ^ babaroj' iti sab- 
dam kart 071 vdyur ahhidldyaic 1 sacha prdvahanih i pt'^'^^karshena 
'cahana-sihh j Ecomi anyatrdpy uh.aniyam. It is objected that 
the mantras arc usele.’s, because tliey are connected with tem¬ 
poral objects. Thus in the text, ‘ what are tliy cows doing 
among the Kikatas V (see Part Second, p. 362), a country called 
KTkatais m'UiUoned, as well as a city named Naichasakha, and 
a king called I'ramaganda, all of them non-eternal objects. 
Such being the case, it is clear that this text did not exist before 
Pramaganda.'* The answer to this is given in p. 10. To the 
further objection that the mantras cannot be eternal, because 
sucli temporal objects as Pramagauda, etc., are refeiTod to in 
them, an answer is given in the following Sutra :—^ The connec¬ 
tion with non-eternal objects has been already explained.^ In 
the last section of the first book, this very objection of the 
liyuilis being connected wth non-eternal things has been stated 
and obviated (see above, Sutras 28-31). For in the statement 
of objections, after it has fir.^t been suggested as a proof of the 
human origin of the Vedas, that they bear names, Kathaka, 
Krdapaka, etc,, denoting their relation to men, a^ further diffi¬ 
culty is stated in a Sutra, viz., that 'it is noticed that non- 
eternal obj^'cti are mentioned in Vedas;' as, for example, 



where it is said that ‘ Babara Pravahani desired.’ Now, as it 
specifies non-eternal objects of this land, the Veda, wliich could 
not have existed before those objects, must be of human origin. 
The answer to this is given ?u the aphorism, ' any further names 
are to be understood as common to other things.’ The mean¬ 
ing is this: the names Katkaha^ etc., are given to the Vedas 
because they were -expounded by Katha, etc.; and the farther 
difficulty arising from the names of Babara and other objects 
supposed to be non-eternal, is removed by such names being 
common to otlier objects [which are eternal in theii’ nature]. 
No persons called Babara^ etc., are intended by tliose names, for 
babara is an imitation .of a sound. Hence it desig^lates the 
wind, wliich makes the sound babara. And 2 :)ramhani refers 
to the same'object, as it means that which morns smfily. The 
same method of explanation is to be applied in otlier similar 
cases.” 

I proceed to the 32nd Sutra. It is asked how the Veda can 
constitute proof of duty when it contains such incoherent non¬ 
sense as the following : Jaradgava, in blanket slippers, is stand¬ 
ing at the door and singing benedictions. A Brahman female, 
desirous of offspring, asks, ' Pray, sir, what is the meaning of 
intercourse on the day of the new moon?* or the following: 

' the cows attended this sa(5rifice.’” A reply is contained in 

Sutra 82.— KritG va vhnyogah sydt kannanah sambandhat. 
‘^The expressions to which objection is taken may be applicable 
to the duty to be performed, from the relation in which they 
stand to the ceremony.” 

As a different reading and interpretation of thi.^ Sutra arc 
given by Sayana in his Commentary, p. 20. I sliall quote it, and 
the remarks with which he introduces and follows it. 

Nanu vede koachkl evaiti sniyate * mnaspaUiyah sairari asai i 
sarpah satram dsata ill 1 taira tanaspaiwdm acheta)iatcd^ sar- 
poAidfii chetaiiatvc 'pi vulydrahltatrdd 7m {adra/msJilhdvayn sarn- 
hharati j Ato ^ Jar adgavo gdyoii madrakavV ityddy-unmatia- 
bdla-vdhja-sadrimtvat hcnacldt kfdo reda ity dsankya uifaram 
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siitrayati 1 ^Kr ite cha aciniyogali sydt harmanali samatvdt' | 
Yadi jyotkhtoviddi-vdkya77t kenachit purnshcna kriyeta tadanxm 
kriie tasinin vdkye siarya-S(ldhanatvc jyoilsJitomasya viniyogah 
na sydt j sadhya-sadkana-bhavasya puriishena jndtinn asakyat" 
I'dt 1 sruyate tu ciniyogah j ' jyoiislitomena s\:arga~kdmo ycijeta ' 
iti I na cha etat unviaita-cdkya-sadrisaut lauhiha-vidhi-vdhya- 
vad bkdvya-kax'aneti-kartavyatd-rupais irlbhir ad/sair xipcidyd 
hhdmndyd aragamat | lake hi ' brdhmandn bhojayed' iti vidhau 


km kena katham ity akdnxdydih triptim xiddisya odanena drai - 
yena sdka-supddiytdrices/tana~prakd/'ena iti yatkochyatc 1 jyo- 
tishtoma-'vidhdd api scargam luldisya soincna dravycna dixaniya- 
dy-angopakdi'a-prakdroia ityuhte katham anmatta-cakya-sadri- 
sam hhavcd iti | 'comaspaiyddi-satra-mdnjaxii api na tat-sadnsafti 
tasya satra-karniavo jyoiishtomudind samatvdt j yat-paro hi 
sabdah sa sabddvtha iti nyCiya-cida dhuh \ jyot ishtoxnddi-vdkyasya 
mdJwpakatmd annshthCmc tdtparyyam j daxiaspatyadi-satra- 
xdkyasya avtha'cddatxdd pxasafasdydftt tatparyarn | 5 a ckaavidya- 
mdnendpi karitufh snkyatc | acliKiand avulvatTiso ^pi satraxn 
anushthitavantah him punas chciana xidvdmso brdhinand iti 
satra.-sUitih. But it will be objected that the Veda contains 
such sentences as this—' trees and serpents atten<1ed at the sacri¬ 
fice/ NoWj since trees are insensible, and serpents, though 
possessing sensibility, arc d<jstitute of knowledge, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that cither the one or the otlier should assist at tlie 
ceremony. Hence, from its resembling the silly talk of mad¬ 
men and children, as where it sajs, 'Jaradg,*iva sings songs 
fit only for the Madras'* (see Part Second, pp. 4si ff.), the Veda 
must have been composed by some man. The answer to this 
doubt is contained in the following Sutra (which I can only 
reieier by i> paraphrase): — ^ If prescribed by mere human 
authorit}, v.n rite can liave any efficacy ; but such ceremonies 
as the jyotiditoma rent on the authority of the Veda; and texts 
such as that regarding [he frees and sevpents have the same 
intention, /.c. to comrruajd sacrifice/ If the sentence enjoining 
pyj^hitma sacrifice had been composed by any man, that 
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sacrifice, enjoined by siicli an authority, would not have been 
applicable as a means of attaining pai^adisc; for no man can 
know what is tlie means of accomplisliing such an end. But 
the application in question is prescribed hi the Veda by the 
words ' let liim who seeks paradise, sacrifice v;ith tlie jyotish- 
torna' Now this injunction does not resemble the talk of 
a madman, since we recogaiize in it, as in injunctions of a 
secular kind, the contemplation of tiio vhre.? necessary modes 
of the action to 1)e performed. For, as when a question is put 
in regard to the object for which, the hisinnncnt through which, 
and the manner in which tlie secular proc(’pt, ‘ to ledd Brah¬ 
mans,’ is to bo fulfilled^—w-e are told that tlie olyect is to be 
their satisfaction^ the uiotrumental substance boiled rice^ and tlm 
maimer that it is to he screed u}) nith vcrjctahles and condiments; 
in the same w^ay, in the Vedic injunction regaiding i\\() j^jotish- 
tomuy we are told that paradise is the object, that soma is the 
instrumental substance, and tliat the application of the intro¬ 
ductory and other portions of the ritual is tlie manner. And 
wlien tliis is so, how can this precept bo compared to the talk of 
a madman ? Nor does the sentence regarding trees, etc,, attend- 
inej at a sarrifee admit of siicli a (’comparison, since the sacrifice 
in question is similarly circumstanced with the jyoilshtoma. 
For tlie logicians say that the meaning of a word is the sense 
nUiich it is intended to intimate. The ])nrport of the sentence 
regarding Wi^.jyotishtoma, which is of acharacter, is to 
command performance. The object of the sentence Tegarding 
trees, etc., attending at a sacrifice, which is of a narrative cha¬ 
racter, is eulogy ; and this can be offered even by an insensible [?] 
object. The sacrifice is eiilogi/ed by saying that it was cele¬ 
brated even by insensible trees and ignorant s^'rgcr.is^ horo muck 
more, then, by Brahmans possessed both of sensation and know¬ 
ledge ! ’’ 


l^,~The Yedanta.’-l proceed to adduce the reasonings by 
which Budarayana, the author ot the Bralima, \ odanta, or 
Sariraka Sutras, as expounded by Sankara Aclifu-yya in hia 


misr/fy. 
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Sd 7 'i 7 'aka-mmd 77 isd-bhcisfi^aj or commentary on tliose Stitras, 


corroborates the argnmcuts of Jaimini in regard to the eternity 
and consequent authority of tlie Veda. After discussing the 
question whether any persons but Hindus of the three highest 
tidbes are qualified for diviiie knowledge, the author of the 
Sutras comes to the conclusion that Sudras, or persons of the 
fourth tribe, are incompetent, while beings superior to man, the 
gods, are competent (Colebrookes Misc. Ess. i. 348, or p. 223 
of W. and N.'s ed.) In Sutra i. 3, 2G, tlie author determines 
that the gods have a desine for final emancipation, owing to 
the instability of tlieir power, and a capacity for acquiring a 
knowledge of Brahma, because they are corporeal beings; and 
that there is no obstacle wliich prevents their attaining such 
divine knowledge. A difliculty, however, liaving l)een raised 
that the gods cannot be corporeal, because, if they were so, it is 
necessary to conceive that tliey would be corporeally present at, 
and form (as priests actually do) a part of the ceremonial of, 
sacrifice, which would not consist with the usual course of such 
ceremonies, at which the gods are not seen tO' be corporeally 
present, and woijld, in fact, involve an impossibility, since Indra, 
for example, being but one, could not be corporeally present at 
numerous sacrifices at once this difficulty is solved (under 
Sutra i. 3, 27) in two ways, either by supposing (1) that the 
gods assume different fonns, and are present at many sacrifices 
at once, though invisible to mortals; or by considenng (2) that, 
as a sacrifice is offered to a deity, many persons may present 
their oblations to that deity at once, just as ono Brahman may 
bo saluted by many different persons at the same time. It is, 
therefore, concluded that the corporeal nature of the gods is not 
inconsistent with the practice of sacrifice. liaving settled these 
poinf.s, Sankara come? to Sutra i. 3, 28. 

* kahda, iff rhet | na 1 atah p7'abhavdt | p'atyaxdmmdixd- 


hhyd77i' 

Md ndina mjrahamUrc demdlndm abhjupagimyamdne kai'- 
inaiv hakrhid virodhoh prasmji | sahde iu nrodhah prasajyeta | 
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kathavi 1 ‘ Autjpattihafh hisabdasya artheiia mmhandhani dmtya 
^ ampexatmd' iti vedasya 'prdmdnyaiii sthdpitmn | Idanintu 
vigrakamti devata 'bhyupagamyamdnd yodyapy aismryya-yogdd 
yugajmd aneka-kaiina'-sambandhvii hacwishi bhiifijlta tathdpi 
vigraha-yogdd asmadadi-wj janana'riiaranatati sd iti nityasya 
sabdasya anitycna arthena nitya-mmhandhe praliyamdne yad 
vaidihe sabde prdLVidnyani sthiiafli iasya ^nrodludi sydd iti diet 1 
7 ia ay am apy asti virodhah j Jmsmad ' aiah prahhamt' 1 Ata eva 
hi vaidikdt mbddJ demdiham jagat prabho.Kati 1 Nami ^jan- 
mdtdi asya yatahA (Braliina Sutras i. i, 2) iti braima-prabhavat- 
vaiJi jagato XadharitaiTt hatkam iha sabdu-prabhocatmm iid'gate 1 
Ajyidia yadi ndma cauUIidt sahddd asya prabkaw 'bhyiipagatah 
katham etdvatd virodhah sabde parihriiah 1 ydvatOj Yasavo 
Rudrd Adityd Yisredmi Mariita ity cte 'rthd anityd cm atpaiti- 
mattmt j Tad-anityatve diet tad-edchakanam vcidihanaifi Yas- 
vddi-sabdd'iidm unityatmm hena vdryyatc j Prasiddham hi lake 
Pemdattasya piUre utpanne YayTiadatta iti tasya ndjuia kriyate 
iti I Tusradd virodha era mbdc iti diet 1 mi 1 Gacadi-mbdartha- 
mmbandJici-mtyatra-davsandt j Ya hi gaKadi-vyakiindm vfpaiti- 
mattve tad-akririndm apy iitjmttimattvam sydd drarya-guiia-kar- 
mandrn hi ryahfaya era iitpadyantc na dhritayah 1 Ahritibhisdia 
mbddnCuTt samhandho na vyaktibhlh j ryohthidm dnantydt sam- 
hamdJia-g)rihamnvpapattdi j Yyaktislm ntpadyamdndsrapy dkri- 
tlndffi nityairad na gatadi-sabdesha kasdiid xirodho drisyate 1 
Tat/m demdi-oyakti-prahhaedbhyiipagamc 'pi dknti-nityatmd na 
kaschul YasV'ddi-sabdeshit rir^dha iti drashtavyam | Akriti- 
viseshas tii demdmdm mcniirddham lddibliyo rigrohamtieddy- 
avagamad amgantavyah 1 P^thdma-dscsha-sa:ii>handha-7im^ 
IndradYsabdah sendpatyadi^sabda-mt 1 Tatakdia yo yas (at tat 
dJidnam adhitishthati sa sa hidradi-kthdair abhuUayate iti vn 
dosho bhavati 1 Na cdia idaif sahdayjrabhoxatvam Brahmayjva- 
bhavatva-rad updddna-kdTanatvdb^'yyrdyeiiii achy ale | kathafft 
tarhi sthitimPidiakatinand miye sabde rdiyarthd-sainhandhini 
i‘abda-vy(iriifi^y(i.yQqyclrtha-cyakti'-uisIip(ittir atah prahhard' 
ity ndiyate ! katham puMir .ar agamy ate sahdai prabhavati jag ad 
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iti I ^fratyaxanumanahliyam' j Pi'atyaxafri srutih \prrmdnya 7 n 
prati anapexatvdt 1 aniondnam srnriillt | prdmdnyavi prati sdpex- 
atmt 1 Te hi kabda-purtMi smhtim darsayaiah 1 ‘ Eta iti vai pra- 
jdpatir devdn asrijata * a^riyrani iti manushydn ^ indava itipitfvlis 
^tirdh 2 Mintram^ iti grahdn \dsam' iti stotrath ^ xmdni itisastrcm 
^ abhi saiihhayd' iiy anydhprajd Hi snitih 1 Ihthd 'nyatrdpi ‘ sa 
manasd vdcham rnitlainam samabharad' Hyadind iatra tatra 
sabda- 2 mrvikd srishtih srdryate | Smntir ajn * anadi-nidhana 
nityd tag vtsriskta scayamblmtd | ddaii tedamayi dkyd yatah 
sarvdli i)ratrittayah ' ity utsargo 'py ay am rdchah mmpraddya- 
pravarttandtmal\> drashtavyah anadl-nidhandydh aiiyddrisasya 
titsargasya asambhavdt | Tathd^ iidma-rupa^icha bhutdndiii liar- 
mandficha prararttanara | VedaAabdebhya ccadau nirmame sd 
mahektarah' iti j ‘ sancshdilcha sa ndmd?ii harmdni cha j)riihak 
prithak 1 Ycda-sabdcbhya etddau jyfHhah samsthdscha nmname' 
iti cha 1 Apicha chilarshitam artham oymtishthan tasya tdch- 
akayTi sabdaM punarlK sinritcd paschdt tarn artham aniitishthati 
iti sarreshoM naJi pratyaxairi etat 1 2 'athd prajdpater api srash- 
pdi smhteh pvrtairi taidikah sabda manasi gyrddiii'babhutuh 
paschdt tad-anvgatan arthdn sasarjga iti gamyate | Tathd cha 
smtih ' sa hhur Hi tydharan bJidmim asrijata' itycramadiha 
blmrddi-sahdebhya cm manasi pradurbhutebbjo bhur-ddi-lokdn 
prddtirbhutdn srishfdn darsayati j limdimakam punali sabdam 
abhi 2 )retya idam sabdaprabhacaita.m iichyate ] sphofam Hydha | 

. . , TasmOd nitydt sabddt sphota-rvpdd abhidhdyakdt kriyd- 
kdraka-])hala-laxana77t jagad abhidheya-hhfitam prabhavaiiti 1 
. . . Tatascha nitycbhyah sahdehhyo derddi-ryaktindm prabhata 
Hy aviniddham. 

"Sutra i. 3, 29. ^ Ata eta cha nityatvcm' 1 staiantrasya kart- 
tail synarandd hi sthite vedasya nityatte detadi mjaHlpra- 
hkucdbhyujjagomeva tasya tirodhavi dsankyd ^ atali prabhatdd' 
iti 'parihritya iddmiJt tad eta teda-nityatvant sthitam dradka- 
yaii ^ata o:a cha nltyatram' Hi I ctia era cha rdyatdkriter 
derodcr jngato reda~sabda-]>rabhavafrdd era tcda-sabda-nityat- 
vam api pratyctaryam | Tathd cha manira'varnah ' yajvena 
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loUShah pculanyam ayan tarn, anvacindann mhis/nc prams/itdm’ 
iti sthitdm cva vacham anuvinnu/Ti darsayati 1 Yedavydsqsc/ta 
evam eva smarati 1 ‘ yugdnte ’ntar/dtan vcddn setiMsdn ma/iar- 
shayah 1 Ichlare tapasdpurcavi anujuatali srayamlkuvd’ iti. 

“ Sutra i. 3, 28 ‘ But it is said tliat there will he a contra¬ 
diction in respect of sound (or the word) ; hut this is not so, 
because the gods are produced from it, as is proved by intuition 
and inference.’ 

“Be it so, that thougli the corporeality of the gods, etc., he 
admitted, no contradiction will arise in respect of the ceremonial. 
Still [it will lie said that] a contradiction will anse in regard to 
the Tcord. How ? [In this way.] By founding upon the ‘ in¬ 
herent connection of a word with the thing signified,’ the autho¬ 
rity of the Veda had been established by the aphorism ‘ ampex- 
atcat,’ etc. (MTinfinsa Sfitras i. 2, 21; see above, p. 58.) But 
now, since it has been asserted that the deities are corporeal, it 
Avill follow- that (though from their possession of divine poAver 
they can at one and the same time partake of the oblations 
offered at numerous sacrifices), they will still, OAving to their 
corporeality, he subject, like ourselves, to birth and death ; and 


hence, the etenAal connection of the eternal word Avith an object 
Avhich is non-eternal being lost, a contradiction wnll arise in regard 
to the authority proA'cd to belong to the Avord of the \eda ; [lor 
thus the Avord, not having any eternal connection Avith the non- 
eternal thing, could not be eternal, and not being etermal, could 
not be authoritative]. But this supposed contradiction has no 
existence. How ? ‘ Because they are produced from it.’ Hence 
the Avorld of gods, etc., is produced from tin; Yedic word. But 
according to the aphorism (Bralima Sutras i. 1, 2) from him 
the production, etc., of all this is derived,’ it is established that 
the Avorld has been*produced from Brahma. Hoaa, then, is it said 
here that it,is produced from the vA’ord ? And, mori’oV''r, if it be 
allowed that the world is produced from the I’cdic word, how is 
Ihe contradiction in regard to the word thereby removed, inasmuch 
as all the following classes of beings, viz., the Vasus, Budras, 
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Adityafi, Yisvedevas, Maruts, are non-eternal, because produced; 
and when tliey are non-eternal, what is there to bar the non-eternity 
of the Vedic words Tasir, etc., by which they are designated? 
For it is a coniinon saying, ‘ WheJi a son is born to DevadattOy 
that son receives the name of Yajjiadatta' no child receives 
a name before it exists]. Hence a contradiction docs arise in 
regard to [the eternity of] the word. To this objection we reply 
W'ith a negative ; for in the case of such words as C07v we discover 
an eternal connection between the word and the thing. For 
althougli mdmdnal cojvSy etc., come.into existence, the species 
to which they belong does not heghi to eccisty as it is individual 
substances, qualities, and acts, which begin to exist, and not 
their species. Now it is with species that w'ords are connected, 
and not with individuals, for as the latter are iiUinito, such a 
connection would in their case be impossible, lint as species 
are eternal (though individuals begin to exist) no contradiction 
is discoverable in tlie case of such words as con\ cdc. In the 
same w^ay it is to be remarked that though w'C allow that llic 
individual gods, etc., Iiave commenced to exist, there is no con¬ 
tradiction [to the eteniity of the Vedic word] in the [existence of 
the] words Vas^i, etc. [which denote those individual gods], 
since species are eternal. And the fact that the gods, etc., 
belong to particular species may be learned from this, that 
we discover their corporeality and otlier attributes in the hymns 
and arthavCulos (explanatory remarks in the Vedas), etc. The 
words Indra.y etc., are derived from* connection witii some par¬ 
ticular post, like the w'ords ' commander' etc. Hence, 

wliOsoever occupi(^s any particular post, is designated by the 
W'ords Indra, and so fortli; and therefore Indra and tlie other 
gods belong to the species of occupants of particular posts. 
Tims-tlicre is no difficulty. And this derivation from the 
word is not, like production from Brahma, meant in the sense 
of evolution from a material cause. How', then (since lan¬ 
guage is eternal and connected with eternal objects), is it de¬ 
clared in the phrase * produced from it' that the 'production of 
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imliviJaal beings, in the ordinary sense of the expression, is 
effected by a thing (sound or language), the very nature of 
which it is to denote contmiance [and not such change as is 
involved in the idea of production?] How, again, is it known 
that the world is produced from the word? The answer is, [it 
is known] ‘from intuition and inference/ ‘Intuition^ means 
the Veda, because it is independent of any (other) authority. 

‘ Inference’ means tlie smriti, because it is dependent on another 
authority (tlie Veda). These two demonstrate that the creation 
was preceded by the word. Thus the Veda says, ‘ at (or with) 
the word ete {these) Prajfipati created tlie gods; at asfigram {they 
7 vere poured out) ho created men ; at hidavaJi {drops oj soma) he 
created the pitris ; at tirali pautrani {through the filter) he 
created tlie planets ; at dsarah {srcift) he created hymns; at 
rikani {all) he created praise; and at the words abhi saxthhagd 
{for the sake of blessings) lie created the other creati^’cs.’^^ And 
ill another place it is said ‘ with his mind he produced speech, 
[as] a mate) (Vrih. Ar. Up. p. 50.) By these and other such 
texts the Veda declares that creation was preceded by the word. 
And when the Smriti says, ‘ At first a divine voice, eternal, 
without beginning or end, formed of the Vedas, was uttered by 
Svayambhfi, from which all activities [proceeded]^ (see above, 
p. 4, note 2), the expression utterance of the voice is to. be 
regarded as employed out of deference to the customary 
phraseology, since it is inconceivable that a voice which was 
‘ without beginning or end,’ could be uttered in the same sense 
as other sounds. Again, we have this other text, In the 
beginning Mahesvara created from tlie wordS of the \cda the 
names and forms of creatures, and their several modes of action;' 

I o.m unable to say whence this parsage is derived ; but it seem.^ to bo a mystical 
exposition, from a Brahmana or Upanishad, of the v ords from Big-veda ix. 62, 1 
(= Suma-veda ii 180), which are imbedded in it, viz., cU asrlgrnm indaim tirah 
pavitram osavah I abhi saulhaga. “ These hnn-ying drops of soma have been 

' ' ” »» Benfey's translation.) 

the initial words of the 
cred the verse in question 

in the R. V. 



) Rig. 





and again, * He created in the beginning the several names, 
functions, and conditions of all creatures from the words of tlie 
Veda/ (See above, p, 4, note 2.) And it is a matter of com¬ 
mon observation to ns all, that when any one is occupied witli 
any end which he wishes to accomplisli, he fii'st calls to mind 
the word which expresses it, and then proceeds to effect his 
purpose. So, too, in the case of Prajfipati the creator, we con¬ 
clude that before the creation the words of the Veda were mani¬ 
fested ill liis mind, and that afterwards, he created tlie objects 
which resulted from them. Thus tlie Vedic text wliich says, 
' uttering d/ulr, he created tlie earth (d/imii), etc.,' intimates 
that the different worlds, earth and the rest, wxre mmiifested, i.c. 
created from the words h/iur, etc., manifested in his mind. Of 
what sort, now, was this word wliich is intended, when it is said 
that the world was produced from the word? It was sphota 
{disclosure or expressioii)^ w^e are told." 

I shall not quote the long discussion (extending over two 
quarto pages) on which Sanhara here enters, regarding this 
term. (See Colebrooke's Misc. Ess. i. 30o, ff.; Ballantyne's 
Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, pp. 192 tf.; the 
same author's translation of the commencement of the Maha- 
bhashya, p. 10; and Muller's article on the lastmamed work in 
the jounial of the German Or. Soc. vii. 170). Sankara states his 
conclusion to be thatfrom the eternal word, in the form of 
sphota, which designates [all things], the object to be desig¬ 
nated, viz., the world, under the three characters of action, 
causer, and the results of action, is produced," and finishes his 
remarks on this Sutra (i. 3, 28) by observing : '' Consequently 
there is no contradiction in saying that the individual gods, etc., 
are derived from eternal words." He then proceeds to Siltra i. 
3^ 29 Hence results the eternity of the Vedas.'" On this 
he^^observes, "'The eternity of the Veda had been established by 
the fact lL;it it was remembered by its >Self-dependent Maker. 
But a doubt had been suggested that this eternity is inconsistent 
with the admission tliit individual gods, etc., have commenced fo 
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exist. This doubt, however, having been set aside by the preced¬ 
ing aphorism,' Since they are produced from it,’ he now confirms 
the eternity of the Veda (which had been already proved) by the 
words of the Sutra before us, whicli mean that as a result of 
this very fact that the world, consisting of gods and other beings 
belonging to fixed species, was produced fi’om the words of the 
Vedas, the eternity of these Yedic words themselves also must be 
believed. Accordingly, the words of the hymn, ^ by sacrifice they 
followed the path of Vach, and foimd her entered into the rishis’ 
(R. V. X. 71, 3 ; see Part Second, p. 220) prove that Vach 
already existed wlien slie was discovered. And in the very 
same way Vedavj^asa records tliat, ‘formerly the great rishis, 
empowered by Svayambliti, obtained through devotion the 
Vedas and Itihasas, which had disappeared at the end of the 
preceding yuga' ” 


Sect. VIII .—Arguments of the followers of the Nydya and Sdnkhya 
Systems in support of the authority of ilw Vedas, hut against the 
eternity of sound. 

\,^The eternity of sound is, as we have already 

discovered from the allusions of the Mimansaka commentator, 
(above p. So), denied by the followers of the Nyaya school. 
The consideration of this subject is begim in the following way 
in the Nyaya aphorisms of Ootama, as explained by VisvaiuTtha 
Bhattacharya in the Nyaya-sOtra-vritti, ii. bl. 

Yedmya pramanyam dpta-pramenryat suldham 1 na cha ulaM 
yiijyate vedasya mtyatmd ify dmnhCiydm xarndndm anifyatmt 
hathaffi taisamudaya^rupasya vedasya nifyaimm ity dsaycna 
sabdanityam-prakaranarn arahhate | tatra Mdhanta-sutram \ 
‘ Adimamaclaindriyakatmt kritokatvad vpackarachcha’ | 81 t 
kbdo nitya ityddili 1 adlmattmt sakOranakalmi \ nanu na 
saMranakatvam kmvtha-tmdy-MdgUtddcr ryafijal-utvenapy 

vpapattc,' ata aha aindnyakatmd iti samdnyafaiUc sail vahir- 

mdnya.janyadaxiMha-praiyaxa-mlmw^^^^^^^ }(y nrthah | -- 
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Aprayojakatvam asanltya aha kritaheti \ kntake ykafadau yatha 
tcpachdro ymnaiii tathaka karyyaim-prakaraka-pratyaxa-visha- 
yatmd ityarthah 1 tatho, cka karyaUena andharyya-sdnalau- 
kikchpratyaxa-halad anityatmm eta siddhati. “ It has been 
proved (in the ()8th Sutra, see below) that ‘ the authority of the 
Veda follows from the authority of the wise person who made 
it.’ But it may be objected that this is not a proper ground on 
which to base the authority of the Veda, since it is eternal. 
With the view of proving, in opposition to this, tliat since letters 
are not eternal, the Veda, which is a collection of letters, cannot 
bo so either, the autlior of the Sutras commences the section on 
tlie non-eternity of sound. The Sutra laying down the esta¬ 
blished doctrine is as follows :—‘ Sound cannot be eternal, as 
(1) it had an origin, as (2) it is cognizable by sense, and (3) it 
is spohen of as factitious.’ Sound is non-eternal, etc., because 
(1) it had a licgiuning, i.e., because it had a cause. But it may 
be said that it had no cause, as, agreeably to the doctrine of tlie 
Mimansakas (see above, p. uC), the action of the throat and 
palate in pronunciation may merely occasion a manifestation 
of sound without creaiing it. In reply to this, it is said (2) 
that sound is cognizable by sense, i.e,, that though it belongs to 
a genus, it is an object of ordinary perception through an ex¬ 
ternal sense.” [A different explanation given by other inter¬ 
preters is next quoted, which I omit.] ** Then surmising that 
the preceding definition may be regarded as not to tlie point, 
the author adds the words ‘ as it .is spoken of as factitious,’ ix., 
as jars and other such objects are spoken of as,—are known to 
be,—products, so, too, sound is distinguishable by sense as 
being in the nature of a product. And in consequence of tliis 
necessary [or incontrovertible?] and universal perception of its 
produced, it is proved that it cannot be eternal, [ffwo 
other explanations of this last clause of the Sutra are then 


added.] 

Lea’ Ing the reader to study tlie details of the discussion in 
Dr. Ballantyne’s aphorisms of the Nyaya (Part Second, pp. 
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Tl ff.), I will pass over most of tie Sutras, aud merely quote 
the principal conclusions of the Nyaya aphorist. In Sutra SG 
he says, in opposition to the 13th Sutra of the Mlinansa (above, 
p. 56); 




86. —^ Pmxj tichcharanad anupalamhhad wcaraimdy-anupa- 
lahdheli | Sabdo yadi nityah sydd uchchdrandt pray opy upala- 
hhyetii srotra-sanyiikarsha-scittvdt | 7ia cha cttra pratibaudhakatn 
asti itydha dmrancti dvaranddeh pratibandhahasya anupalah- 
dkyd abhdui-nirnaydt | desdntara-gamanantu isabdasya amur- 
tfatvdd na sambhdvyate 1 atlfidriydnanta-prtftibandhaJfatva-kalpa’- 
ndm apcxya kabddnityatm-kalpand exa layhiyasl Hi bhdralf. 

' SonncI is not eternal, because it is not perceived before it 
is uttered, and because we do not perceive anytliiug which 
sliould intercept it.' If sound were eternal, it would be per¬ 
ceived even before it was uttered, from its being in contact with 
the ear. [Sound, as Dr. Ballantyne explains, is admitted to be 
a quality of the all-pervading ether.] And in the next words the 
aphorist says that there is no obstacle to its being so heard, 
since the non-existence of any hindrance, such as an intercept¬ 
ing medium, is ascertained by our not perceiving anything of 
that sort. And it is not conceivable that sound should have 
gone to another place [and for that reason be inaudible], since 
it has no defined form. The supposition that sound is non- 
eternal, is simpler than the supposition tliat there are an infinity 
of iinperceptible obstacles to its perception.” 

The 89tlr and 90th Sutras, with jiart of the comments on 
them, are as follows :—89. * Asparsatmt' | sabdo oiityah | aspar- 
satvad yayana-vad Hi blidvah | 90. * Na harmdnityatvdV j 
l^cirsvaivaM na sabda-niiyatra-sddhakam harmanl vyabhichdrdt^ 
89- It may be said that sound is eternal, from its being, like 
the sky, intangible. 90. But tliis is no proof, for the intangi¬ 
bility of sound, does not establish its eternity, since these two 
qualities do not always go together; for intangibility, though 
predicable, e,y,^ of action, fails to prove its eternity.” 

'Ihe 100th and following Sfitras are as followr: :--100. ‘ Vina- 
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sa-karananupalahdheh' | 101. ^Akravana-hdrandnvpalahdhch 

satator^sravana-j^rasanpaiy 1 Yady apratyaxdd abhaca-siddhis 
tadd ^sravana-kdraiiasya apratyaxatvad ah'avanadi na sydd 
Hi satata-sram^ia-prasanya Hi hkacali || 102; ' UpalabhyamdriG 
cha aniLpalabdher asaitmd anapadesah ’ 1| Anumanadind iipala- 
bhjamdne vmdsa-kdrane amipalabdher abkdvdt ivadlyo ketur 
anapadesah asadhakah asiddhaiMt 1 janyabhdvatvena vhidsa-' 
kalpanam Hi bhdvah, It is said (100) tliat ^ sound must 
be eternal, because we perceive no cause why it should cease.’ 
The answer is (101), first, 'that..if the non-existence of any 
such cause of cessation were estabUslied by the mere fact of 
its not being perceived, such non-perception would occasion our 
hearing continually, which is an absurdity.’ And (102), secondly, 

' since such non-perception is not a fact, inasmuch as [a cause 
of the cessation of sound] is perceived, this argument falls 
to the ground.’ Since a cause for the cessation of sound is 
discovered by inference, etc., and thus the non-perception of any 
cause is seen to be untrue, this argument of yours proves 
nothing, because its correctness is not established. The purport 
is that we suppose, from sound being produced, that it must 
also be liable to perish.” 

Sutras lOG—122 are occupied with a consideration of the 
question (above treated, pp. 5G, 57, in Sutras 10 and IG of the 
Mimansa) whether letters can change or not. The conclusion 
at which Gotama arrives is, that the substance of letters cannot 
undergo any alteration, though They may be said to change 
when they are modified in quality by being lengthened, short¬ 
ened, etc. 

In a preceding part of the Second Book (Sutras 57—G8) 
Gotama treats of the Veda, and repels certain charges which are 
alleged against its authority. I shall quote most of these 
aphorisms, and cite the commentary more fully than Dr. Bal- 
lanhme has done. (See Ballantyne’s Nyaya Aphorisms, Part ii. 
pp. k ff.) 

kabdasya driskfn.drisktdrthakatv^^ dmmdhyam xiktam faira 
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cha adrishtdrtlialia-sabdasya vcdasya prMndtjyatn parlxcitum 
puiTa-paxayati || o7. ‘ Tad-apramanyain anrita-vydyhdta-pu- 
nanikta-doshebhyali’ || Tasya drlshtarthaka-ryatinlda-sabdasya 
vedasya aprdMdnyam [ hxiali \ anntatcadi-doshdt | tatra cha 
putresliti-kdryddan kvachit phalanutpatti-darsandd anntatram 1 
vydghdtah pfirvdj>ara-vh'odhah 1 yatha, ‘ udite julioti anudite- 
juhofi samayddhyuslutejuhoti 1 sydvo ’sya dhithn abkyamharati 
ya udjiie juhoti savalo 'sya ahtitim abhyavakarati yo 'nudlte juhoti 
syava-sava/dv asya ahuthn abhyamharato yah sa}nayadhyushite 
jtihoti atra cha tcd/tculi-rdhydiidui ninddnumifdtiishfa-sddha- 
naid-bodhaha-vahya-virodhah j paunai'uktydd aprdmdnyam | 
Yathd trill prathamdm anvdha 1 trir uttamdm anvdha j ity atra 
uttamatmsya prathamatm-paryavasdndt trih kathanena cha 
paunaruhtyam \ etcshdm aprdmdryye tad drishtdntena tad-eka- 
karltrihatvena tad-ehajafiyatvena vd sarm-veddprdmdnyadi 
sddhaniyam iti bhdrali ] siddhania-sUtram |] 58. ‘ Na karmch 
karttri-sddhana-vaigunydt ’ || Na rcddprdmdmjaiii karma-karttri- 
sddhana-vaigumjat phaldbhdwpapatteh \ karmaiiah kriydtjd v'ai- 
gunyam ayafhdmdhitvddi | karttur vaigumjam acidvattvadi ] 
sddhamsya haiir-dder migunyam dproxitatvadi \ Yathokta-kar- 
manah phaldbhave hy anritatvam 1 na cha cmm asti iti bhdmh 1 
vydghdtam pariharati 1| 59. ‘ Abhyupctya kdla-bhede dosha-vacha- 
ndt’ II na vyaghdta iti kshah | Agnyddhdna-kdle udita-homadi- 
ham abhyupctya smkritya anudita-homadi-karanepUrrokfa-dosha- 
kathanad na rydghdta ity arthali | paunaruktyam pariharati || 
60. Anutddopajtattc'scha || chali punar-arthc | anuvddopapattch 
punar na paunaruktyam | nishprayojanatve hi paunaruktyafii 
doshah | ukta-sthale tv anuvddasya upapaiteli prayojanasya 
sambhavdt 1 ekddasa-sdmidhenlndm prathamottamayos trir abhi- 
dhane hi panchadasatvaf/i sambhava*i | tathacha panchadasatvafii 
srUyate \ ‘ Imam aham bhrdtrkyam pafichadasdrareiia vdg-iiaj- 
rena cha badlie yo ’smdn dveshti yaficha vayar/i dvishma' iti j 
Anuvddasya sdrthakatram loka prasiddhatn ity aha || 61. Vdkya- 
vibhdgasya cha artha-grahandt || Ydkya-ribhdgasya | anwdda- 
tvena vibkakta-rdkyasya artha-grahandt prayojana-srdkdrdt ] 
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sis/itair iti seshali \ sishtd hi ndlidyaltwimtadakadi-bhedena mh- 
ydiii ubhajya anumdckasydpi saprayojanatvaM manyante \ Yede 
'py evain iti bhavah 1 . . . Efum apramanya-sadhakam nirasya 
pramdnyaiTi mdhayati || G8. Mantrayiu'ceda-vachcha tat-pramdn- 
yam apta-pramdnydt || Aptasya Keda-harttuh ptrdmamjai yathar- 
thopadesahatvcid vedasya taduktatvam arthdl lahdham 1 tena 
hetund vedasya prCmdnyam anumcyam j tatra dmhtdntam aha 
mantrayurveda-zad iti \ mantro zishadi-ncisahah 1 ayurveda- 
bhdgascha veda-stha eva \ tatra sai^mf^dena prdmdnya-grahdt 
tadArishtdntena vedatcavachhedena prdmdhyam anumeyam 1 
dptafii grihUam prdmdnyam yatra sa vedas tadrisena vcdatvena 
prdmdnyam anunieyavi iti kechit. “• It had been declared (Nyhya 
Sutras i. 8) that verbal evidence is of two kinds, (1) that of 
which the subject-matter is seen, and (2) that of which the sub- 
ject-mat:er is uuscea. With the view, now% of testing the 
autliority of that verbal evidence which refers to unseen things, 
vi 2 ., the Veda, Gotama states 'the first side of the question. 
Sutra o7. ‘ The Veda has no authority, since it has the defects 
of falsehood, self-contradiction, and tautology.’ That verbal 
evidence which is distinct from such as relates to visible objects, 
i.e., the Veda, has no authority. Why? Because it has the 
defects of falsehood, etc. Of these defects, that of ‘ftdsehood’ 
is e.xcmplificd in the fact that we somethnes observe that no 
fruit results from performing the sacrifice for a son, or the like. 
‘ Self-contradiclion’ is a discrepajicy between a former and a 
later declar.ation. Thus the Veda says, ‘he sacrifices when thte 
sun is risen; he sacrifices when the sun is not yet risen; he 
sacrifices in the morning twilight. A tawny [demon ?] carries 
away the oblation of him who sacrifices after the sun has risen ; 
a brindled [demon?] carries oft'the oblation ofhiraw'hosacrifices 
before the sun has I’isen; and both of these two carry off the 
oblation of him who sacrifices in the morning twilight. Now here 
there is a contradiction between the words which enjoin sacrifices 
and the words which intimate by censiire that those sacrifices will 
occasion disastrom; results. Again, the^eda has no authority. 
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owing to its ‘ taxitology,’ as where it is' said, ‘ he repeats the first 
thrice, lie repeats the last thrice.’ For as the last)iess ultimately 
coincides with [?] the Jrrsiness, and as there is a triple repetition 
of the words, this sentence is tautological. Now since these 
jiarticnlar sentences have no authority, the entire Veda will be 
proved by these specimens to stand in the same predicament, 
since all its other parts have the same author, or are of the 
same character, as these portions.” 

Hero follows the Sutra which conveys the established doc¬ 
trine. " 58. ‘ The Veda is not false; it is owing to some fault in 
the ceremonial, or the performer, or the instrument he employs, 
that any sacrifice is ineffectual.’ Faults in the ceremonial are 
such as its not being according to rule. Faults in the performer 
are such as ignorance. 'Faults in the instrument, i.e., in the 
clarified butter, etc., are such as its not being duly sprinkled, 
etc. For fiilseliood might be charged on the Veda, if no fruit 
resulted from a sacrifice when duly performed; but such is not 
the case.” 

Gotama next repels the charge of self-contradiction in the 
^edas. “59. ‘There is no self-contradiction, for the fault is 
only impxrted in case the sacrifice should be perfonned at a 
different time from that at first intended.’ The fault imputed to 
these sacrifices in the text in question would [only] be imputed 
if, after agreeing, at the time of placing the sacrificial fire, to 
pcrfomi the sacrifice alter sunrise, one. were to change it to a 
sacrifice before sunrise; there is, therefore, no self-contradiction 
in the passage referred to.” 

He next rebuts the charge of tautology. “ 60. ‘ The “^'eda is 
not tautological, because repetition may be proper.’ The par¬ 
ticle ‘ c/ia ' means again. ‘ Again, since repetition may be 
proper, there is no tautology.’ For repetition is only a fault 
when it is useless. But in the passage referred to, since repeti¬ 
tion is proper, its utOity is apparent. For when the first and 
the last of tlie elecen samidke7ils (forms of prayer used on throw¬ 
ing fuel into the fire) are each repeated thrice, the whole number 
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of verses will be made up to fftccn}'^ Accordingly, this ]ium- 
ber of fifteen is mentioned in these words of the Veda, ^ I smite 
this enemy who hates us, and whom wc hate, with the last of 
tlie fifteen verses, and with the thunderbolt of my words.’ ” 

He next observes that the advantage of repetition is commonly 
recognised. ^^Gl. ^And the Veda is not. tautological, because 
the utility of tliis division of discourse is admitted, ix., because 
the necessity for a division of language, that is, of a description 
of language characterized as reiterative, is acknowledged by the 
learned. For by dividing language into the difierent classes of 
mjundivey rdteratke, etc., learned men recognise the uses of the 
nil(.Tutivo And llun applies to llio Veda/' 

Tim aiilhor of tlm nphurismB then proccodb to stuto and to 
define (in Sutras 62—G7) the different sorts of discourse em¬ 
ployed in the Veda, and to defend the propriety of reiteration. 

Having thus refuted the arguments which aim at showing 
that the Veda is of no authority, he goes on to prove its autho¬ 
rity. 68. ^The authority of the Veda, like that of the spells and 
tlie medical treatise, follows from the authority of the wise 
[person wlio made it].’ Since a wise [person], the maker of a 
Veda, possesses autliority, ix,, is one who inculcates truth, it 
results from the force of the terms that the Veda was uttered by 
a person of this cliaracter; and by this reasoning tlie authority 
of the Veda is to be inferred. He illustrates this by the case of 
the spells and medical treatise. By spells {manird) arc meant 
the formula which neutralize poison, etc., and the section of the 
medical treatise {ayurveda) forms part of the Veda. Now as 
the authority of tliese two writings is admitted by general con¬ 
sent, tlie authority of everything which possesses the character¬ 
istics of the Veda must be inferred from this example. Some, 
however, explain the aphorism thus: a Veda is that in which 
authority is found or recognized. From such vedicity (or pos- 


If thcro are in all elevet) and Uvo of these are each repeated thrice^ "sve 

have (2x3 = ) six to add to the nine (which remain of the original eleven)^ making 
-■ 9 = ) Jifiuj}. Sec Muller’ 1 . Anc. Sans. Lit. pp. 89 nnd 393. 
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session of the character of a Veda), tlie autliority of any worlv is 
to be inferred.” 


It is not necessary to regard this 6Stli Sutra as expressing 
the ultimate grounds on winch Gotania would have vindicated 
the authority of the Vedas against its gainsayers. It is suffi¬ 
cient to consider tlie aphorism as merely indicating the proper 
basis on which the great logician thouglit that the infallibility 
of the ledas should bo defended, in opposition to those who 
maintained that their authority was derived from their eternity. 
Gotama, denied this eternity,' and deduced the infallibility of the 
Vedas liom the infallibility of tlieir author. In arguing with a 
disboliovi.T ill (lie Vedas, lie would Imye laid (o prove (liat they 
had really procoodod from an infallible author, 

11. Ike bdnkkya. — The-opinions of the author of the SiTnkhya 
aphorisms in regard to the authority of the Veda and tlie prin¬ 
ciples on which that authority depends, are contained in the 45th 
to the Slst aphorisms of the Fifth Book, which I extract witli 
the^eomments of Vijnana Bhikshu.« 4o. ‘ Na mtyaUaiii Veda- 
nam haryatm-srutel ’ 1| ‘ iSa tapo 'tapyata tasmat topaa tepanat 
trayo veda ajdyanta’ ity adi-sruter veddnaik 71a nifyatcam ity 
arthali ] veda-iutyatd-mkyam cha sajatiymiipUm-pracuhdnHch- 
chheda-pardin | Tarhi km paumsheyd vedah \ na ityaha 1| 46. 
Na paw'usheyatmik tatkartnli puru&ha^ya ahhavdV I'&mra- 
pratishedad Hi seskali 1 mgamain \ aparah harm hJmatv ity 
dkanxaycan aka || 47. ‘ J\ruktamuktayor ayoyyatvdt' H Jim 7 i- 
muhta-dhurmo Vkhmr visuddka-sattvataya niratisa 7 jar-mrMjho 
pi ‘ditardyatrdt sahas7'a-sdkha-veda-nh’7na7idyoyyah | ainuktas 
tv asai'vajnatvdd eta ayoyya ity arthah | Jiawii etam apawuvhe- 
yatvad nityatmm eva ayatam I tatrdha || 48. ‘ Na apaurushe- 
yatvdd nitijatvam aiikurddi-rai’ || Spasktam | iiant ankuradiskv 
api kdryatvena ghatadi-vat paunisheyatram anumeyam j fatrd- 
ho. II 49. ' Teskdm apt tadyoge drishta-bddkddi-prasaktih ’ || 
paurushoyaM tack ckharlra-janyam tti rydptir lake driskid tasyd 


“ Dr, BalLmtyne’g edition of tho Siinkliy.-i Sutras does not, I bidieve as 
extjnd beyond the fourtii book. ' ’ 
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hadhadir emvi sati sydd iii arihali | 7 ianv Adi-piirushochckari- 
tatvad Veda api paurusheyd eva i/y aha || 50. ^ Yasmin adnshte 
'pi kriia-huddhir upajdyate tat paurmheyam' || Drishte iva 
adnshte 'pi yasmin zastiini hnta-huddhir huldld-purmkatva- 
huddhir jdyate tad era paunisheyam iii xyamhnyate iiy arthali 1 
ctad uktam hhavMi j 7\a p\inL^hochchantatd--mdtrena pauncshe- 
yaixaiJi smsa-prascdsayoli siishipti-kdllnayoh paunishcyatca- 
xyavahdrdhhdmt kintu buddhi-jiurrahaUena | Yeddstu nihsvdsa- 
md eva adrishta-casad abuddhi-jmrvaha eva SrayamhJnivo sahd’ 
sat svayam hliaxanti | ato na te pounisheydh 1 tathd cha snitih 
‘ tosyaitasya Qnahato hhiUasya nisvasitam etad yad rigcedo ity 
adir iii 1 nanv ccam yarthdrtha-vdhydrthayhdiidpurvakatvdt 
suka-vdkyasyeva veddnam. api prdmdinjaih na sydt tatrdha || 51. 
*Nija-sakty-ahhvyakteh s^catahp)rdmd7}yam' || Yeddiidni 7iijd svd- 
hhdviki yd yathdrtha-yudnayanana-soktis tasyd mantrayxincdd- 
duo abhivyakter ujjalambhdd ahMla-vedandin eca svata eva pr,d- 
mdmjaili siddhyati na ruktri-yathdrtka-jfidiia’inulakatvdddmd ity 
arthah | tathd cha Nydya-sutram j ^ maiiirdyimeda-prdm.dnya- 
vackcha tatprdmdnyam' iii. 

Stitra 45. ' Eternity cannot bo predicated of the Vedas, 
since various texts in these books themselves declare tliem to 
have been produced.’ The sense is this, that the Vedas are 
proved not to be eternal by such texts as the following : ^ He 
performed austerity; from him, when he had thus performed 
austerity, the three Vedas were produced.’ [See above, p. 3.] 
Tliose other texts wliich assert the‘eteriiity [or perpetuity] of tlie 
Vedas refer merely to the unbroken continuity of the stream of 
homogeneous succession [or tradition]. i\re the Vedas, then, de¬ 
rived from any personal author? ‘ No,’ he replies in Sutra 46. 
* The Vedas are not derived from any personal author {paiim- 
she7/a)j since tliero is no person ipurushd) to make them.’ We 
must supply the words, 'since an Itvara (God) is denied.’ The 
sense is easy. In answer to the supposition that there may be 
some other maker, he remarks, Siltra 47,' No; for there could be 
no ft maker, either liberated or unliberatod.’ Vishnu, the chief of 
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all tliose beings who ai-c liberated even wliile they live/* though, 
from the pure goodness of his nature, he is possessed of perfect 
omniscience, would, owing to his impassiveness, bo unfit to com¬ 
pose the Veda consisting of a tliousiuul sfikhas (branches), while 
any unlibeiated person would be unfit for the task from want of 
omniscience. (See Sank.ara’8 comment on Braliina Sutras i. 
1, 3; above, p. 53, note.) But does not, then, the eternity of the 
Vedas follow from their liaving no iiersonal author? He replies 
(48), Iheir eternity does not result from their having no per¬ 
sonal author, since they resemble a bud, which sprouts from 
some root.’ This is clear. But is it not to be inferred that 
buds, etc., since they are products, have, like jars, etc., some 
personal maker? He replies (49), ‘If such a supposition were 
applied to the Vedas, it would there also be exposed to the 
objection that it is contrary to what we see, etc.’ Whatever is 
derived from a personal author is produced from a body ; this is 
a rule which is seen to hold invariably. Bdt if we assert that 
the Vedas are derived from a persoual author, we contradict the 
rule in question, [since the Vedas evidently did not spring from 
any one’s body].’ But are not the Vedas, too, derived from a 


person, seeing that they were uttered by the primeval Purusha ? 
He answers (50), ‘That object only’(even though it be an 
invisible one), which its maker is conscious of having made, can 
be said to be deiived from [or made by] a person.’ It is only 
those objects, be they seen or unseen, in regard to which a 
consciousness of design arises, that are ordinarily spoken of 
as made by a person. The sense is, that it is not mere utter¬ 


ance by a person which constitutes fonuation by that person 
(since we do not ordinarily speak of the inspirations and expira¬ 
tions of any person during the time of sleep, as formed by 
that person), but only utterance with consciou.s design. But 
the Vedas proceed of their own accord from Svayambhil (the self- 
existent), like an expiration, by the force of adrishta (destiny), 
without any consciousness on hi - part. Hence they are not 


** Srp Colebrookc’s Es'ays, i. 369, or p. 241 of Williams and Xorf itc’i; cd. 
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foruied by any person. Thus Ibe \ eda says, Tbis Eig-voda, 
etc., is the breath of this groat Being, etc.’ [See above, p. 7.] 
But will not the Vedas, also, be in this way destitute of autho¬ 
rity, like the chatter of a parrot, since they did not result from 
any knowledge of the correct meaning of the words of which 
they are made up? In reference to tliis, he says (51), ‘The 
Vedas have a self-proving autliority, since their inherent power 
is manifested.’ The self-evidencing authority of the atth-e Vedas 
is established by the manifestation, or perception, in certain 
portions of them, viz., the 'spells' and the ‘medical treatise,’ 
etc., of that inherent power which they (the Vedas) possess of 


generating correct knowledge, and docs not depend on its being 
shown that they (the Vedas) are founded on correct loiowledge 
in their utterer, or on any other ground of that sort. And to 
this effect is the Nyaya Satra, tliat ‘ its authority is like the 
authority of the spells and the medical treatise.’” (See above, 

p. 80.) 

In the 57th and following Sfltras of the same book, Kapila 
denies that sound has the character of spliota, or that it is 
eternal. 57. ‘ PratUyapramihhyarit, na sphotatmakaJ} khdah’l 
Pratyeha-varnchhjo ’tiriktaM kalam ityadi-rvpam ahhandam 
eka-padam sphota iti yogair abhyupagamyatc I kambu-grlvady- 
d'coycvccbhyo ’t'vnhto ghnto.dy-uvttycivlvci 1 sa chd sdbdu-viscsho 
padakhyo 'rtha-spkifikaranat sphota ify uchjate | sa sabdo 
'pramanikah 1 kutah 1 pramyapramibhydin ] sa sabdali hhn 
pratiyate na rd j adye yena varna-samuddyena dnupunl-visesha- 
visishtena so ’hkmjajyate tasya eva artha-pratyayakatvam astu 1 
k'm antargadmd tarn | aniye tv ajMta-sphotasga nasty artha- 
prafyayana-saktir iti vyarthd spkota-kalpana ity urthal/, 1 Pur- 
vatti vedanaffi nityatvam pratishiddkam \ idunim varna-nityat- 
vam apt p-atiskedati \\ 58. ‘ Na sabda-niitjattain karyata-pra- 
meh '\\ Sa fx.a ayani ga-kara iiyddi-'pratyabhijM-balad varna- 
nityatvam na yuktam ! utpanno ga-kdra ityCidi-pratyaycna anit- 
yatm-siddkrr ity arthah 1 pratyabhyVid tojgdtlyatdrvishayml \ 
anyathd g ha fade)' apt pratyabhij^ayd nityatdpattcr iti 1 sankate 1| 
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59. ' Piiroa-siddha-sattmsya abhimjaktir dlpcnem ghatasya’ || 
Nanu puna-siddha-sattakasyawa sahdasya dhvanyadibhir yd 
’bkkyaklis tanmdircm utpadtih pratUcr uskayah ] abhivyaktau 
dnshtdnto dlpcnem ghatasya iti | Pariharati H CO. ‘ Sathdnjya- 
siddhantas chet siddha-sadhamm’ H Abldvyahtir yady andgaid- 
vasthd-tydgcna vartta)7idndvasthd-ldbha ify uchyate tadd sat- 
kd)yya-siddkd7itak 1 tddnsa-nityatmTicha saroa-hdrydndm eva 
hi siddha-sddha7ta77i ity arthah 1 yadi cka va7'tta77idnatayd sata 
cva gfid7%a-7ndt7'a-r1lpiny abhb77yaJitir uchyate tadd ghatadlnd7n 
api nityaUdpatth' ityddi, “ ‘ Sound has not the character of 
sphota, from the dilemma that it must bo cither apparent or not 
apparent.’ A modification of sound called sphota, single, indi¬ 
visible, distinct from individual letters, existing in the form of 
words like kalasa (jar), distinguished also from parts of words 
like kambu-g7ni'a (striped-neck), and forming a whole like the 
word ghata (jar), is assumed by the Yogas. And this species 
of sound called a word ipada) is designated sphota from its 
manifesting a meaning. Bnt the existence of this form of sound 
is destitute of proof. Wliy ? ‘ From the dilemma that it must 
be either apparent or not apparent.’ Does this form of sound 
appear or not ? If it appears, tlicn let the power of disclosing 
a meaning [which is ascribed by our opponents to sphota'] be 
regarded as belonging to that collection of letters, arranged in a 
particular order, by which ^,the supposed sphota is manifested. 
^Y]lat necessity is there for tliat superfluous sphota ? If, on the 
contrary, it docs not appear, then that unk7i07vn sphota can have 
no power of disclosing a meaning, and conscf]uently it is useless 
to suj)pose that any such thing as sphota exists. 

" The eternity of the Vedas had been already denied. He 
now denies the eternity of letters also. 58. ‘ Sound is not 
eternal, since it is clear that it is a production.’ The meaning 
is, that it is not reasonable to infer on (he strength of the recog¬ 
nition of the letter G as the'same that we knew before (see 
Mimansa Aphorisms i. Ifij above, p. 66), that letters are 
eternal j smee it is clear that G and other letters are produced. 
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and therefore cannot be eternal. The recognition of these letters 
has reference to then’ being of the same fund as we have per¬ 
ceived before ; since otherwise we aro landed in the absurdity 
that, because we recogTiize a jar or any other such object to be 
the same, it must therefore he eternal. 

“ He expresses a doubt: 59. ‘ AYhat we hoar may be merely 
the mamfestation of a previously e.xisting thing, as a jar is mani¬ 
fested (not created) by tlie light of a lamp.’ (See Mluiansa 
Aphorisms, i. 12, 13; above, p. 56.) Is it not the fact that it 
is merely the manifestation of language by sounds, etc., which 
begins to exist as an object of perception? An illustration 
of such manifestation is that of a jar by means of a lamp. 

“ He repels tliis doubt : 60. ‘ If the axiom that an eflect 
exists in its cause be here intended, this is merely proving what 
is already admitted.’ If by manfestation is meant the relin¬ 
quishment by any substance of its previous undeveloped state," 
and the attainment of its present developed state, then we have 
morelV the recognized principle of an effect virtually existing 
in its cause (see Sfmkhya Karika Aph. ix.); and as such 
etei'nity is truly predicable of all effects whatever, it is prosing 
a thing already proced to assert it here. If, on the other hand, 
by manifestation be merely meant the perception of a thing 
actually existing, then w'e shall be involved in the absurdity of 
admitting that jars, etc., also are eternal, etc.” 


Sect. IX. — Ftome further rcasoningB in support of the Bupernatural origin 
of the Veda, and distinctmi in point of authority letween it and 
the SmriliB or non- Vedie SastraB as stated ly the Commentators on 
the Taittiriya Tajur-veda, the Fnrva Mimansd, Itanu, and the 
Vedanta, etc. ; difference of opinion letween Sanhara and Madhusu- 
jluna regarding the orthodoxy of JCapila and iLatiuda, 

\-.Tlie Nyaija-mdla-nstara.--l shall begin this section with 
an extract on the supernatural origin of the Veda from the Nydya- 
md/a-vistara, a summary ol’ the doctrines of the Ptirva Mlmsnsii of 

I.iUratty, *• tli'’ of being not yet arriveit at something” [?] 
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Jaimini, by Mfidhava Acliaryj^a, the brother of Say ana Acliaryya 
(see above, p. 40). Nyaya-mula-vistara i. 1, 25, 26 : Paurushe- 
yafa na m vcda-mkya/7i sydt paurusheyatd 1 Kathahadi-samd- 
khydndd vdhyatvdchchdnya-vdkya-vat 1 Samdhhyd ^dkyapakat- 
vena vdkyatmntu pardhatam 1 Tatkartraniipalavibhena sydt tato 
^pauricsheyatd H Kdthakaili Kaiiihumailt Taittirlyaham ityddi 
samdhhyd taitad-icda-vishayd loke drishtd j taddldta-pratyayas- 
cha tenaprolitam ity asminn artlic varttate 1 taihd sail Vydsena 
prohtam Vaiydsiham Bhdratam ity ddav itapaurusheyatmmpra- 
tlyatc 1 hificha | nmataffi veda-vdhyam paitrusheyain 1 vdhyatvdt 1 
Kdlidasddi-mhya-tad itiprdpte brumah 1 adhyayana-sampraddya- 
pramrttahatvena samdhhyd xipapadyatc 1 Kdlidasadi-granthcshu . 
tat-sargdmsdne karttdrd upalabhyante 1 tathd vedasyapi pate- 
rusheyaicG taUharttd icpatabkyeta- na cha upalabhyate 1 ato mk- 
yatva-hetuh pratikula-tarka-pardkatah | tasmad apaunisheyo 
vedali 1 tathd sati puruska-huddhi-hritasya aprdmdnyasya and- - 
sankaniyatmd ndhkdkyasya dhamm prdmdmjam susitutam}^ 
[Verses] ‘Is the word of the Veda of human origin or 
not? . It must be human, since (1) it bears the names of 
Kathaka, etc., and (2) has the characters of a sentence, like 
other sentences. No ; for (1) the names arose from parti¬ 
cular persons being teachers of the Vedas, and (2) the objec¬ 
tion that the Vedic precepts have the characters of common 
sentences is refuted by other considerations. ‘ For the Veda 
must be supeniaturai, since it has never been known to 
have had a maker.' [Comment] It is objected (1) that the 
names Kathaka, Kauthuma, Taittirlyaka, etc., are applied in 
common usage to the diflerent Vedas; and the taddhiia affix 
by which these appellations are formed, denotes ‘uttered by^ 
[Katha, Kuthumi, and Tittiri] (comp. Panini iv. 3, iOl). Such 
being the case, it is clear tliat tlicse parts of tlie Vedas are of 
human origin [or derived from a person, purusha^y lilce the 

I liavc extracted tliis passage from Prof. Goldstucker’a unp-ablished text of tUo 
Nyuya-maltVvistarH; and I am indebted to tbc same profound scholar for some 
assistance in my translation of it. 
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MahaLbnrata, which is styled Yo.\yadha, because it was uttered 
by Vyasn, etc. And further (2), the sentences of the Veda, 
being subject to different interpretations, are of human origin, 
because they have the properties of a sentence, like the sentences 
of Krilidasa, etc. To this we reply (1), the name applied to any 
Veda originates in the fact that the sage whose name it bears, 
was an agent in transmitting the study of that Veda. But (2) 
in the books of Kalidasa and others, the authors are discoverable 
[from the notices] at the end of each section. Now if the Veda 
also w'cre of luiman composition, tlie author of it w^ould, in like 
manner, be discoverable; but such is not the case. Hence, tlie 
objection that the Veda partakes of the nature of common sen¬ 
tences is refuted by opposing considerations. Consequently the 
Veda is superhuman. And such being the case, as we cannot 
suspect in it any fallibility occasioned by the defects of human 
reason, the preceptive texts of the Veda are demonstrated to be 
authoritative in questions of duty.'* 

n.--jora/td^a.—The verses just quoted are repeated 
in the Vedartlia-pralvas'a of Madhava on the Taittiriya Sanhitii 
(p. 26), with a various reading at the beginning of the third 
line, viz., ^ mmakhyanam jprataclianaV instead of ^ samdhhyd 
'dhjd'pakatrcna' The comment by which the verses are ex¬ 
plained in the same wmrk, is as follow^s:— Ydlmilnyam Yahjd^l- 
luycm ityddi-samakliydyiad Rdmayana^BlidraioAVikam yathd 
pauruskeyam tathd Kdthakam Kautlamam Taittirlyam ityddi- 
samdkhydndd ccdali paurushe]/ah ] hiTicha veda-tdhyam paum- 
sheyadi mhyaiedt Kaliddsadi-vdltya-zad iii cket 1 maimm 1 mm- 
praddya-pmvriityd mmdkhyopapatieli 1 Ydkyatm-hetus tv am- 
palahdJd-nraddhct-hMdiyaydpaBi^^^^^ 1 Yathd Yyasa- Ydl- 
mki-prabhntayas tad-yranika-mrmdndcasare kmkhid upalah- 
dkafi I ajiyair apy axichhinm-sampradayma tipalabhyonte | na 
tathd xedaA’arftd punishah kakJdd uptalahdkah | pratyiita red- 
o.^ya 'nityatrafh sritti-smritibhydM puTxam udahritam | Para- 
rndfmd tit veda-karttd 'pi na laiikika-piirushah [ fasmdt knrttri- 
dnshabhdxdd 7idsty apvdmdnya-mnkd^ '' It may be said (1) that 
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as tbe Erimayana, the Mahabharata, and other such books, are 
regarded as the works of men from the epithets Yahnlluya (com¬ 
posed by Valmlld), Vaiydsiklya (composed by Vyfisa), etc., which 
they bear, so too the Veda must be of human origin, since it is 
called by the appellations of Kdthaka^ Kauthima, and Tajttinya, 
etc.; and further (2), that the word of the Veda must be human, 
because it possesses the properties of a common sentence. But 
these objections. are unfounded, for (1) the appellation of any 
part of the Veda is derived from some sage who was an agent in 
transmitting the study of it; and (2) the objection about the 
Veda having the properties of a common sentence is opposed to 
the fact that no author was ever perceived, and is refuted by the 
length of time [during which the Veda has been received as 
superhuman]. For though Vyfisa and Valmiki, etc., when em¬ 
ployed in the composition of their rcvspective works, wore per¬ 
ceived by some persons to be so engaged, and are knovm by 
others also [in after ages] to be the authors, from the existence 
of an unbroken tradition to that effect;—no human author of 
the Veda has ever been perceived. On the contrary, we have 
formerly shown that the eternity of the Veda is declared both 
by itself and by the Smriti. And even if the supreme Spirit 
be the maker of it; still he is not a mundane person, and con- 
secpiently, as no defect exists in the maker, tliere is no reason 
to suspect fallibility in his work.'' 

I do not know how it has happened that these commentators 
have taken no notice of an obvious objection which may be 
raised to the validity of this reasoning, vi^., that the hymns of 
the Kik and other Vedas are all set down in the Anukramanls, 
or indices to those w'orks, as being uttered by particular rishis; 
the rishis being, in fact, there defined as those whose words the 
hymns w^CYO~~^ycisyci va/tyci^fi sci 'lishili, (Sec Colebrooke s !Misc. 
Ess. i. 2G, or p. 12 of W. and N.’s ed.) Though, however, thif 
objection has not been noticed in any of the preceding pas¬ 
sages, an answer has been provided to it in the well-known 
assertion of the orthodox Indian writers that the rishis did not 
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compose, but only saw tbe liymns and otbei’ parts of the Vedas, 
which had in reality pre-existed from eternity. 

Thus, in the Vedartha-prakasa ou the Taittirlya Sauhita, p. 11, 
it is said: Alrndnyartha-drashtara rishayali 1 Teshdm veda- 
draskiritvatri smaryate 1 Yuyante ’ntarhitm*'' Vedcin setiMsan 
maharskayah \ Lebhire tapasd purmvi amtjfidtdli svayambhutd. 
(Mahabhurata, Sautiparva, verse 7,660. See above} p. 73.) 
“ The rishis were seers of things beyond the reach of the bodily 
senses. The fact of their seeing the Vedas is recorded in the 
Smriti: ‘ The great rishis, empowered by Svayambhii, formerly 
obtained, through devotion, the Vedas and the Itihasas which had 
disappeared at the end of the [preceding] Yiiga.’ ” 

So, too, Manu (as already quoted. Part First, p. 142) says, 
PrajCipatir idafn sdstrarii tapasakdsryat prabhidi 1 Tathaiva 
vedan riskayas tapasd pratipedlre. “ Prajapati created this 
Sastra (the lnstitutc.s of Manu) by devotion ; and by devotion 
the rishis obtained the Vedas.” 

Sec also the passages from the Nirukta in pp. 174 ff. and 20o 
of the Second Part of this work. 

A distinct line of demarcation is generally drawn by the more 
critical Indian writers between the Vedas and all other classes of 
Indian Siistras, however designated. The former are considered 
to be infallible, and to possess an independent authority; while 
the latter dei-ive their authority from the Veda alone, and (in 
theory) are infallible guides only in so far as they coincide with 
the Veda. This will be clear from the folloAving passages. 

l.—^'yaya-mdld-'cistara.—Yhe first text which I will adduce 
has been already quoted in the Second Part of this work, but I 
shall repeat it here for facility of reference. It is from the 
Kyaya-mala-vistara i. 3, 24. Baudhdyandpastambasmldyana- 
kdtydyamdi-ndmdnkitdli kolpasutrddi-granthd mgama-ninihta- 
shadanga-grardhd Mam-ddi-smritayas cha apauniskeydh 1 dhar- 
makmddhiganaiiamt 1 veda-vat 1 na cha mula-pramdna-sdpex- 


The text of the Bihlioth. Ind. reads tarhi tan. I have followed the M. Bli., 
which tndmtlv gives the ^ruc rending. 
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atvena veda-vaishamyam iti sankaniyam 1 utpmin&ya htiddkelf. 
svatalypramdmjanglkiircna nirapexamt 1| Maivam 1 uktanu- 
manasya kdlatyayapadishtatvat 1 Baudhayana-sUtram Apas- 
tamba-sutram ity cvam puriisha-namna te granthd uchyante | 
cha KathaJiadi-samakliya-tat pravachana-nhmttatvafh yuhtam j 
tad-yrantha-nirmana-kale tadanintanaifi kaischid vpalahdliat- 
vat 1 tacJmha amchhinna-pdrampai'yena anurarttate 1 tatalf Kdli- 
dasadi-yrantka-i'at panruskcydli j tatkdpi veda-mulattdt pramd- 
tiam 11 . . . kalpasya vedatmffi nddydpi siddka?n 1 kinttc prayat- 
ncna sddkanlyam 1 7ia clia tat sddhayituiii sakyarn 1 paumske- 
yatvasya samdkhyayd tat-karttnr npalambhaio, cha sadhiiatrat. 

“ It may be said that the Kalpa Sutras and other works desig¬ 
nated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, 
Katyayana, etc., and the' -Nigama, Nirakta, and sis Vedangas, 
together with the Smritis of Mann and others, are superhuman, 
because they impart a knowledge of duty, as the Yedas do ; and 
that they should not be suspected of inferiority to the Vedas on 
the gTound that they depend upon a primary authority, since 
the knowledge which they impart is independent, because it is 
admitted to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect, for 
the inference in question is refuted by the length of time [during 
which these works have been recognized as human composi¬ 
tions]. The books in question arc called by the names of men, 
as ‘ the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘ the Sutras of Apastamba; ’ and 
these designations cannot cbrroctly be said to originate in the 
oral transmission of the works by those teachers whose names 
they beai’ (as is really the case in regard to the Kfithaka and 
other parts of the Veda), for it was known to some of the contem¬ 
poraries of these men, at the time when they were composing 
these Sutras, Smritis, etc., that they were so engaged; and this 
knowledge has descended by unbroken tradition. Hence the 
books in question ai’e, like the works of Kalidasa and others, of 
hiunan origin. Nevertheless, they possess authority, as being 
founded on the Veda,” . . . The following additional remarks 
represent the opinion of the Guiai (Prabhfikara) on the same 
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question : '' It is not yet* proved that the Kalpa Sutras possess 
the character of the Veda; it Tvould require great labour to 
prove it; and, in fact, it is impossible to prove it. For the 
human origin of these books is established by the names whicli 
they bear, and by their being observed to have had authors.'’ 

II. — Kulluka .—The same thing is admitted by Kulliika, the 
commentator on Manu, who (in his remarks on i. 1) thus defines 
the relation of his author to the Vedas : Paunisheyatve 'pi Manu- 
mkyanam amfita-malmjana-parigrahat srutyupayrahdchcha 
veda-mulakatayd prdmdnyam \ Tathd cha chhdndogya-hrdhmane 
sruyate * Manur mi yat kiTichid avadat tad hheshajam bheshaja- 
tdydh ’ iti | Vrihaspatlr apy aha * Yedarthopanilandhritmt prd- 


dhanyam hi Manoh sinriiam | Mamartlia-upanid tu yd mnniili 
sd na sasyate | Tdvach chhdstrdni sohhante tarha-^ydkarandni 
cha I Dharmdrtha-moxopadcsktd Manur ydvanna drisyate' 1 
Mahdhhdrafe 'py uhtam ' Purdnam Mdnavo dharmoh sdngo 
vedas childtsitam 1 Ajfid-siddha.ni chatmri na hantavydni hetu- 
bliih' I rirodhi Dauddhddi-tarhair na hantavydni 1 anuliulastu 
mmd/7isddi-tarkah pravaritaniya eva | ata era vaxyati ' drshaiTi 
dharmopadesaTicha veda-sdstrdnrodhind 1 yas tarhendnusan- 
dhatte sa dharmafii teda netarali itl, Though the Institutes 
of Manu had a human author, still, as their reception by illus- 
tnous men of nnimpeaclied [orthodoxy], and their confonnity to 
the Veda, prove that they are based upon the latter, they are 
authoritative. Accordingly it is recorded in the Chhandogya 
Brahraaua that, ^ Whatever Manu said is a medicine of remedial 
efficacy.’ And Vrihaspati says : ' As Manu expounds the sense of 
the Veda, he is traditionally celebrated as pre-eminent. But 
that smriti which is contrary to the sense of Manu, is not ap¬ 
proved. Books [on law ?], logic, and grammar are all eclipsed 
as Soon as Manu, our instructor in duty, and in the means of 


attaining both eartljly prosperity, and final Lil)eration, is beheld.’ 
And it is said in the Mahabharata : ^The Pimauas, the institutes 
of Manu, the Veda with its appendages, and treatises on medi¬ 
cine, tliese four, which are established by [divine] command. 
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arc not to be assailed by rationalistic argumentsthat is, they 
are not to be attacked by hostile reasonings, such as those of 
the Bauddhas. But friendly arguments, such as those of the 
Mimansakas, are to be employed. And accordmgly, we shall 
find below (Manu xii. lOG) that he says, ‘ the man who inves¬ 
tigates the injunctions of the rishis, and the rules' of duty by 
reasoning which is agreeable to the Yeda, he, and he only, is 
acquainted with duty.’” (See above, p. 13, note 10.) 

lll.—Nt/d^/a-mald-vistara .—But the precepts of the smriti are 
not considered useless or superfluous. On the contrary, an 
authority is attributed to them coiTesponding to the antiquity, 
elevated position, and sacred character of their authors. Thus, 
the author of the Nyflya-mala-vistara says (i. 3, 3): Yhmid 
smntir teda^mdld 1 vakllka-manvddi-pramta-smntikdt 1 upana- 
yanddhjayanddi-smriii-vat j na cha raiyarthyam sankanlyam 1 
as 7 nad-ddlndM pi-atyaxesku pdroxeshu vdnd vedeshu npi'aklr- 
nasya aniishtheydi'thasya ehatra sanxipyamditaicdt. “ The 
variously understood smriti is founded on the Veda, because the 
traditions, such as those regarding investiture, study, etc., have 
been compiled by Vedic men, such as Manu and others. Nor is 
it to be surmised that the smriti is useless, since it throws 


together in a condensed form a variety of injunctions regarding 
matters to be observed, which are scattered through different 
Vedas, both such as are visible and such as are invisible to us.” 
(This last expression appears to refer to the supposition that 
some parts of the Veda wliich Manu and others had before them 
when compiling their owui works, have now been lost, feee 
Miiller’s Anc. Sans. Lit. pp. 103-107.) 

Accordingly the smritis have an authority superior to that 
founded merely on the practice of learned mqn of modem date ■ 
derived from their own private study of the Vedas. Thus the 
Nyaya-mala-vistara says (i. 3, 19): Na Id iddnlntanah mhfd/i 
Mauv-adi-vad dMdla-tiprakrisk(ai7i xedaih dkya-jMncna sdx- 
dtkarmm kahmmnid yem sishfdchdro 7,mla-rcdam anumapayet. 
“ For learned men of the present day do not possess the power, 





wliich Mauu and others had, of placing before their minds, 
through divine knowledge, the Veda which was far removed 
from them both in place and time, so as to justify us in regard¬ 
ing the practice of these moderns as a sufficient ground for 
inferring the existence of a Veda as its foundation/’ 

But as learned men, in any particular country or at any par¬ 
ticular time, may be able to consult some smriti which authorizes 
their particular observances, these observances may serve as 
ground for inferring the existence of some smriti on which they 
are founded, but not for infemng.a Veda: {tasmach chhishtd- 
ckdrena smritir animdtuiii sakjate na tu mitih). But a smriti 
which is thus merely inferred to exist is set aside by any visibly 
existing smriti of contrary import: {aiiumitoj cha svintw viriid- 
dimjd jnatyaxayd srnrifyd bCcdhyate)” 

IV.— Sankara .—The above passages, by assuming that Manu 
and other eminent sages had the power of consulting Vcdic texts 
now no longer accessible, make them practically almost infal¬ 
lible. The same view is taken by Sankara Acharyya. (See, 
however, the passage quoted from him above, in note 31, p. 45.) 
In answer to the remark of a Mlmfiiisaka objector stated in the 
comment on the Brahma Sutras i. 3, 32, that the Itihasas and 
Puranas, being of human origin, have only a derived and 
secondary authority (‘ itihdsa-piirdnam api paiu'usheyatzdt 
pramdndntara-ynulaidm dhdnxaie)^ Sankara argues in his 
explanation of the following Sutra (i. 3, 33) that they have an 
independent foujidation : Itihdsa-piirdnam api vydkhydtena mar- 
yena sambkatad mantrdrthamda-mulatxdt prabhavati deratd- 
vigrahddl 'prapaftchayitmn | pratyaxa-mulam apt sambkavati | 
hhacaii hi asmdkam apratyaxam api chirantaadndm pratyaxam 1 
tathd cha Yydsadayo deimtddjhifypratyaxaiyi ryavaharantlti smar- 
yatt 1 yasta bruydd iddnintandndm wa puri:eshdm api ndsii 
devadibhir r.yacahartium sdmarthyoM Hi sa jayad-vaichitryam 
pratishedet | iddnlm wa cha na anyadd 'pi sdnabImiiTiah xatriyo 
'stJti brfiydt | taiascha. rajasuyddi-chodand vpanindhyat 1 idd- 
nira ir^a cha kdldntoxc. *py avyaxasthita-prdydn tarndkrama-dhar- 
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7 nm j)ratijanita tatascha vyamstha-vidhayi sdstrain anarihakaiU 
huryat \ Tasmad dharmotkarsha-vamt chirantand devadibhih 
pratyaxafli vyajahrur iti sUshyate 1 apt cha smaranti ‘ smdhyd- 
yddishta-devata-saviprayogcc ityddi \ yogo 'py aninmdy-aisiai'ya- 
pvdpti-phalakali maryaindno 7ia saJiyate mhasa-7ndtrena prat- 
ydkliydtim j srutiscka yoga-mdkdtmya7Ti pratydkhydpayati 1 
‘ jmtlivy-ap-tejo-7iila-kJie samuithite pianchdimake yoga-gune 
prarritte | 72 a tasyo rogo 7ia jard 7ia mrityuh prdptasya yogdd 
Tiimishani sai'lram^ iti j risklndm apt 7nanira-brdh7nana-darsi- 
TidiJt sdinarthyatTi na astnadiycna sdmarthyena upamdtuili yuk- 
tarn I tasmdt so.mfdain itikdsa-pu7*d)iavi, The Itibasas and 
Paranas also, baving originated in the way which has been 
explained, have power, as being based on the hymns and artha- 
vadas, to evince the corporeality, etc., of the gods. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that they are founded upon intuition. For 
there were things palpable through intuition to the ancients, 
though they are not thus palpable to us.’^ Accordingly it is 
recorded in the sinriti that Vyfisa and others associated face to 
face with the gods.**® Any man who should maintain that the 
ancients, like his own contemporaiies, were destitute of power 
tb iis to associate with superhuman beings like the gods, would 
be denying all variety in the history of the world. Such a person 
would in like manner affirm that as now there is no kshattriya 
possessed of universal sovereignty, so neither was there ever 
such a prince; and would thus impugn the scriptural injunc- 


See Part Second, p. 174; see also Prof. Muller’s article on the Vuisoshika 
Philosophy in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, voL vii. p. 311, where 
it is remarked that the Vaiseshikas, like Kapila, include the intuition of rishis 
■under the category oipratyaXii- {nrs/ta/h jnhnam suira-kricd 2 T^thaJ: na lacciium yogi^ 
pt'aiyaoce ^ntarhhuvai). 

Compare Uesiod, fragment 119; ^eral ykp r6r€ Jaircs ^vual Jc e6coKoi 

^iOapdroiart Oeotai Kara&vijTOts r'dpOpt^ot^. 

Immortal gods, not unfamiliar, then 

Their feasts and converse shared vith mortal rricn. 

And Herodotus writes of the Egyptiftiis, ii. 144 : T.h hi Ttpimpov rufP duhpSjj^ 
rotrrup Oeovs Iiyai rovs iv ikpxot'ras, 6iK€ovra^ aya, Tolcrt auBpeimoKn. “ And 

[the Rgyptian priests said] that before these men the gods w-re the rulers in Eg^-pt, 
dwelling together with men.’* 
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ions regaixliiig the raja^uya sacrifice [which was only to be 
performed by a universal monarch]. He would also allege that 
in fonuer times, as now, the duties of castes and of orders were 
scarcely at all in force, and would thus render fruitless the scrip¬ 
tures by which tlie rules relating to them are ordained. By 
these considerations it is intimated that tlie ancients, in conse¬ 
quence of their eminent holiness, w'erc admitted to associate 
immediately with the gods, etc. And the smriti speaks of ' con¬ 
tact with the gods made known by sacred study,’ etc. Again, 
when the smriti talks of devotion resulting in the acquisition of 


superhuman faculties such as minuteness, this assertion cannot 
have been made through mere audacity [ix,, it must have had 
some good foundation]. The Veda, too, declares the immense 
power of devotion in these words : * When the fivefold influence 


ol devotion, arising in the elements of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether, has begim to act, and a man has attained an ethereal [?] 
body, he is no longer affected by disease, decay, or death.’ And 
it is unreasonable to estimate by the analogy of our own power, 
the power of the rishis, the seers of the Vedic hymns and 
brahmanas. Wherefore the Itihasas and Piiranas have a foim- 
dation.”’ 

Sankara docs not, however, treat all the ancients in this way. 
Like many other systernatizers, he finds no difficulty in rejecting 
or explaining away any authorities which come into conflict with 
his views. It is thus that lie deals with ivapila, the author of 
the Sankhya. That eminent sage is thus spoken of in the 
Svetasvatara U]jani3had v. 2 : Vo yojtiia yonim adhithhthaty cko 
rmdni rupdni yonlscha sandh | rishhn i^rasdiam Kapilayu yas 
tem agrepdrudr hihhartti jdyamaficka pasyet, The god who 

alone superintends every source of production and all forms, 
who foimerly nourished with various knowledge his sou the 
rLIii liapila, and beheld him at his birth.” 


^ Sco S ankara s coimaentaiT on this passage in Bibl. Ind. vii. 351, and Dr. 11001**8 
translarif.r, p, 62, with the note; also Dr. DjUl’e note in pp. 18 and 19 of the preface 
to bi« edition of the Saiikhya TraYachana Dhasbya, in the Bibl. Ind. 
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in bis comuient on tlie Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1, Sankara 
remarks on this passage of the Upanisbad as follows Ya tu 
srutlli Eapilasya jfianatikayaili darsayaiitl pradarsita na toyd 
sniti-viriiddhcm api KdpUavi matam h'addhdiuili sakyaiJi Kapi- 
lam iti sniii-sdma.nya mdtratrdd anyasya cha Kapilasya sayara- 
2 mt/'d?um ]V'ataptur Va^icdeva-^mnnah smaramt 1 anyartha- 
darmnasya. cha 2 )rdpti-raldtasya asddhakatcdt 1 Bhamii cha 
anyd Manor mdhdtynm pirahhydpayanU sruilr ^ yad rai hificlia 
Mamir amdai iad bheshajani iti 1 Mamma cha ^ m)'va-hhi(teshic 
chdtmdnam sarva-hhuidni chdtmani 1 samam pasyami Citma-yujl 
svdrdjyam adhigachchhatV iti sarvcxtmatca-darmnayn prasa77tsatd 
Kdpilam matam nmdyate iti gamyate | Kapilo hi na sarvalmatm- 
darsanam anumanyate dima-hheddhhyupagamdt j . . . . atascha 
atma-bheda-halpanayd 'pi Kapilasya tantrasya veda-rmiddhat- 
va?7i vedannsdri-Manu-cacliana-mnidliatzaTicho. na hecalahi $va~ 
tantra'prahnti-imrikalpanayd cveti siddham j ‘‘And tlie Vedic 
text which has been pointed out, showing the pre-eminence of 
Kapila^s knowledge, cannot bo a w’arrant for believing the doc¬ 
trine of Kapila, though contrary to the Veda, since the word 
Kapila has, in this text, a general sense [applicable to others 
besides the autlior of the Sankhya], and another Kapila called 
Vasudeva, the consumer of Sagara’s sons, also, is mentioned in 
the sjnriti; and since a darsana of a dillerent import, devoid of 
benefit [?], has no power of proving anything. There is, besides, 
another text of the Veda which sets forth the eminent dignity of 
Manu in these terms, ‘ Whittever Mann said is medicine.' And 
Mami,—when he emploj^'S the words, ‘ He who, with impartial 
eye, beholds himself in all beings, and all beings in himself, 
thus sacrificing his own personality, becomes identified with the 
self-refulgent Being;' and, by saying this, commends the tenet 
that everything is one with the supreme Spirit—must be under¬ 
stood as censuring Kapila’s doctrine. For Kapila does uot 
assent to the identity of Brahma and the universe, for we know 

that he holds a diversity of souls.”.(After quoting one 

passage from the Maliabhfirata, and another from the Veda, to 
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^ove that Kapila is wrong, Sankara proceeds): “ Hence it is 
proved that Kapila’s system is at variance with the Veda and 
with the words of Manu, who follows the Veda, not only in sup¬ 
posing an independent Prakriti (nature), but also in supposing a 
diversity of souls.” 

IV, —See also Sankara’s commentary on the Taittirlya Upani- 
shad. Bib. Ind. vii. pp. 136, 137, where he says: Kapila-kdndd- 
adi-tarka-sastra-virodka iti diet \ na 1 teshdm muldbhdve veda- 
virodke dia hhrdntyopapatteTi \ “ If it be objected that this is 
contrary to the rationalistic doctrines of Kapila and Kanada 
[and therefore wrong], I answer no, since these doctrines are 
proved to be erroneous, as having no foundation, and as being 
in opposition to the Veda.” 

V. —His remarks on a passage of the Prasna Upanishad are as 
follows, and afford a curious specimen of the contemptuous man¬ 
ner in which tliis orthodox Vedantist treats the heretical Sankhyas, 
etc, (PrasnaUp. vi. 4; Bib. Ind. viii. 244) Sdnkhydstu acidyd- 
’dkyaropitam eva purushe karttntmffi knyd-kdrakam phalafidia 
iti kalpayiim dyama-vdhyaivdt punas tatas trasyantaJi param- 
di thata eoa hhohtntmm pxtrushasya ickckhanti | tattcdntaraUcha 
pradhanam purushdt paramartkorvastu-hhutam eva kalpayanto 
'nyartarkika-kntu-buddki-vishaydli santo vikanyante 1 Tathd itare 
idrkikdli sdnkkyair ity evam paraspara-viruddhartha-kalpandta 
dmiskdrtkina iva pranino 'nyonyarTi viruddhamdnd artha-damt- 
vdt paramdrtka-tatttdt tadduram eva apakrishyante | atas tan- 
matam anddritya vedaniartha-tatioam ekatva-darsanam prati 
adardvanto mumuxavali syur iti tdrkika-mate dosha-dananaffi 
Idndiid udiyate ’smdbhir na tu tdrlnka-tdtparxjyena 1 “ The fol¬ 
lowers of the Sankhya maintain that the functions of action, 
causation, and the enjoyment of reward become' erroneously 
attributed to the soul (purusha) in consequence of supervening 
ignorance; but as this doctrine differs from that of Scripture, they 
become afraid of it, and seek to ascribe to the soul enjoyment in 
the proper sense. And imagining another principle distinct 
from soul, viz., PradhRna (or nature), which they regard as 
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substance in the proper sense, they become the objects of criti¬ 


cism by other rationalists, and are crushed. In consequence 
of these contradictory conceptions of the Siinkhyasts, other free¬ 
thinkers again begin to quarrel with them like animals [dogs he 
would no doubt have liked to say] fighting for flesh; and thus. 


from their having some selfish object [?] in view, they are all 
drawn away to a distance from the essential truth. Wherefore 


let men, disregarding their tenets, seek for final liberation by 
paying honour to the principles of the Vedantic doctrine, which 
maintains the unity of all being. We have thus pointed out 
something of the errors of the rationalists, but without any 
reference to the rationalists personally.” 

VI. —In thus depreciating Kapila, Sankara is in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the Bhagavata Purana (which, however, is considered to 
be a work of later date“)> in which the author of the Sankhya is 
spoken of with the greatest reverence. Thus in Bhfig. Pur. i. 
3, 10, he is described as the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. Pafi- 
chamafi Kapllo nama siddkesah kala-viphttam \ pr^ycachasurayc 
sankhyam taUva-grama-mmrnayam \ In his fifth manifesta¬ 
tion, he [in the form of] Kapila, lord of saints, declared to Asuri 
the Sanlvhya which defines the collection of principles, and wliich 
had been lost tlnrough the lapse of time.” 

VII. —And again, in Bhag. Pur. ix. 8, 12, 13, Kapila is made 
the subject of eulogy. A legend narrates tliat the sixty thousand 
sons of King Sagara, conceiving Kapila to be the robber of a 
horse which had been caiTied away from their sacrifice, advanced 
to slay him, when they were burnt up by fire issuing from his 
body. The author of tho Purana, however, denies that this was 
in any degree owing to passion on the part of the sage: Na 
sadhU'Vado 7mini-kopa-hharjita nripeiidra-putrd iti sattva-dkd- 
mani 1 katkavi tumo roshamayafti mhhdoyate jagat-pavitrdtmani 
khe Tcijo bhuvali | yasyeritd sdnkhyamayi dridheha naur yayd 
mumuoous tarate duraiyayam | bkaDdrnavam mrityiqmtkaiTi mj)as- 
ckitah pa7'dtma4/iutasya katham prlthangmatib 1 '' It is not an 


See Wilson’s Yish. Pur. pref. pp. xxviii. fl‘. 
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assertion befitting a good man to say that the king’s sons Avere 
burnt up by the wrath of the sage: for how is it conceivable that 
the darkness (tamos) of anger should reside in the abode of good¬ 
ness (sattva) and sanctifier of the world ; or that the dust (rajas) 
of the earth should ascend into the sky ? How could that sage by 
whom the strong ship of the Sankhj^a was launched, on which 
the man seeking' emancipation crosses the ocean of existence, 
hard to be traversed, and leading to death—how could he enter¬ 
tain the distinction of friend and foe [and so treat any one as 
an enemy] V' 

It is not necessary for me to quote any further passages in 
praise of the author of the Sankhya. There is a great deal 
about this system in the Mahabharata, Siiiitiparva, verses 11,037 ff. 
See Colebrooke’s Essays i. 236 (p. 149 of W. and N/s ed.) ; 
Wilson's Vishnu Purana, pref. pp. lix, lx, and text, pp. 9 ff. with 
notes ; 'Bhagavata Purana hi. chapters 24-30; Webers Ind. 
Stud, passim ; Dr. Eoer’s Introduction to Svetfis'vatara Upani- 
shad, Bibl. Ind. xv. 35 tf.; and Dr. Hall’s Sankhya Pravachana 
Bhashya, Bibl. Ind. prof. pp. 6, note, 18, not^. 

Wo have thus seen that a distinct line of demarcation is drawn 
by the most accurate and critical of the Indian writers, betw'een 
the sn/.tif which they define to be siiperliuman and independent, 
and the smntL which they regard as of human origin, and 
dependent for its authority on its confonnity with tlie sy'vti, 
Sankara, indeed, as we have also observed, goes very nearly so 
far as to assign an independent foundation to the sinritis ; but 
he confines this distinction to such' of these works as coincide 
in doctrine with the sVuti or Veda, according to his own Vedantic 
interpretation of its principles, wliile all other speculators are 
denounced by him as heterodox. It is, however, clear from the 
SvetaeVatara Upanishad, the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Vishnu, and the Bhfigavata Puranas, etc., that the doctrines 
of the Sankhya must have been very prevalent in ancient times, 
and that Sankara, when lie condemned them as erroneous, must 
have done oO in the face of many powerful opponents. 
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It is not necessary for me here to inquire with any accuracy 
what the relation was in which the different philosophical sys¬ 
tems stood to each other in forjuer ages. It may suffice to say 
that the more philosophical adherents of each—of the Vedanta, 
the Sankhya, the Nyfiya, etc.—must, according to all appear¬ 
ance, have maintained their respective principles with the utmost 
earnestness and tenacity, and could not have admitted that any 
of the rival systems was superior to their own in any particular. 
It is impossible to study the Sutras of the several schools, and 
come to any other conclusion. The more popular systems of 
the Puranas, on the otlier hand, blended various tenets of the 
different systems syncretically together. Im modern times the 
superior orthodoxy of the Vedanta seems to be generally ad¬ 
mitted. But even those who hold this opinion refuse to follow 
the example of Sankara in denouncing the founders of the rival 
schools as heretical. On the contrary, they regard them all as 
inspired Munis, who, by adapting their doctrines to the capa¬ 
cities or tendencies of different students, have paved the way for 
the ultimate reception of the Vedantic system. Such is the 
view taken in the Prasthana-bheda of Madhusfidana Sarasvatl, 
who thus WTites (Weber’s Indischc Studien, i. 23): SarijeshMcha 
sanxepena tnoidha em ])rmthana-hheddh ] iairtx arambha-zada 
ekah | pannama-mdo dzHlyalt 1 vivartta-vadas tritlyah 1 pdrtki- 
tdpya-iaijasa-edyovlyds chatunidhah ]mra7ndna'co dryanukadi- 
hramena hraktiidnda-imryaniarii jayad drambhanfc j asad cca 
kdryyaiJi kdraha-vydpdrdcr%dpadyate iti prathmuas 1 drhhojijdm 
rnmdrTisakdndyfcha | saUca-rojasAamO'gimdtmahw^ praditd.nam 
eoa ^nahad-ahankarddd-kramciUL jayaddihOrena parhnrmate | 
pUT'oaia api aiixm.a-i'iljKTia sad eva kdryarn kdra?ia-vydpd7'e7ia 
ahkicyayyatc iti dciflyah paxah Sd7ihhya-Yoya-Pdt>^fijnla Pdsu- 
patd7id7)i I Bra/onajiffh parmdmo jayad iti yais/niard7id77i | 
smy)7'akdmy)a7'amfMiia7ulddd^^^^ Drahaa sca-mayd-rasad 
-mthyaim jayad-akorcija halpate iti tritlyah pa:co Brahma- 
vddind77i | sa'ri:cskd77c pnisf kd7?a-ka rtti'hiffj/i inmunOM iiva7dta- 
rdda-paryaxasdiima admt'iyc Paraanch'are rva pmfipddyc 
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tatpanjam 1 na hi te munayo hkrdntdh sarmiMtcdt teshdili 
kmtu mhir-dishaya-pramndndm dpdtatali purushdrihe praveso 
na sambhavati iti ndUlhya-mrandya taih prakdra-bheddh pra- 
darsitdli | tatra teshdin tdtpaiyam abtuldhvd veda-virnddhe 'py 
arthe tdtparyam utprexamdnds tan-matam eva xipddeyaUena 
grihimto jam ndnd-jjathajitsho hkamnti | iti saircam anavad- 
yam 1 The difference in principle between these various schools 
is, when briefly stated, three-fold. The first doctrine is that of 
a commencement of the world; the second is that of an ewlii- 
Hon ; the third is that of an illumn. The first theory, that of 
the logicians and Mimansakas, is this: atoms of four descrip- 
tions—earthy, aqueous, igneous, and atmospheric—-beginning 
with compounds of two atoms, and ending in the egg of Brahma 
(the world), originate the universe: and effects previously non- 
existingy come into being from the action of a causer. The second 
theory, that of the Sanlchyas, Yogas, Patanjalas, and Pasupatas, 
is that Pradhdna (or Prahriti — nature), consisting of the three 
gurias (qualities), sattva, rajas^ and tamas, is evolved, through the 
successive stages of mahat (intellect), and ahankdra (conscious¬ 
ness), etc., in the form of the world; and that effects, which had 
previously existed in a subtile form, are [merely] manifested by 
the action of their cause. Another form of the theory of evolu- 
Hon is that of the Vaishnavas [the UTimanujas], who hold the 
universe to be an evolution of Brahma, The third view, that of 
the Vedantists (Brahma-vadis) is, that Brahma, the self-resplen¬ 
dent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, assumes, un- 
renlly, the form of the world through the influence of his own 
illusion (Mays). 

The ultimate scope of all the Munis, authors of these dijjh^ent 
systems, is to support the theory of illusion, and their only de¬ 
sign is to establish the existence of one Supreme God, the sole 
esserice; for these Munis could not be mistahen [as some of them 
must have been, if they were not all of one opinion, or, as those 
of them must have ocen who did not hold Vedantic principles], 
shve they neve omniscient. But as they san that mei^, addicted, 
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to the pursuit of external objects, could not all at once penetrate 
into the highest truth, they held out to them a variety of theories, 
in order that they might not foil into athdsm. Misunderstand¬ 
ing the object mhich the Munis thus had in view, and represent¬ 
ing that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary to 
the T edas, men have come to regard the specijic doctrines of these 
sevet'ol schools with preference, and thus become adherents of a 
variety of systems. Thus all has been satisfactorily stated.” 

The view here taken by Madhusudana of the ultimate coinci¬ 
dence in principle of all the different schools of Hindu phOo- 
sophy, however mutually hostile in appearance, seems, as I have 
lemaiked, to be that which is commonly entertained by modem 
Pandits. (See Dr. Ballantyne’s Synopsis of Science, advertise¬ 
ment, p. iv.) This system of compromise, however, is clearly a 
deviation from the older 4octrine; and it practically abolishes 
the distinction in point of authority between the Vedas and the 
smritis, Dars'anas, etc. For if the Munis, authors of the six 
Dars'anas, were omniscient and infallible, they must stand on 
the same level with the Vedas, wliich can be nothing more. 

To return, however, from this discussion regarding the hos¬ 
tility of Sankara to the adherents of the Shnkhya and other 
rationalistic schools, and the opinions of later authors concern¬ 
ing the founders of those several systems. The distinction drawn 
by the Indian commentators quoted in this section between the 
superhuman Veda and its human appendages, the Kalpa-sOtras, 
ete., as well as the smiitis, fs not borne out by the texts which 
I have cited above (pp. 7, 18) from the Vrihad Aranyaka, and 
Mimdaka Upanishads. By classing together the Vedic Sanhitas, 
and the other works enumerated in the same passages, the authors 
of the Upanishads seem to place them all upon an equal footing. 
If the one set of works are superhuman, it may fairly be ai-gued 
that Bie others are so likewise. According to the Munclaka 
Upani3h.ad, neith.n- of them (if we except only the Vedantas or 
Upanishads) can be placed in the highest, rank, as they equ,allv 
inculcate a .science which is only of secondary importance. ^ 



As, however, Sankara, in his comment on the text from the 
Yrihad Aranyaka Upanishad, maintains that the whole of the 
works enumerated, excepting the Sanliitas of the four Vedas, are 
in reality portions of tlie Brahmahas, it will be necessary to 
quote his remarks, w^hich are as follows (Bibl. Ind. ii, 855 fT.) : 

. . . Nismsitmi ica niscasilavi 1 yatha a-prayatnenaiva punt- 
sha-nismso bhamf.y emm vd j are km iad iiisvamtam tato jdtam 
ity uchyate | Tad riycedo yajurvedah mma'cedo 'tharrdnyirasas 
choturndham mantra-jdtam | iiikdsa ity Urtaiil-Purfiravasor 
saumdadir ' Urmkl ha apsard ’ ifyadi hrdlimanam em 1 piird- 
nam ^ asad vd idara ayre asld' iiyadi | vidya devajaiia-vidyd 
^ vedah so 'yam' ityddiU | upamshadah ^prlyam ity etad updsita' 
Hyddyah 1 slokd ^ hrdhmana-prahhaxd mantras tad etc slohd' ity 
adayah | stitrCnu vastu-sanyraha-vdhydni vede yathd ‘ dtind ity 
em 2 (pdSita' ityadini 1 ammjdhhyo.ndm mantra-mcarandni j 
rydhhydndni arthar.dddli 1 . . . ecam ashtandham hrdlmamm j 
exam manira-hrdhmanayor era grahanam | niyata-rachandtato 
vidyamdnasyaira redasya ahhiryaktili purusha-nisrasa-tat j 
nacha purxishadnuldhiprayatna-purxa'kah \ atah ]}ramdnam 
nirapexa era sedrthe | . . . tena xedasya aprdmdiiyam dsaiikate | 
tad-dsaiikd-nkntfy-artham idam uhtam 1 picrusha-nistasa-md 
aprayatnotthitati'dt pramdnaiii xedo na yathd 'nyo grantha Hi 1 
''' His breathing’ means, as it were his breathing, or it denotes 
the absence of ollbrt, as in the case of a man’s breathing. We 
are iiow^ told wliat that breathing was which was produced from 
him. It was the four classes of mantras (liymns), those of the 
Eik, Yajush, Sfiman, and Atharvfingirascs (Atharvana); Itilmsa 
(ornaiTaii .v l, such as the dialogue between lYvas! and ihiruravas, 
viz., the passage in the Brahmana beginning ‘ Urvasi the Apsaras,’ 
etc. [S. P. Br. p. 855]; Parana, such as 'this w^as originally 
non'-existent,’ etc..; VidyS (knowledge), the knowledge of the 
gods, as ' this is the Veda,’ etc.; Upanishads, such as ' this is 
beloved, let him reverence it/ etc,; Slokas, such as those here 
mentioned, ' the mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas, on 
which subject there are these slokas,’ etc.; Piltras (aphorisms) 
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occurring in tlie Veda which condense , the substance of doctrines, 
as it is the soul, let him adore/ etc.; Anuvyukhyilnas, or 
interpretations of the mantras; ^yakliyfinas, or explanatory 
remarks. The commentator adds alternative explanations of 
the two last terms, and then proceeds : Ilerc, therefore, eight 
sorts of texts occurring in the Brahmanas are referred to ; and 
consequently the passage before us embraces merely mantras and 
Brahmanas. The manifestation of the Veda, which already ex¬ 
isted in a fixed form of composition, is cojiipared to the breathing 
ot a person : the Veda was not the result of effort proceeding from 
the conscious intelligence of any individual. Consequently, as 
proof in respect of itself, it is independent of everything else/’ 
Sankara terminates his comment on this pas.sage by intimat¬ 
ing that the author of the Upanishad means to remove a doubt 
regarding the authority of the Veda, arising apparently from its 
unreality, if it were regarded as created by a conscious effort of 
Brahma, and therefore as distinct from him, the only really 
existing being, and concludes that the Veda, unlike all other 
books, is authoritative, because it was produced without any 
effort of will, lil^e a man’s breathing.” (Sec Srmkhya Sutras, 
V. oO; above p. 83.) 


This attempt to explain the whole of the eight classes of 
works enumerated in the Upanishad as nothing else than parts 
of the Brahmanas, cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactoiy, 
since some of them, such as the Sutras, have always been 
referred to a distinct class of writings, which are regarded as 
uninspired (see Mullers Anc. Ind. Lit. pp. 75, 80); and the 
Itihasas and Puranas had in all probability become a dis¬ 
tinct class of writings at the period when the Upanishad was 
composed. And Sankaras explanation is rendered more 
improbable if we compare with tliis passage the other from 
the Mundaka Lpanishad, i. 1, 5, already quoted above 
(p. 18), where, it is said, ^ the inferior science consists of the 
Eik, Yajnsh, Ssma, and Atharva Vedas, accentuation {Mcca) 
ritual prescriptions ikalpaK grammar, commentary ijihukfa) 
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prosody {chJmtdas), and astronomy.’’Here various appendages 
of the Vedas, which later writers expressly distinguish from the 
Vedas themselves, and distinctly declare to have no superhuman 
authority, arc yet mentioned in the same category with the four 
Sanhitas, or collections of the hjunns, as constituting the inferior 
science (in opposition to the knowledge of the supreme Spirit). 
From this we may reasonably infer that the author of the Vrihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad also, when he specifies the Sutras and 
some of the other works which he enumerates, intended to speak 
of the Vedangas or appendages of tlie Vedas, and perhaps the 
smritis also, as being the breathing of Brahma. The works 
which in the passage from the Mundaka are called Kalpa, are 
also commonly designated as the Kalpa Sutras. 

This conclusion is in some degree confirmed by referring to 
the passage from the Mahabharata S. P. 7,660, which has been 
cited in p. 73, where it is said that the great rishis obtained 
by devotion the Vedas, and the Itikdsas, which had disappeared 
at the end of the preceding Yuga.” Whatever may be tlie sense 
of the word Itikdsa in a Vedic work, there can be no doubt 
that in the Mahabharata, which is itself an Itikdsa, the word 
refers to that class of metrical histories. And in this text.we 
sec these Itihdsas placed on a footing of equality with the Vedas, 
and regarded as having been, like them, pre-existent and super¬ 
natural. See also the passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad, 


*2 T take tho opportunity of introducing here Sdyana'fl remarks on tliis passage in 
his Commentary on the Rig-voda, toI. i., p. 33. Atigamlhirasya vedasya artham 
avahodhayitum iixddtni ghad-a^anipravriitant | 'ata ev^t U'skam apara-vidya-rupat- 
vavi Mun^akopanishady Aiharvanika dmananti | ^dve vidye* ityadi | . . . aadhana- 
hkuia^dkanna-jnana-hi;(utvu.t skud-anyct-sahitiinam karma^kandanam apara--vidyat~ 
vam I paranuz-punfshdr(ka-‘bhuta-l>rahnia-juatt(i^/ietutvdd upanishadam para-vidydU 
vam. ** Th^ iixd and other six appendages are intended to promote the comprehen¬ 
sion of the senso of tho very deep Voda. Hence, in the Mundaka Upanishad, the 
followers of tho Atharva-yeda declare that these works belong to the class of inferior 
sciences*, thus : ‘ There are two sciences,' etc. [see the entire passage in p, 18.] 
Since the sections of tho Veda which relate to ceremonies [including, of course, the 
hyTunrs], as well as tho six appendages, lead to a knowledge of duty, which is an 
instrument [of aomething further], they arc ranked as an inferior science. On 
the other hand the Upanishads, which conduct to a knowledge of Brahma, the 
fiupieme object of man, constitute the highest science.” 
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vii. 1, 1 ff. (Bibl. Ind., vol. iii., pp. 473 ff.) which will be giren 
in the Appendix, where the Itihasas and Pnranas are spoken of 
as a ffth Veda, The same title is applied to them in the Bhag. 
Pur. iii. 12, 39 : ltika>sa-pu?andnij)aTid^^ vedam Ismrali I 
sarvebhya eva muhhebhjali sasrije sarva-darsanah \ “ The om¬ 
niscient Isvara (God) created from all his mouths the Itihiisas 
and Puranas, as a jft/th Veda'' 


Sect. X .—Recaintulaiion of the Arguments urged in the Barsanas, and 
hj Commmtaiors in sug?port of the Authority of the Vedas^ with 
some remarks on these reasoyiings. 

As in the preceding sections (vi.-ix.) I have entered at some 
length into the arguments urged by the authors of the philoso¬ 
phical systems and their commentators, in proof of the eternity 
and infallibility of the Vedas, it may be convenient to recapitulate 
these reasonings, and to add such observations as the considera¬ 
tion of them may suggest. 

The grounds on which the apologists of tlie Vedas rest their 
authority are briefly theseFirst, it is urged that, like the 
sun, they shine by theii' own light, and evince an inherent 
power both of revealing them own perfection, and of elucidating 
all other things, past and future, great and small, near and 
remote (Sayana, as quoted tibove, p. 44; Sankara on Brahma 
Sutras i. 1, 3, above, p. 4»5, note 31; Sankhya Sutras, above, 
p. 84). Second, that tliey are not known to have had. and there¬ 
fore could not have had, any human author, as tlie rishis 
merely and did not cmnpose them ; wliile, if they had any 
author, it was the deity, and as he is faultless, they could not 
have contracted any imperfection from being his work (Nyaya- 
mala-vistara and Vedfirtha-prakasa, above, pp, 88 and 52). Tliird, 
that the language of which they are composed is eternal, and 
therefore they are eternal, and consequently (I presume) perfect 
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and (Mimansa Sutos and commentary; Bralima 

Sutras with SantaiVs commentary; above, pp. 52-73.) 

These arguments suggest a few remarks. In regard to the 
first ground for maintaining the infallibility of the Veda, viz., 
the evidence which radiates from itself, or its internal evidence, 
I need only observe that this is a species of proof which must 
be judged by the reason and conscience of each individual 
student. This evidence may appear conclusive to men in a 
certain stage of their national and personal culture, and especi¬ 
ally to those who have been accustomed from their infancy to 
regard the Vedas with a hereditary veneration; wdiilst to persons 


in a different state of mental progress, and living under different 
influences, it wdll appear perfectly futile. It is quite clear that, 
even in India itself, there existed in former ages multitudes of 
learned and virtuous men who were unable to see the force of 
this argument, and who consequently rejected the authority of 
the Vedas. I allude of course to Buddha and his followers. 
(See also Part Second, p. 180 ff., whore the objections of the 
rationalist Kautsa are detailed.) 

In regard to the second argument, viz. that the Vedas must 
be of divine origin, as they are not known to have had any 
human author, I observe as follow.'^. The Greek liistorian, 


Herodotus, remarks (ii. 23) of a geographer of his own day who 
explained the annual inundations of the river Nile by sup¬ 
posing its stream to be derived from an imaginary ocean 
flowing round the earth, which no one had ever seen, that his 
opinion did not admit of confutation^ because he earned the 
discussion back into the region of the unapparent (ev rov 

fivOov aveveUa^; ovk ^cl eKeyxod), The same miglit be said of 
tlie Indian speculators, who argue that the Veda must have 
had a supernatural origin, because it was never observed to have 
had a^human author like other booksthat by thus removing the 


In the Vrihad j\ranyaka Upanishad (p. 688 of Dr. Riier'b ed.) it is said: 
T'aek^fiva gamrnd Brnhui't jnoyatc vng vai sajnraf paramam Brahma. “ By speech, 
0 monaicb, Brahn:.i ig known. Speerh is the supremo Brahma.” 
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negative grounds on.which they rest their case into the unhnomi 
depths of antiquity, they do their utmost to place themselves be¬ 
yond the reach of direct refutation. But it is to be observed (1) 
that, even if it were to be admitted that no human authors of the 
Vedas were remembered in later ages, this would prove nothing 
more tlian their antiquity, and that it would still be incumbent 
on their apologists to show that this circumstance necessarily 
involved their supernatural character; and (2) that, in point of 
fact, Indian tradition does point to certain rishis or bards as the 
authors of the Vedic hymns. It is true, indeed, as has been 
already noticed (p. 90), that these risliis are said to have only seen 
the hymns, which (it is alleged) were eternally pre-existent, and 
that they were not their authors. But as it appears to be shown 
by tradition that the hymns were uttered by such and such rishis, 
how is iiproved that these-rishis were not uttering the mere pro¬ 
ductions of their omi minds ? The whole character of these com¬ 
positions, and the circumstances under which they appear to 
have arisen, are in harmony with the supposition that they were 
nothing more than the natural expression of the personal liopes 
and teelings of those ancient bards from whom they proceeded. 
In these songs the Arian sages celebrated the praises of their 
ancestral gods (while at the same time they sought to conciliate 
their goodwill by a variety of acceptable oblations), and besought 
of them all the blessings which men in general desire—health, 
wealth, long life, cattle, offspring, victory over their enemies, 
and in some cases also, forgiveness of sin and celestial felicity. 

Ine scope of these hymns is well summed up in the passage 
which I have already quoted in Part Second, p. 200. "The 
rishis aesiring [various] objects, hastened to the gods with metrical 
prayers.” The JS'irukta, quoted in the same place, says; “ Each 
paniciilor hymn has for its deity the god to whom the rislii, 
seeking/ to obtain any object of desire which he lonysfor, addresses 
his pitiyer.” 

And in the continuation of the same pa.isage from the Nirukta 
(vii. 3), the fact that the hymns express the different feelings or 
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objects of the rishis is distinctly Tocognizei i—Paroxa-kritdh 
pratyaxa-kritdscka mantra bkuyishthd alpasa adhyatmikak | 
atkdpi stutir eva hhavati na asirvada ^ Indi^asya nu vlrydni 
pravocham^ iti yathd etasmm suHe 1 athdpi cislr eva na stutih 
^ suchaccd aliam axlhhydm bhuydsadt sucarchd mukhena susnit 
karndbhydm bkuydsam^ iti | tad etad hahidam adhvaryave ydj- 
fiesku cha mantreshu 1 athdpi sapathdbkisdpau 1 ^ adyd miirlya * 
ityddi ... athdpi kasyachid bhdva^ya dchikhydsd 1 ‘ namrityiLr dsld ’ 
ityddi ,.. i athdpi paridemnd kas7ndchchid bhdodt | ‘ sudevo adya 
prapated andvrid' ityddi \ athdpi nindd-prakafase | *kevaldgho 
bhavati kemlddV ityddi 1 evam axa-sukte dyuta-nindd cha hiishi- 
prasarhsd cha || evam uchchdvachair abhiprdyair rishindm man- 
tra-drishtayo bhavanti | “ [Of the three lands of verses specified 
in the preceding section] those which addi’ess a god as absent, 
and those which address him as present, are the most numerous, 
while those which are addi'essed to the speaker himself [or the 
soul] arc rare. It happens also that a god is praised without 
any blessing being invoked, as in the hymn (R. V. i. 32). ‘ I 

declare the heroic deeds of Indra,' etc. Again, blessings are 
invoked without any praise being offered, as in the words, ' May 
I see w^'cll with my eyes, have a handsome face, and hear well 
with my ears.’ This frequently occurs in the Adhvaryava 
(Yajur) Veda, and in the eacidficial formulae. Then again we 
find oaths and curses, as in the words, (R. V. vii. 104, 15), 
^ May I die to-day, if I am a ydtndhdna^ etc. (See Part First, 
p. 132). Further, we observe the desire to describe some par¬ 
ticular state of things, as in the verse (R. V. x. 129, 2) ‘ Death 
was not then, nor immortality,’ etc. Then there is lamentation, as 
in the verse (R. V, x. 95, 14), ^ The beautiful god will disappear 
and never return,’ etc. Again, we have blame and praise, as in 
the words (R. V. x. 117, 6), ^The man who eats alone, bears the 
blame alone,’ etc. So too in the hymn to. dice (R. V. x. 34,13), 
there is a censure upon dice, and a commendation of agiicul- 
ture. This the objects for which the hymns were seen by the 
rhhk were rmj tanousy 
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It is to be observed, however, that though in this passage 
the author, Yaska, speaks of the various desires ^YlILch the rishis 
expressed in different hymns, he nevertheless adheres to the idea 
which was recognized in his age, and in which he doubtless par¬ 
ticipated, that the rishis saw the hymns. 

I may also refer to the passage quoted from the Nirukta x. 42, 
in Part Second, pp. 391, 392, note, where the foim of the metre 
in particular hymns appears to be ascribed to the peculiar genius 
of the rishi Pariichhepa. 

In Nirukta iii. 11 a similar manner of regarding the rishi 
Kutsa is ascribed to the inteiq)reter Aupamanyava: Rishih Kictso 
hhavaii karttd stoindndm ity Aiipamavyavah 1 * Kutsa is the 

name of a rishi, a maker of hymns,’ as Aupamanyava thinks,” 

I do not, as I have already intimated, quote these passages of 
the Nirukta to show that the author regarded the hymns as the 
ordinary productions of the rishis’ own minds, for this would be 
at variance with the expression seeing which he applies to the 
mental act by wliich they were created. It appears also from 
the terms in which he speaks of the rishis in the passage (Nirukta 
i. 20) quoted in p. 174 of the Second Part, where they are described 
as having an intuitive insight into duty, that he placed them on 
a far higher level than the inferior men of later ages. But it 
is clear that Yaska recognizes the hjunns as being applicable to 
the particular circumstances in which the rishis were placed, and 
as being the hon& fide expression of their individual emotions 
and desmes. (See also Nirukta ii. 10 and 24, quoted in Part First, 
pp. 143,144, and 124.) But if tliis be true, the supposition that 
these hymns, hymns suited to declare the different feelings 
and wishes of all tlio different rishis, were etemally pre-existent, 
and were pere dved by them at the precise conjunctures when 
they were required to expro”^ their several aims, is perfectly 
gratuitous and unnecessary, (and involves what Indian logicians 
call a gaurava). 

In regard to the third argument for tbe authority of the 
Vedas, viz., that they are eternal, because the wnrds of which 
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ey are composed are eternal, and because these words have an 
inherent and eternal (and not a merely conventional) connection 
with the significations or objects, or the species of objects, which 
they represent, it is to be observed that it is rejected both by the 
Nyaya and Sankhya schools.** And I am imable (if I rightly 
comprehend this orthodox reasoning) to sec how it proves the 
authority of the Veda more than that of any other book. If the 
words of the Veda are eternal, so must those of the Bauddha 
books be eternal, and consequently the perfection and infalli¬ 
bility of these heretical works must be as much proved by this 
argument as tlic divine origin of the Vedas, wdiose pretensions 
they reject and oppose. 

Against the eternity of the Vedas an objection has been 
raised, which Jaimini considers it necessary to notice, viz., 
that various historical personages are named in their pages, 
and that as these wmrlvs could not have existed before the per¬ 
sons whose doings they record, they must have commenced to 
exist in time. This difficulty Jaimini attempts, as we have seen 
above (pp. 61, 63), to meet by explaining away the names of the 
historical personages in question. Thus Babara Pravahini is 
said to be nothing else than an appellation of the wind, which 
is eternal. And this method, it is said, is to be applied in all 
similar cases. Another of the passages mentioned by an objector 
(see above, p. 62) referring to non-eternal objects is E. V. iii. 
53, 14, ‘'What are the cows doing among the lulcatas?” etc. 
The author of the Mimansa Sutras would perhaps attempt to 
show' that by these Klkatas we are* to understand some eternally 
pre-existing beings. But Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, 
who had not been instrucied in any such subtleties, speaks of 
the Klkatas as a non-Arjmn nation. (Part Second, p. 362.) 
It is difficult to suppose that Jaimini— -uiilr*=>s lie was an enthu¬ 
siast, and not the cool and acute reasoner he has commonlv 
proved liimself to be—could have seriously supposed tliat this 

Sec Dr. UuUautyTic's remarks on this controTcrsy, in pp. i 89, 191 and 192 
of hi'* C-iristRiiity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy.” 
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rule of iuterpretation could ever be generally received or 
carried out. The Brahmanas evidently intend to represent 
numerous occurrences .which they narrate, as having actually 
taken jjlace in time, and the actors in them as ha^dng been real 
historical personages. See, for instance, the two legends from 
the Satapatha Brahmana, quoted in the Second Part of this 
work, pp. 324 and 419. And it is impossible to peruse* the 
Vedic hymns without coming to the conclusion that they also 
record a multitude of events, which the writers believed to have 
been transacted by men on earth in former ages. (See the 
passages quoted from the Rig-veda in the First and Second 
Parts of this work, passim; those, for example, in Part Second 
p. 208.) 


We shall, no doubt, be assisted in arriving at a correct con¬ 
clusion in regard to the real origin and character of the hymns 
of the Veda, if we enquire what opinion the rishis, by whom 
they were confessedly spoken, entertained of their own utter¬ 
ances ; and this I propose to investigate irr the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RISHIS, AND THEIR OPINIONS IN REGARD TO THE ORIGIN 
OF THE VEDIC HYIRNS. 

I HAVE already shewn, in the precedinjj pages, as well as in 
Pari Second of this work, that the hymns of the Rig’-veda them¬ 
selves supply ns with numerous data by which wc can judge of 
the cii'cumstances to which they owed their origin, and of the 
manner in which tliey wore created. We have seen that they 
were the natural product and cxjiression of the particular state 
of society, of the peculiar religious conceptions, and of all those 
other influence.?, piiysical and moral, which prevailed at the 
period wiien they were composed, and acted upon the minds of 
theii' authors. (Part Second, pp. 20.5 fl’; and above, pp. 109 ft’.) 
We find in them ideas, a language, a spirit, and a colouring 
totally different from those which characterize the religious 
writings of the Hindus of a later era. They frequently dis¬ 
cover to us the sirnjde germs from wliich mythological legends 
current in subsequent ages were derived,—germs which in many 
cases were developed in so fanciful.and extravagant a manner as 
to prove that the correct tradition had long before disappeared, 
and that the lost details have been replaced by pure fictions of 
the imagination. They afl’ord us very distinct indications of the 
locality in which they were composed (Part Secojid, pp. 354-.372); 
tlioy shew us the Ariau tribes living in a state of warfai-e with 
surrounding enemies (many of them, no doubt, alien in race and 
language), and gradually, as we may infer, forcing their way 
onward to the east and .south (Part Second, pp. 374 ff., 384 If., 
414 ft'.); they supply us with numerous specimens of the par- 
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ticular sorts of praj'^crs^ yiz., for protection and victory, which 
men so circumstanced would naturally address to the gods whom 
they worsliipped, as well as of those more common supplica¬ 
tions which men in g’eneral offer up for the various blessings 
which constitute tlie sura of human welfare ; and tliey bring 
before us as tlie objects of existing veneration a class of deities 
(principally, if not exclusively, pcrsonilications of the elements, 
and of the powers either of nature, or of reason) who gradually 
lost their impoi-tance in the estimation of the later Indians, and 
made way for gods of a different description, invested with new 
attributes, and in many cases bearing new ap])cllations. 

These peculiaiities of the liyinns, combined with the archaic 
forms of tlie dialect in which they are composed, and the refer¬ 
ences which are made to them, as pre-existent, in the liturgical 
works by w^hich they are expounded and applied, abundantly 
justify us in regarding Iboui as the most ancient of all the 
Indian Scriptures,—as well as the natural product and the spon¬ 
taneous representation of the ideas, feelings, and aspirations of 
the bards from whom tlicy emanated. 

We can also, as I have shewn, discover from the A'edic hymns 
themselves, that some of them ivere newer and others older, that 
they -were the works of many successive generations of poets, 
that their composition probably extended over several centuries, 
and that in some places their authors represent tliem as being 
the productions of their own minds, whUe in other pf(!-:sage8 
they appear to ascribe to their own words a certain divine 
character, or attribute their composition to some supenialural 
assistance. (Part Second, pp. 20G ff., 219 ff.) 

I shall now proceed to adduce lurther proofs from the iiymns 
of the Rig-veda in support of these last mentioned posi'ions; 
repeating, at the same time, for the sake of completeness, tlie 
texts which 1 have already cited in the Second Part. 
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Sect. I .—Passages from the Symns of the Veda which distinguish 
between the JRtshis as Ancient and Modern. 

The appellations or epithets applied hy the authors of the 
hymns to themselves, and to the sag'os who in former times had 
instituted, as well as to their contempo]'aries who continued to 
conduct, the different rites of divine worship, are the following : 
riski, kan, medhaxin, vipra, vipasc/df, ved/ias, dlrghasnU, muni, 
etc. The rishis are defined in Boehtlinglc and Eoth’s lexicon, 
to be persons “who, whether singly or in chorus, either on 
their o^vn behalf or on behalf of others, invoked the gods in 
artificial language, and in song; ” and the w’ord is said to denote 
especially “ the prie.stly bards who made Ibis art their profes¬ 
sion.” The word Imd means "wise,” or “a poet,” and has ordi¬ 
narily the latter sense in modern Sanskrit, f ipra means “ wise,” 
and in laicr Sanskrit a “ Brahman.” Medharin means “ intel¬ 
ligent;” ripaschit and vedhas, "wise” or "learned;” and 
dirpha-srut, a "man who has heard much.” Muni signifies in 
modem Sanskrit a “sage” or devotee.” It is not much used 
in the Rig-veda, but occurs in viii. 17, 13 (Part Second, p. 397). 

The following passages from the Rig-veda either expressly 
distinguish between contemporary rishis and those of a more 
ancient date, or, at any rate, make reference to the one or the 
other class. This recognition of a succession of rishis consti¬ 
tutes one of the historical elcir>ents in the Veda. It is an 
acknowledgment on the part of the rishis themselves that 
numerous persons had existed, and events occurred, anterior 
to their own age, and, consequently, in time; and it therefore 
refutes, by the testimony of the Veda itself, the assertion of 
Jaimini (above, pp. 60-63, and 112) that noi’.c but eternally pre¬ 
existing objects ore mentioned in that l ook. 

If, under this and other heads of my inquiry, I have cited 
a larger -number of passages than might have appeared to be 
necessary, it has been done with the intention of showing that 





abundant evidence of my various positions can be adduced from 
all parts of the Hymn-collection. 

R. V. i. 1, 2. — Agnih pUrvebhir rishibhir xdyo nVAanair tUa ( 
sa demn eha vaxati | “ Agni, who is worthj’- to be celebrated by 
former, as well as modern rishis, will bring the gods hither.” 

The word purvebkiJi is explained by Sayanr. thus; Pitrata- 
nair Bhrigv-angirah-prabhritibkir riskibhih \ “ By the ancient 
rishis, Bhrigu, Angiras,” etc. ; and niitanaih is interpreted by 
idanintanair asmabhir api, '‘ by us of the present day also.” 

R. V. i. 4b, 14.— Ye chid hi tcHn rishayah puree utayc jukure 
ityCidi I “ The former rishis who invoked thee for succour,” etc. 

R. V. i. 80, IQ.— YcimAihan'd Manmh pita Dadhyan dhiyam 
atnata ! tasmin hrahndni pureatha Indrc uhthR mmagmata 
ityadi 1 "In tlie ceremony [or hymn] whicli Atharvan, or our 
father Manu, or Dadliyanch performed, the prayers and praises 
were, as of old, congregated in that InJra,” etc. 

R. V. i. 118, 3 (repeated in R. V. iii. 53, 3).— . . . A.hur 
viprdsah Asvind purdjah ] “ 0 Asvins, the ancient sages say,” etc. 

R. V. i. 131, C. — . . . Ji me asya vedhaso naclyaso manma 
srudhi naviyasah j “ Hear the hymn of me this modern sage, 
of this modern [sage].” 

R. V. i. 139, ^.—Dadhyan ha me janusham pUno Anglrah 
Priyamedhdh Kaiwo Alrir J\Ia)iur I'ldur ityadi 1 ^^Tlie ancient 
Dadliyanch, Angiras, Priyamedhas, Kanra, Atri, and Manu 
know my birth.” 

R. V. i. 1/5, fl.— Yathd p^tlrccbhyo jaritribhya Indra waya 
iva dpo 7ia irtshyafe bubhiithii \ T'dm a)iu fed iiivida/Ti Johavlmii 
Ityadi | " Indra, as thou linst been like u joy to former wor¬ 
shippers, like waters to the thirsty, I invoke Ihcc again and 
again with this hymn,^ etc. 

R. V. iv. 20, 5.— Vi yo rarapse rishibhir nvxbhir vrlxo 71 a 
pakcah srinyo na jetd i . . . ach/id vkaJmi pxinchvtam Indi'am ] 
"I call upon that Indra, invoked by many, who, like a ripe 
tree, like a conqueror expert in .arms, has been ce].-.l>rated by 
recent rishis.” 
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R. V. iv. 50, \.—Tampratnasa rishayo dtdhyanali piiro vipra 
dadhire mandra-jihtctiT j ** The ancient rishis, resplendent and 
sage, have placed in front of them Bnhaspati with gladdening 


tongne.” 

R. V. V. 42, G.— . . . Nil te piirve Maghamn na aparaso 
na 'clryaiTi nutanah kaschana dpa 1 “ Neither the ancients nor 
later men, nor any modem man, has attained to [conceived] 
thy heroism, o Mughavan.” 

R. V. X. 54, Z.—Ke u mi te vialdmg.nah samasya asmat pUrve 
rishayo antam npuli 1 “ Wlio among the rishis who were before 
us have attained to the end of all thy greatness? 

R. V. vi. 19, 4.— Vatha chit puree jaritdra astir anedya, ana- 
vadya arishtah 1 “ As [Indra’s] former worshippers were, [may 
we be] blameless, irreproachable, and imharmed.” 

R. A', vi. 21, ~K—Idd hi te veeishatah purajah pratndsa asuh 
purtihrtt sahihii-t/ah | /uadhyattiasa uta 'uutattdsa utdt-aruasya 
puruhiita l/odhc 1 '* f^or here, o energetic god, the ancients born 
of old, have been tlio. friends of thee, who didst often approach 
them ; and so too were the men of the middle and later ages. 
0 much-invoked, think of the most recent of all. ' 

R. Ah vi. 21, 8.—iS'rt ill midhi Indra nutanasya brahmavljato 
mra karudlmjah 1 “ Heroic Indra, supporling the poet, listen 
to the modem [hard] who wishes to celebrate thee. 

R, Ah vi. 22, 2.— Tom u nah jrdme pitaro natagvah sapta 
tiprasah alhl rdjayantali ifyadi | “ Tlim (Indra) our ancient 
fttthers, the .•^eveii sages, desiring 'food, celebrated, performing 


the nine-niontlis’ rite,” etc. 

E A’ vi. 5l *, Id.—Ecd unpaio mama Uisya dldhhir Bharad- 
teijii abhyarcLiti arkaih \ “Thus do tl.n^ Bharadvajas my 
grandsons adore thee witli hymns and j.a’aises. 

F. V. vli. 18, l.— Tce ha- yat pitaras chid nah Indra vika 
rav'd jaritdro. emro-ann ityadi \ “ Since, in tltce, o Indra, our 
fath';‘i’-', tliy wnrshippers, attained all riches, etc. 

tl. \h vii. 20, A.— Nto gha te jntrushyd id d.<an esham pur- 
' Thif VI ; if traoslRtcd in Benfey’s Glossary to tho p. 7B, col. i. 
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vesliam akrhior rishvidm | adha aham tvd Maglia'can johamwi 
tmvi nak Indra asi i^raviatih pitcva 1 ^^They were men who 
understood thy prowess : thou ditbt hear those former rishis. 

I invoke thee again and again, o ]\Iaghavan; thou art to us wise 
ns a father.” (The word pxinizhya does not occur in any dic¬ 
tionary to which I have access. I have followed M. Langlois 
in giving the sense as above.) 

R. V. vii. 53, 1.— . . . Te chid hi purve hamyo gnnantali 
puro maid dadhire derapulrc 1 The ancient poets, celebrating 
their praises, liave placed before them these two great [beings, 
heaven and earth] of wlioin the gods are the children.” 

R. V. vii. 76, 4.— Tg id demmfit sadhumadah dsa7in ritdmmh 
kamyah ])Urtydsali 1 gidham jyotih pitaro avraiyvnhn safya^ 
mantra ajanayann ushasarti | '' Tliey were the delight [!] of the 
gods, tjiose ancient pious sages. Our fathers discovered the 
hidden light; witli true hymns they caused [he dawn to arise.” 

R. V. vii. 91, 1,'-Iufi'id a?jga ?iamam ye trulhamh purd 
devdsali anaradyasa dsart | te Ydyai'c JJc'/atve badhiidya avdsa- 
yamd ushasafii suryena j ‘‘ Those gods wlio formerly grew 
through reverence were oltogellier blnm^dess. Tliey caused the 
dawn to rise and the sun to shine for Vilyu and the afllicted 
Manu.”‘ (Are we to understand rishis by the word devali (gods) 
which is employed here ?) 

R. V. \iii. 66, 7.— Sydvdmtsya simvatas iathd srimi yaihd 
asrbior Atreh karmdni * hnnvatah 1 Listen to Syavasva 
pouring forth libations, in the same way as thou didst listen to 
Atri wlnm ho celebrated sacred i-itcs.” 

R. V. ix. 96, 11.— Tvayd hi vah piiarah So/ra piinx karrrtdm 
ckahruh paraiiidna dh'rdl/ 1 “ For throngli thee, o pure Soma, 
our wise foi'efathers of old performed their sacred rites.” 

R. V. ix. 110, 1,— Ti'C Soma vrathamd 'nilyaxarhisho make 
r.djaya srarasr dhiyath dadhuli 1 “The former [priests] liaving 
strewed the sacred gmss, oflered up a hymn to tlice, o Soma, for 
great strength, and food.” 

2 BentVv’.- 01c^‘>ai v to Suma-Tf'da, under tho v.\>rd 2. 
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R. V. X. 14, 15 (= A. V. xviii. 2, 2).— ldai7i 7 iama rishibhyak 
purvajehhyah purvebhyali patkikridbhyaJi I This roverence to 
the rishis, born of old, the ancients, wlio shewed us the road/' 
(This verse may also be employed to prove* that at the end of 
the Vedic period the rishis had become objects of veneration.) 

R. V. X. 56, 14. — Yas,hhthdmlt pitrivad vdcham ahrata detail 
xlCmd mkivad | ityadi | ‘‘ The Vasislithas, like the forefathers, 
like the rishis, have uttered their voice, w^orshipping the gods," 

R. V. X, 96, 5,— Tmm aharyatha vpastutah purvebhir hidra 
karikesa yajvauhih \ ** Indra, with golden hair, thou didst re¬ 
joice, when lauded l)y the ancient priests." 

R. V. X. 98, puree rishayo gxrbhir dyan team 

adharcsim puruhuta visre | “To thee the former risliis resorted 
with their hymns; to thee, thou much invoked, all men [re¬ 
sorted] at the sacrifices." 

Viijasaneyi Samhitfi, xviii. 5, 2.— Lnau ie paxav ajarau pata- 
injiau ydbhydni raxd/7tsi opahafan Ague 1 tdbhydm patema 
siikrhd.m u lokafli yatra nskayo jagmuh prathamajdh purdndli | 
“ But these uiidccaying, soaring pinions, with which, o Agni, 
thou elayest the Eaxases,—with them let us ascend to the world 
of the righteous, whither the earliest-born ancient rishis have 
gone." (This verse is quoted in the Sakapatha Brahmana, ix. 
4, 4, 4,p. 739.) 


The ancient rishis, ii< Sayana says in liis note on R. V. i. 2, 
were Bhrigu, Angiras, and others whom he does not name. In 
another place we find Atharvan, Manu, Dadhyanch, and others 
mentioned. I will not attempt to give any critical account of 
these ancient sages. For some texi^ relatin:*: to Bhrigu, 1 may 
refer to the First Part of this work, p. 152 iT.; and some pas¬ 
sages relating to Manu will be found in the Hecond Part, pp. 
3244332. In regard to Afliarv^an, as well as Angiras, Prof. 
Goldstiicker's Sanskrit and English Dictionaiy, and in regard 
to flic same personages and Dadhyanch, the Sanskrit and Ger¬ 
man Lexicon of Boehtlingk and Roth, may bo consulted. 





Sect. II .—Passages from the Veda in tchnh a distinction ia drawn 
hetween the older and the more recent hymna. 

From tlie passages which I propose to bring forward in the 
present section, it will bo found that the hjnnns which the riahis 
addressed to the gods are frequently spoken of as new, while 
others of ancient date are also sometimes mentioned. The rishis 
no doubt entertained the idea that the gods would be more highly 
gratified if tlieir praises were celebrated in new, and perhaps 
more elaborate and beaiitiriil compositions, than if older and 
possibly ruder, prayers bad been repeated. 

The fact that a hymn is called new by its aiitlior, does not, 
however, by any means enable us to ileterminc its age relatively 
to that of other hymns ih the collection, for tliis epithet of new 
is, as we shall see, applied to numerous compositions throughout 
the Veda; and even wdien a hymn is not designated as new, it 
may, nevertlfeless, be in reality of recent date, coinpai'cd with 
the others bj’ wdiich it is surrounded. Wlieu, however, any rishi 
characterizes his own effusidn as new, vre are of course neces¬ 
sarily led to conclude that he was acquainted with many older 
songs of the same kind. The relative ages of the different hymns 
can only be settled by means of the internal evidence furnished 
by their dialect, style, metre, ideas, and general contents; and 
we may, no doubt, hopn that much will by degrees be done by 
the researches of critical scholars towards such a chronological 
classification of the constituent portions of the Rig-veda. 

The hymns, praises, or prayer: iitteroJ by tlie rishis arc 
called by a great variety of names, such as rich, sa:nan, yajnshy 
brahman, arha, nhtha, sukta, mantra, rtmnman, malt, manlsha^ 
sumaii, dhl, dJidi, dhidiana, noma, stu/i, snshpiti, vrasasti 
saif/iso., gir, vdeh, rachas, jfitha, nirid, etc. 

E. V. i. 12, 1] . --Sa nak stavdna abkrra gdyatrena navdyasd I 
rayirTi vlrarafm Mam j ‘'Glorified hj our ne^^est hjmin, do 
thou bring to us wealth and food with progViiy/' (Piivana 
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explains naviyasa by pimakair apy asampaditena ydyatrena j 
“ A hymn not formed even by former rislus.”) 

R. i. 27, A.— Imam u sIm tmm asmakmi sani/7i gdyairam 
navydiJisavi | Ague deveshu prawchali | Agni, thou hast an¬ 
nounced [or do thou announce] among tlie gods this our oifer- 
ing, our newest liymn.” 

E. V. i. GO, Z.—ToM namjasi krida d jayomanam asmat- 
suklrttir madhngikvam asyah | yam ritmjo vrijane manushasaJi 
prayoManta dyaco jljananta \ May our newest laudation reach 
thee, the sweet tongued, wlio art produced from the heart, whom 
mortal priests the descondanfs of Mann, offering oblations, have 
generated in battle.” 

E. V. i. 89, Z,— TdJi purmnja nirndfi kumake vayam Dhagam 
Mtram Aditim Daxam Asridham ityddi 1 We invoke with an 
ancient hvmii Bhaga, Mif ra, Aditi, Daxa, Asridh [or the friendly], 
etc. {Puiral’dhnayti ! miyayd. 1 ^wAdd 1 vedMmkkayd vdcJid 1 
“ With an ancient— eternal, hymn—a Vedic text.” Sfiyana.) 

R. V. i. 96, Q.—Sapdrvaya nmda katyata Ay'or hndh praja, 
ajanayad mannndm | “ Through the ancient laudatory hymn of 
Ayu he generated these children of the Mmuis. • 

R. V. i. 130, 10 .—no namjeWn- r.ushaharmann uktkais 
puram darttah pdyuhhik paid sagmailt 1 “ Througli our new 
hymns, do thou, sliowerer of ftivours, .lestroyor of cities, sustain 

us with invigorruing blessings.” 

R. V. i. 143, 1.— I'na tavyasnTi naryasliii dluiim Agmye vdcho 
matlffi sahasal sunave hhare 1 " 'I bring to Agni, tho son of 
strength, a new and energetic iiymn, a vocal celebration.” 

R. V. ii. 17, \.-~Tad amai navy am Angirns-zad archata 
ityadi | " Tetter to him [Indra] tliat new [hymn] like the Angi- 
rases.” C’ A'cw, i.c., never l^efore seen among other people." 
amPikhv admlita-punam j Sayana.) 

R. V. ii. Vi, \ .—Sa rmam atiddJn pralhrUim ya uiske \ aya 
vidhema narayd niakd gird | " Do thou v. ho nilest receive this, 
our offering [of praise]: let us worship tliee with this new and 
grand song.” 
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E. V. iii. 1, 20,'^E((l te Ague janimd sandni pra purvydga 
nutandni vocham ! These ancient [and yet] new productions I 
have uttered to thee, Agni, who art ancient.” (Comp. E. V. viii. 
84, 5, in the next section.) 

E. V. iii. 32, 13.— laA stomelhir mvrldke jouroyebhir go 
madhgamebhir uta niltanehhih 1 [Indra] who has grown 
through ancient, middle, and modeni hymns.” 

E. V. iii. 39, 1,—Indram matir hrida d vachgamdnd acJihd 
patirJi stoma-tashfd jigdti \ d jdgrkir ridaihe sasgamdyid Indra 
yat tejdyate viddhi tasya 1 2. dlvakhnl d pfin^yd jdyamdna vi 
jdgrkir vidathe sasyamdnd i bhadrd vaslrdyj'i ajund vasdnd sd 
iyam asrne sayiajd pitryd dhlh 1 ‘'1. The song, fabricated by the 
bard, and uttered from the heart, proceeds to Indra the lord ; it 
arouses him when chaunted at the sacrifice ; be cognizant, Indra, 
of this [praise] ayIucIi is produced for thee. 2. Produced before 
the dawn, arousing thee when chaunted at tlio sacrifice, clothed 
in beautiful and radiant garments,—this is our ancient ancestral 
hymn.” {Pifyyd is rendered by Sayana as pitrkkrcmdgatd., 
received by succession from our fatliers.”) 

E. V. iii, 62^ 7 .—Iyam te Pushann dghrine snsktiitir deva 
Tiavyasi 1 asmdbhis iubhyam Ltsyate i Divine and glov.dng 
Pushau, this new laiidation is uttered by us to thee.” 

E. V. V. 42, 13.— Pra sU make bukirandya vicdham girain 
bhare yiavyaswt jayawarmn 1 present to the mighty pro¬ 
tector a mental production^ a new utterance [now] .‘Springing up.” 

E. V. V. 5o, 8. — Yat purvyam Maruio yiichcha nutanaffi yad 
udyate VaS(7VO yachcha sasyaU | vik'a.'^ya tasya hhamihd nar'rda- 
mk 1 Be cognizant of all that is ancient, Maruts, and of all that 
is modeni, of all that is spoken, Vnsus, and of all that is sung/' 

E, V. vi. 17, 13.— . . . Panrara tea r>'dyv.dham siwajrayyi d 
brahma navyaiu ovasc vavritya.i 1 May tlic new prayer impel 
thG(‘, the heroic, well-accoutred thnndercr, to succoui* us.” 
('"New, ?.c., never made before by otlicrs : prayer, i.r., the 
hymn made by us.” Nutanam anyair ahritu-pilrrayn | brahma 
asmdbhih kritarli stotram | Sayana.) 
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B. V. vi 22, 7 .— Tafii vo dhhja navyasyd savishtka?n prainam 
pratnavat paritamsayadkyai \ I seek, like the ancients, to 
stimulate thee, the ancient, with a new hymn/’ 

R. V. vi. 34. 1. — SaTic.ha tve jagmar gira Lidra purmr vi cha 


Sl 


tvod yanti vibhco manlshah 1 nUnahcka stutaya ris/ii}jd>n 
paspridhre Indre adhi 'uhikdr/idlj:, | ‘*Many prayers, Indra, axe 
collected in thee; numerous hymns issue forth from thee; both 
before and now the praises, tests and hymns of rishis have 
hastened cmulously to Indra.” 

E. vi. 44, 13.— }'a/’ pui'vydhk>r uta nutandbMr girbhir 
vavrulke grimtdm rbhlnam | " Ho (Indra) who grew througli 
the ancient and modern hymns of adoring rishis.” (See R. V. 
iii. 82, 13, above p. 123.) 

R. V. vi. 48, 11. — A sahlidyah subardughaffi dhcnum ajadhvain 
upa navyasd vackah \ “ Friends, bring hither the milch cow 
with a new hymn.” 

R. y. vi. 4b, l.—Sfds/ie janaia simratarn navyaslbkir gir¬ 
bhir Mitrcivaruna siimnayantd [ “With new praises I cele¬ 
brate the holy race, with Mitrn and Vanma, the beneficent.” 
(“The holy race, i.c., the dhune race, the company of the 
gods, sukarmdticuTi janaih, dciivyaih janaffi deva-saygham [ 
Sfiyana.) 


R. V. vi. 50, 6.— Abki tyaiii vlratii gh'vanasam areha Indram 
brakmana jaritar navena \ " Invoke, o wor.?hipper, with a new 
hymn, the heroic Indra, who delights in praise.” 

R. y. vi. 62, 4.— 7'a navyaso jaramdnasya manma tepa bliu- 
shato yvynjmamptl iiyadi | 5. Td valgtl dasra piirukkatama, 
prafnd navyasd vachasd vivdse \ 4. “These (Asvins), with 
yoked horses, approach the hymn of their new worshipper.”. 

6. I adore with a new hymn these brilliant, ancient, and most 
mighty deliverers.” 

R. V. vii, 53, 2.—Pra pUreaje pitard navyasibhir glrbhUi 
hrimidh-am swhine ntasya ityddi | “ In the place of sacrifice 
propitiate with new hymns the ancient, the parents,” etc. 

R. y. vii. 56, 2^,— BhUri chakra Marutah pUrydni vkthdni 


miST/fy 
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yd vah sasyaiite purd chit | have done great things, o 

Maruts, when our fathers’ hymns were sung of old in your 
honour.” 

R. V. vii. 59, 4.— . , . ahki m dvartt sumatir mmyoM ityd.di 1 
** The new hymn has been directed to you.” 

R. V. vii. 61,6. — . .. Pra vdmmamndtii richase navdni kriidni 
bra/majiijusJmm imdni 1 May the new hymns made in your 
honour, may these prayers gratify you.” 

R. V. vii. 93, 1 .— SuchbJt nxt stoinam nava-jdtam adya In- 
drdgnl Yritira-hand jiiskeiharn | xihhd hi vdili suhavd johavmi 
ityddi 1 Indra and Agni, slayers of Viittra, receive with favour 
the pure hymn newly produced to-day. For again and again 
do I invoke you who lend a wiiling ear,” etc. 

R. V. viii. 5, 24. — Tdbhir dydtam utihhir navyasibhih susasti- 
bhir yad vd)7i vmharivastl Ime 1 '%’ome with those same suc¬ 
cours, since I invoke you, bountiful [deities], with new praises.” 
(The epithet navyasibhih in this text laay possibly apply to the 
word utibhihy aids.”) 

R. V. viii. 6, ll.—Aharapratnenardanmcmd girah kcmbhami 
Kama-vat ycixa Indr ah suslonam id dadhe 1 I decorate my 
praises with an ancient hymn, after the manner of Kanva, 
whereby Indra put on strength.” 

R- V. viii. 6, Ai.— Imd)Ji su punydm dhiyam madhor ghri- 
tasya pipyushWi Kama ukthma vavndhiih I The Kanvas with 
their praises have augmented this ancient hymn, replenished 
wdth sweet butter.” 

R. V. viii. 12, 10,—Iyai^i te ritviydvatl dhliir eti navlyasl 
saparyantl ityddi | This new and solemn hymn advances to 


honour thee,” etc. 

R. V. viii. 20,19.— Yunah u sii namshthaydjvrishnah pdvakdn 
abki Sohhare gira 1 gnya iigadi \ ‘‘Celebrate, Sobhari, viritb a 
new hymn these youthful [gods] Avho shower down benefits and 
purify us.” 

R. V. viii. 23, H.—Smskft Agne 7iavmga m'' &tommya vAra 
vispate vi mughicis tapushS' raxuso dohu 1 Heroic Agni, lord 
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of the people, listening* [?] to my new hymn, burn up with thy 
heat the deludino; Raxases.’.’ 
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E. V. viii. 25, 24.— Kasdcanta vipra nmishthayd mail maho 
vajindo armnta sachd asanavi j I Lave celebrated at once with 
a new hymn, these sage and mighty [princes], strong, swift, and 
can-ying whips.” 

E. V. viii. 39, 6.— . . . Agnir vcda viarttdndm apichyam . . . 
Ag 7 iir dvard vyurniite svdkiiio navlyasw | “Agni knows the 
secrets of mortals . . . Agni, invoked by a new [hymn], opens 


the doors.” 

E. V. viii. 40, VA.—Eca hidragnibhydm pitrivad navlyo Mdn- 
dhatmad Aiigirasmd amchi ityadi | “ Tims has a new [hymn] 
been uttered to Indra and Agni after the manner of our fathers, 
and of Mundhatri, and of Angiras.” 

E. V. viii. 41, 2.— Tam u s/m sai^iana. gird pitfaidficha inan- 
mabJdr Ndblidkasya prasastib/ub | yali sbidJiunu'm xipa ndaye 
sapta-scasd so, mad/ojama/i | “ [Worship] him (Varuna) at once 
with a song, with the hymns of the fathers, and with the praises 
of NEbhaka. He who dwells at the birth-place of the streams, 
the lord of the seven .si.ster.s, abides i^. the centre.” (This verse 
is quoted in the Nirukta x. 5 iSfiblnlka is said by Yaska to 
have been a rishi {risJiir A/duhdJw labhura), A translation of 
the passage is given in Eoth’s Illustrations of the Nir. p. 185, 
where reference is also made to two verses of the preceding 
hymn (viii- 40, 4, 5), in which Ni'ibhaka (the ancestor of 
Eilbhaka) is mentioned thus: (verse 4) Ahhyarcha Ndhlwlia-vad 
Indragnt yojasd gird . . . (verse 5) Pra brakmdm Edb/id/ca-vad 
Indrdgnihhydin irajyata | “ Worship Imba and Agni wdth sacri¬ 
fice and hymn, like Kitbhakn . . . Like Kubhaka, direct your 
prayers to Indra and Agni.” In explanation of the seven 
sister's, Both refers to Nir. v. 27 (E. V. viii. 58, 12) where the 
seven rivers arc. mentioned. See his Illustrations of Nir. pp. 
70, 71. 


E. V. viii. 44, 12.— AginJi pratnena manmand sumhJednas taxr- 
vadi svu-m /cavi/i viprctia vavrid/te 1 “ The wise Agni, illuminating 
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•»’^own body at [the soimd of] the sage and ancient hymn, has 
become augmented.’’ 
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K. V. viii. 55, 11. — Vayaili gka teapilnya Inclra brahmani 
vrittrakan piimtayndsah pitruhuta vajrivo blmth/i im pra hliard- 
masi 1 '' Indi'a, slayer of Vritti’a, Ihunderer, invoked of many, 
we [thy] numerous [worshippers] bring to thee, as thy hire, 
hymns which never before existed.^’ 

R. \ , viii. 65, 7, 8,--Iya/7i te navyasl matir Ague adhdyi 
asmad a maudra sujata ^ukrato amura dasma atitke | sa ie Agne 
santaynd ckanlshthd hhavatu priyd (ayd i urd/iusvcc susktuta/i 1 

0 Agni, joyful, well-born, wise and wondrous guest, this new 
hymn has been offered to thee by us; may it be dear to thee, 
agreeable and pleasant : lauded by it, do thou increase.’^ 

R. V. viii. 65, 5, 6. — . ; . IndratJi glrbhir havdmahe | Indr am 
pratnena manmana manitmntam haedrnahe ityddi 1 12. (== S. V. 
ii. 340.) \dchaiii ashtapadun. aham nadasraktim ritasprisam ! 
Indrdt pari taiiram mam6 | 5, invoke Indra with songs ; 
we invoke Indra, attended by the Mariits, with an ancient hymn. 
... 12. 1 twine round the body of Indra a verse of eight 
syllables and nine lines, abounding in sacred truth.*’ (This 
verse is translated and explained by Professor Benfey, Sama- 
veda, p. 255.) 

R. Y. ix. 9, 8.—-Aw nacyase nattya^e suktdya sadhaya 
pathah | pratmmd rochaya ruchah | Prepare (o Soma) the 
paths for our newest, most recent, hymn: and, as of old, cause 
the lights to shine.” 

R. ix. 42, 2 . — Esha pratnena manmemd dew devebkyak 
pari i dkdraya [qu. dhdrayd^ pavate sutah 1 ‘'This god, 
poured forth to tlie gods, with an ancient hymn, purifies with 
his stream.” 

R. V. ix. 91, 5.— Sa pratnavad navya^, rihardra suktdya 
pathah hrhmhi'prdchali ityddi | "0 god, who possesscst all 
good, make, as of old, forward paths for this new hymn.” 

R. V. ix. 99, 4 (=S. V. ii. 983)..~7i77;^ ydti^:ya .Airdnyd 
pundnam ahhi anUshata i uto kripanta dhVayo dcrdndfh ndrna 
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bihhratih | *^They praised the pure god with an ancient song; 
and hymns embracing the names of the gods have supplicated 
him/' (Benfey translates the last clause difierently.) 

B. V.x, 4, 6.— ... to Agne navgasl maniska ityddi 1 

This is for thee, Agni, a new hymn/' etc. 

E. V. X. 89, 3. —Samdnam asmdy anapamid arcka xmayd 
dico asamam brahma navy am ityddi | Sing (to Indra) a new 
and unceasing hymn, worthy of him [?], and unequalled in earth 
or heaven [?].” 

R. V. X. 91, 13.— Imdmpratndya'^ushtuthyi namyaswt voche- 
yam asmdy usate srinoiu nah | I will address to this ancient 
[deity] my new praises, which he desii'es; may he listen to us.” 

^^R. V. X. 96, 11. — ... Navy am navyajli haryasi manma me 
priyam ityddi j Thou delightcst in ever new liynms, which 
are dear to thee,” etc. 


Sect. III .—Passages cf the Rig-veda^ in which the rishis describe 
themselves as the composers of the hymns. 

In this section, I propose to quote, first of all, those passages 
in which the rishis distinctly speak of themselves as the aiithoi's 
of the hymns, and express no consciousness whatever of deriving 
assistance or inspiration from any supernatural source. I 
shall then adduce some farther texts in which, though nothing 
is directly stated regarding the composition of the hymns, there 
is at the same time nothing which would lead the reader to 
imagine that the rishis looked upon them as anything else than 
the offspring of their oum minds. 

I shall arrange the quotations in which the rishis distinctly 
claim the authorship, according to the particular verb which 
is employed to express this idea. These verbs are (1) kri^ to 
make,” (2) tax the Greek referalvofiac)^ '' to fabricate,” and 
(3) jan, beget, generate, or produce,'’ with others which are 
less explicit. 

I.---I proceed to adduce the passages in which (1) the verb 
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hrt, “to make,” is applied to the composition of the hymns. 
(Compare E. V. vii. 6C, G, already quoted in the last section.) 

E. V. i. 20, 1 .— AyaM decayajanmane siomo mprebhir asaya 1 


akari raina-dhatamah. | “ This hymn, conferring wealth, has 
been made to the divine race, by the sages, with their mouth 
[or in presence of the gods].” 

E. V. i. 31, 18.— Etena Ague hrakmana vdvridkasva sakil 'cd 
yat te chakrima vidd vd 1 “ Grow, o Agiii, by this prayer which 
we have made to tliee through [or according to] our power, or 
our knowledge.” 


E. V. i. Gl, \Q.—Evd te karhjojand sucrikti Indra hrahndni 
Gotamdsali akran | “ Tims, o Indra, yoker of steeds, have the 
Gotamas made for thee pure [or beautiful] hymns.” 

E. V. i. 117, 25.— Etdni vdm Asvind virydm pra pUnydni 
dyatali awckan \ brahma krimanto vrishand yueahkydm sum- 
rdso mdatham d vadema \ “These, yoiu- ancient exploits, o 
Asvins, our fathers have declared. Let us, ^vho are strong in 
bold men, making a hymn for you, o bountiful gods, utter our 
offering of praise.” 

E. V. u. 39, Etdni vdm Akmd vardkandni brakina stomaffi 
Gritsamaddsah akran 1 “These magnifying prayers, [this] 
hymn, o Asvins, the Gritsamadas have made for you.” 

E. V. iii. 30, 20.—Svaryard matibhis tuhhyam mprd Indrdya 
vdhali Kusikdsali akran | “.Seeking heaven, the sago Rusikas 
have made a hymn with praises to thee, o Indra.” (The word 
vdhah is stated by Sayana to be = stotra, “ a hymn.”) 

E. V. iv. G, 11.— Akari brahma samidhdna tubhyam ityddi 1 
“ 0 kindled [Agni], a prayer has been made to thee.” 

E. V. iv. 16, 20.— Ewd Indrdya rrishabhaya vrishne brahma 
akarma Dhriyaco no. roAham 1 ... 21. Akari te harito brahma 
navyaffi dhiyd sydma ralkyali sadasah j “ Thus have Vv’c made 


a prayer for Indra, the productive, the vigorous, as the Bhvigns 
[fashioned] a car. ... . 21. A n€7e> prayer has been made for thee, 
0 lord of steeds. May we, through our hymn (or rite) become 
-possessed of chariots and perpetual wealth.” 


a 
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E. V, vii. 35, \^.--AcVdya Budm Yasavo jushanta '{iha 
Atharva-veda lias juskantdm) idam hralima knyamdnam natl- 
yah I snnmniii no divydli pdrihkdso ffojdfd ityddi 1 “ May tlic 
Adityas, Eudras, and Vasus receive with pleasure this ne7v 
prayer winch is being made. May the gods of the air, the 
earth, and the sky hear us.” 

E. V. vii. 37, 4, — Yayafii nu ic ddsvd?Tisah sydma brahna 
knnmntalt ityddi 1 Let ns offer oblations to thee, making 
prayers,’’ etc. 

E. V. vii. 97, ^.—lyaih mm Brahmaiiaspatc siivnktir hralima 
Indrdya mjrinc akdri | Brahmanaspati, this pure lij-mn, 
[this] prayer has been made for thee, and for Incha, the thun- 
derer.'*’ 


Sl 


R, V. viii. 51, 4.— ^ydhi krina.'cdw,Oj ts Inch'd hrci/iniaui Vdrd- 
dkaiia ityadi 1 “ Come, ludra: let us make prayers, which mag¬ 
nify thee,” etc. 

R. V. X, 54, C.— . . . Adha f nyam bhusham Indraya manma 
brahmaknto Vrihaduklhad avachi 1 "... An acceptable and 
honorific hymn has been uttered to Indra by Vrihaduktha, maker 
of prayers.” 

R. V. X. 101, 2.— Mandru, krirndhtaui dhiya d tanudkmm 
ndmrn, aritra-paramia krinudhvam 1 “ Make hymns, prepare 
prayers, make a ship propelled by oars.” 

It is possible that in some of these passages the verb kn may 
have merely the signification which the word make has in Eng¬ 
lish when we .speak of " making supplications,” etc., in which 
case it of course means to offer up, rather than to compose. But 
this cannot be the case in such passages as R. Y. iv. 16, 20 
(p. 129), where the rishi speaks of maldng the hymn as the 
Bhiigus made a cliariot. And such an interpretation would be 
altogellicr inadmissible in the case of the texts which I next 
proceed ti> cite. 

II,—Passages in which the word tax, "to fashion, or fabri¬ 
cate,” is applied to the coinpo.sition of the hymns. 

R. V. i. 62, \^.—Sandyate Gotamah Indra navyam ataxad 





%'ahma Itariyojanaya ityadi 1 '' Nodhas, descendant of Gotama, 
fashioned this new hymn for [thee], Indra, \yho art of old, and 
who yokest thy steeds,^' etc. 


E. V. i. 130, 6 .—ImMi te uichailt casuyaiitali Jiyaxo rathatlt 
na dhirali svapa atamshuli sianuaya tvam atacchhuh 1 Desii*- 
ing wealth, men have fashioned for thee this hymn, as a 
skilful workman [fabricates] a car, and thus they have disposed 
(lit, fashioned) thee to (confer) happiness.’' 

E. V. i. 171, 2.— E^ha zah stomo Maruto namasmn hridd 
tashto nianasd dJiCtyi detail | Tliis reverential hymn, o divine 
Maruts, fashioned by the heart, has been presented by the 
mind [or, according to Sayana, ' let it be received by you with 
a favourable min d ” 

E. V, ii. 19, 8.— Etd te Gritsamadah sura manma avasyavo 
na vayundni taxuh | ^^Thus, o hero, have the Gritsamadas, 
desiring succour, fashioned for thee a hymn, as men make 
roads.” (Sayana explains myiina by road but it generally 
means knowledge.) 

E. V, ii. 35, 2.— Imam su asinai hridah a sutashtam manivaiffi 
vochema kuvid asya redat | Let us address to him from the 
heart tliis wellfashioncd hymn; may he be aware of it.” 

E. V. V. 2, 11,--Etam te siomam tiwljdta vipro rat ham na 
dhirah soapd ataxam j I, a sage, have fahneated this hymn 
for thee, o powerful [deityas a skilful workman fashions a 
car.” 

E. V. V. 29, 15.— Indra brahma hnyamcind jushasva yd to 
samhtha navya akarma 1 zastrem bhadra suhritd vasiTyuk 
rathaih na dhrrali seapd ataxam | 0 inighiy Indra, regard 

\vith favour the prayers which are made, the new [prayers] 
which we have made for thee. Desirous of wealth, I have fabri- 
Gated them like beautiful well-foshioned garments, as a skilful 
workman [constructs] a car.” (Compare E. V. iU. 39, 2; 
above, p. 123). 

E. V. y. 73, 1(),‘—Imd broJimoni vardkana Ac ihhydm santu 
'^antamiK | yd taxdma ratlidn iva atochdma bphad namah ] 
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May these magnifying prayers which we have fashioned, lilie 
cars, be pleasing to the Asvins: we have uttered great adora¬ 
tion.” 
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R. V. vi. 32. 1 (= S. V. i. 322).— Apurcydpurutamani asmai 
make mrdya tavase turdya j rirapkinc vajrinc santamdni mchdihsi 
dsd sthaurdya taxam 1 To tliis great hero, vigorous, ener¬ 
getic, the adorable, unshaken thunderer, I have with my mouth 
fabncated copious and pleasing prayers, which had never before 
existed.'* 

E. V. vi. 16, 47.— A te Agile rkhd havir hridd tashtain 
bhardinasi 1 In this verse, Agni, we bring to thee an oblation 
fabricated by the heart.” (Comp. E. V. iii. 39, 1, in p. 123.) 

E. V. vii. 7, 6.— Ete dyumnebhir visvain dtiranta mantrafti ye 
m aram nanyd ataxan 1 These men who have skilfully fabri¬ 
cated the hymn, have by their praises [?] augmented all [their 
possessions?].” 

E. V. vii. 64, 4.— Yo vdm garttam inanasd taxad etam 
iirddkrdTf/i dlutini hnnarad dkdrayachcha 1 May he who with 
his mind fashioned for you (Mitra and Varuna) this car, make 
and sustain the lofty hymn.” (The same expression urddhvd 
dhitih occurs in E. Y. i. 119, 2.) 

R. V. viii. 6, 33.— Uta hralmamjd myam tnbhyam pravriddha 
mjrivo viprd ataxmajvcase | 0 mighty thunderer, we, who are 

sage, have fabricated prayers [or ceremonies] for thee, that we 
may live.” (I take brahnaiiyd foi' the neuter plural, as it has 
no visarga in my copy of the E. V.) 

E. V. X. 39,14.— Etaih mm stomam Amndv akarma ataxdma 
Bhrigavo na ratharn | ni anrrixdma yoshandr/i na maryye nityam 
na sunwh tanayarii dadkandh | This hymn, Asvins, we have 
mad(i^ov you; we have fabricated it as the Bhrigus [constructed] 
a car [or we have, like the Bhrigus, fabricated a car]; we have 
decorated it, as tl bride for her husband, continuing the series [of 
our praises] like ai« unbroken line of descendants.” 

(The following is R^yana's comment on this passage, for a 
eopy of which 1 am indebted to Professor Muller; He Amnau 
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yumyor etam yathohtafii stomaia stotram aharma akunyia | 
Tad etad aha 1 Bhngavo na Bhriyava ina rat/iam ataxama 
vayaili stotram samshitamntali 1 karma-yogad Ribhaw Bhriga- 


mil uchyante | atliam rathakdra Bkrigavah 1 Jdficka my aim 
nityaiJi sdsvatam tanaya)7t yagadlnani karmandih tanitdraih 
sumiiii nd aurasam piitram ha stotram dadkana dhdrayanto 
martye mamiskye nyamrixama y may oh stuti77i miardili sairishri- 
avantah 1 ** Asviiis, we have made this preceding hymn or 
praise of you. He explains this. Like the Blirigus, we have 
made a car, we have carefully constructed a hymn. The Ribhus 
are, from tliis work being ascribed to them [?], styled Bhrigus; 
or bhrigits are chariot-makers. Moreover, maintaining tliis 
praise as a constant perpetuator (like a legitimate son) of sacri¬ 
fice and other rites, we have polished, carefully composed a 
celebration of you among men [?]”. (In this comment the word 
yoskand is left unexplained. In verse 12 of this hymn the 
Asvins are supplicated to mme in a car fleeter than thought^ 
constructed for them by the ^ Ribhus: — d tena ydtam manaso 


jamyasd rathaili yai7i mm Ribhavas ckakrur Asvind j) 


R. V. X. 80, '1,--Agnaye brahma Ribkavas tataxuli 1 The 
Ribhus [or the wise] fabricated a hymn for Agni.” 

III.—I next quote some texts in which the hymns are spoken of 
as being generated by the rishis, (Comp. R. \. vii. 93,1, in p. 12S.) 

R. V. iii. 2. \.---Yaismnardya dhishanam ritdvridke glmtafn 
napfdam Agnayejandmasi 1 We generate a hymn, like pure 


butter, for Agmi Vaisvunara, who promotes our sacred ritos.^ 

R. V. vii. 15, L—Nava77i me stoynam Ag7iaye dhah syendya 
jyanam 1 vasiali kimd vandti nah | I have generated a new 
hymn to Agmi, the falcon of the sky; who bestows on us wealth 


in abundance.’* 


R. V. vii. 22, 9.— Ye cha purre yftskayo ye cka ynilyidh Indra 
hrakmdiii janayCinta viprah | Indra, the vise rishis, both 
ancient and modern, have generated prayers. 

R V vii 26 L —somak Indy'ayn asuto viamdda na 
abrahmam nagLvmaih snlosah i tasrmy vhham janaye ya] 
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~J^os/iad nrivad iiavlyali srincmad yathd nah 1 The soma 
cheers not ludra unless it be poimed out; nor do libations 
[gratify] Maghavan when offered without a priest. To him I 
generate a hymn such as may please him, that, after the manner 
of men, he inay hear our ncir [song].’' 

Ft. V. viL 31, 11.— . . . Sumktim Indraya hralmajanayania 
“The sages generoted a pure hymn and a prayer for 
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Indra.” 

R. V. vii. 94, 1, 2 (=S. V. ii. 2m).—Jyam mm asya man- 
manali- Indragni purvya-stiUh' ahkrdxl vris/itir iva ajani 1 
srinutam jaritur havam ityddi 1 “The excellent praise of this 
Iiyinu [or the excellent hymn of this sage] has been generated 
[or, has sprung] for you, Indra and Agni, like rain from a cloud. 
Hear the invocation of your worshipper,” etc. (Beufey thinks 
mamnaii, “ spirit,” is to be understood of Soma, whose hymn, i,e., 
the sound of his dropping, resembles the falling of rain. The 
sclioliast of the S. V. makes manman = stotri, “ worshipper”). 

R. V. viii. d.j, 2 .—Asmai tepratiharyate Jdtavedo vichavshane 
Agnc janami sushtutm 1 “ Wise Agni Jatavedas, I generate a 
hymn for thee, who receivest it with favour.” 

E. V. viii. 77, 4.—-4 ird ayam arha utaye mmrttati yaiii 
Gotama ajljanan 1 “ Tliis hymn which the Gotamas have 
generated, incites thee to succour us.” 

R. V. viii. 84, 4, te.—hnidlii hatam TlrakhyaJi Indra yas tvd 
saparyati si/vlryasya gomato rdyalf' purdhi mahdn asi 1 Indra 
yas ie naviyasm giram mandram ajyanat cldldtun-manasam 
dkiyampratnam ritasyapijnjushm 1 “Hear, Indra, the invoca¬ 
tion of I'iraschT, thy w'orshipper; replenish liim with wealth in 
strong men and in cattle, for thou art great. Indra [do this for 
him] who has generated for thee a new and exhilarating liymn, 
springing from an intelligent mind, an ancteni mental product, 
full of sacred truth." 

(These vorf 3 Cs occur also in the Ssma-voda ii. 233, 234, and 
are translated by Professor Benfey, at pp. 230, and 250, of his 
edition. The hymn referred to in thi.'> passage is apparently 
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cTesiguatcd as botli new and old. How can it be both ? It may 
have been an old h^min re-written and embellished ; ancient in 
substance, though new in expression. Compare St. John's 
Gospel, xiii. 34, and the First Epistle of St. John, ii. 7, 8, and 
iii. 11.) 

E. V. ix. 73, 2.— . . . madhor dhdrdbhir janaijanto arkam 
it priydm Indrasya tanmm avwridJmi 1 ‘‘Together with the 
honied streams, generatvny the hymn, they have augmented the 
beloved body of Indra.” 

E. V. ix. 95, 1 (=S, V. i. 530).— , , , ato matlr janayata 
smdhdhkih | “Wherefore generate hymns with the oblations." 
(Professor Benfey makes janayata the 3rd person singular of 
the imperfect middle, and applies it to Soma). 

E. V. X. 7, 2.— hid Ague matayns txibhyam jdtdli gohhir 
asmir abhi grlmnVt rddhali j “ These hymns, Agni, generated 
for thee, suppEcate [?] wealth mth [or celebrate thy wealth in] 
cows and horses." 

E. V. X. 23, 5, 6, 7. — Yo vdchd tvcdcho mridhramcliali pni'u 
sahasrd akim jagltdna | Tat tad id asya pauiTu^yam gnnmasi 
pita iva yas tavishlffi varridke savah j stomani ie Indra Yimadd 


afjanann apurvyam puruiamam sudanarr ] Yidmd hi asya 
bh(panam inasyayad dpamiJi na gopak kardmahe 1 md Idr nah 
end sakhyd viyaitshus tarn cha Indra Yimadasya cha nsheh I 
Yidmd hi te 2yramatb7i demjd/mi-vad asme tc sanfu sakhyd sivdni [ 
Who (Indra) witli his voice slew many tliousand of the wicked 
ntlering confused and hostile cries. Wc laud his several acts of 
valour, who, like a father, augmented [?] our vigour and our 
strength. For thee, o Indra, who ai^t bountiful, the Yimadas 
have generated a copious hymn, which never before existed 
iapurrya ); for we know wliat is gratifying to this our master ; 
and we collect it together, as a cowherd as.^emble3 liis cattle. 
Indra, may that fricTi:lship of 001*8 never be dissolved, which 
existvs between thee and the i*ishi Vimada; for we loiow thy 
wisdom, 0 god; may thy friendship be favourable te us, like 
that of a Idnsnian." 




THE RISHIS, AND 

R. V. X. 67, l.—ImMi, dhvjam saptaslrshmm pita, nali rita- 
prajatdm brihatlm atindat \ tuflyadi svij janayad visvajanyo 
Aydsya uhtliam Indrdya savsan 1 “ Our father liath discovered 
[or invented] this great, seven-headed hymn, born of sacred 
truth; Ayasya, friend of all men, celebrating Indra, has 
generated the fourth song of praise.” (In his Lexicon, Roth 
gives Ayasya as a proper name; but says it may also be an 
adjective with the sense of “ unwearied.”) 

R. V. X. 91, W.—Kild,la-pe somaprishtdya ved/ia^u hrldd 
mathJi janaye chdrmn Agnaye ] “ With my heart I generate a 
beautiful hjnnn for Agni, the drinker of nectar, the soma- 
sprinkled, the wise.” (See also R. V. i. 109, 1, 2, which will be 
quoted below.) 

IV.—In the following texts the verbal root «, “to move, 
send forth,” etc., used with or without a preposition, is applied to 
the utterance or (it may even mean) the production of hymns. 

R. V. i. 110, 1. — Nd,satyd,bhyd.m barkir im pravriTije stomdn 
iyarmi abhriyd im tatah 1 yd.v arbhagdya Ymaddya jdydm send,- 
jur.d, ni ukatiih rathena | “ In like manner as I spread the sacri¬ 
ficial grass to the Nfisatyas (As'vins), so do I send forth to them 
hymns, as the wind [drives] the clouds; to them (I say), who 
bore off' to the youthful Vimada his bride in a chariot which 
oiitstripped the enemy’s host.” 

R. V. vii. 61, H.— Pra rdiii sa Mitrd-Yarunau ritdtd tipro 
manmdni dirgla-rnid iyartti | Yasyg braJmdni suliratu amthah 
a yat hruied na saradah prinaithe [?] 1 “ The devout sage, 
deeply versed in sacred lore, sends forth his hymns to you, 
0 Mitra and Varuna. You, mighty gods, receive his prayers 
with favour, since ye fill [prolong?], ns it seems, his autumns 
by your power.” 

E. V. viii. 12, 31.—/»?«?« te Indra sushtntim riprah iyartti 
dhitibhih \jdmim padcL im pipratm pra adheare | “The sage, 
with praises, sends forth to thee this hymn, which like a sister 
follows [?] thy stops in the sacrifice.” 

R. V. viii. 13, 26.— . . . Ritad iyarrni te dhiyo.m. mmoynjam \ 
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From tlie sacred ceremony I wid forth a prayer, issuing 
from my mind [or, which will reach thy heart ?] ” 

R. V. X. 116, 9.— Pra IndragnihliyMi suvachasyam iyarmi 
sindhdv ivn 'pvera.yo.iii nojooM arhaili ] ** I send forth a [hymnj 
with beautiful words to Indra and Agni; with my praises I haTe, 
as it were, launched a ship on the sea.” 

(Compare R. V. ii. 49, 1, spoken of Indi-a in the form of the 
bird called kapinjala^^ a sort of partridge: lyartti vdchani ariteia 
ndvam | It sends forth a voice, as a rower propels a boat.” 
See also R. V. x. 101, 9, quoted above, p. 130.) 

V.—In the following passages, other verbs are employed to 
denote the composition or presentation of hymns. 


R. V. i. 61, 2.—Indrdya hridd manasa manlshd pratndya 
patye dhiyo maijayanta 1" “ To Indra, the ancient lord, they 
prepared [or polished] hymns [or ceremonies] with the heart, 
mind, and understanding.” 

R. V. i. 61, 4.~Asmai id u sto7na>/i saikhmomi 7 'atharTi na 
tashta im tat-sinaya ityudi 1 “To him (Indra) I send forth a 
hymn, as a carpenter a car, for his food,” etc. 


R. V. i. 94, 1 (= S. V. i. 66 ).—stomam arhate Jdtave- 
dase raiham ka sain mahernd nianishayd 1 hhadra hi nah prama- 
tir asya saiJtsadi Agm sahhye md rishamd vayaih. tam | “ Let 
us with our intellects decorate tliis hymn for the adorable Jala* 
vedas like a car, for his wisdom is favourable to us in the 
assembly. Agni, in thy friendship may we never suffer.” (The 
root mail means to honour or worship. I have partly followed 
Benfey’s translation.) 

There is to be found in the hymns a great multitude of pas¬ 
sages in which the rishi speaks of presenting his hymns and 
prayers to the various deities who are the objects of his worship, 
without directly claiming for himself the authoi’ship of those 
compositions. The natural inference to bo drawn from the 
expressions which we shall find to be employed in most of the 
cases to which I refer, would, I think, be that the personality of 
the rishi himself was uppermost in his mind, and that he was 
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conscious that the praises which ]ie was uttering to tlie 
gods proceeded from any other source than his own unaided 
faculties. Of this description are the following texts, which 
represent a manner of thinking and speaking very prevalent in 
the hymns. 


E. V. i. 60, 5.—Tajm tea zayam patm Ayne raylnam jjra- 
sammno matihliir Gotamasah | '' We, tlie Gotamas, praise with 
hymns thee, Agni, the lord of riches.'' 

E. \. i. 77, o.— Eva Aynir Gotarneblnr ritavd vipvehhir as- 
toshta jatavedah | '' Thus has the Jioly Agni Jutavedas been 
celebrated by the sage Gotamas.” 

E. V. i. 78, o,—-Arocl(d)na RahUyomd Aynaye mudhiimad 
vachah 1 dyimnair ahhi pra nommah | '' We, the Eahuganas, 
have uttered to Agni a honied spcccJi; we laud him with 
eulogies.” 

E. ^ . i. 91, 11 . — Senna yirhhis fed vayafii mrdhayamo vacho- 
vidah I samrtWio na deisa 1 '' Soma, we wlio ui'e sldlled in speech 
magnify thee with praises; do thou enter into us, bringing joy.” 

E. V i. 102, 1.— Endm te dMyom prahhare mako mahlm asya 
stotre dhishand yat tc anaje | '' I present to thee, the great 
(god) this great hymn, because thj^ understanding has taken 
pleasure in my praises.” 

(Sayana renders prahhare by prakarshena samjMdaydmi | I 
cai'efully make or accomplish.” Eoth renders anaje '' has been 
honoured.” See liis Lexicon, under the word a^jh) 

E. V. i. 183; (j,—Aidrhhma iamasas pdram asya pratl mm 
storm Amndv adljiyi | ‘'We have crossed over this darkness; 
a h\mn, o Asvins, has been addressed to you.” 

E. V. iv. 3, 16 .—Eta vimt rulitshe tuhhyafit mdho mthdni 
Ayne ninyd vuchdnisi | nkachand harayp kdryCini osaifisisham 
matlbfiir rrprali ukthaih 1 Prudent Agni, to thee, who art 
wise, [liave I uttered] all these songs and mysterious words; to 
thee, who art a bard, hav * I, a sage, uttered these hynms, these 
poems, with meditatiojis and praises.’’ 

E. V, iv. 32, VZ.--Anrr]dhania Gofarnd Indra tee stomaed- 
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•asah I ''Tlie Gotamas, India, bringing hymns to tliee, liave 


magnified thee.’^ 


E. V. V. 11, 5 . — Ttchhya idem Ague madhumattamaili mchcis 
tubham ma7iisha iyain astu saifft kride 1 Team girali sindhim ha 
amyilr inahir d prmanti mvasd vard/iayanti cha 1 Agni, may 
tliis sweetest of prayers, may this hymn (mental production) be 
pleasant to thy lieart. As great rivers fill the ocean, so do the 
words of praise fill thee, and augment thee with strength.” 

R. V. V. 22, 4 .— Ague chikiddhi asya nali idam eachak sahasya | 
Ta77i tea szisipra dainpate stornodr xardhantk Atrayo glrhldk su?n- 
bhanti Atrayali j Vigorous Agni, know these our words ; thee, 
with the beautiful nose, the lord of the house, the Atris magnify 
with praises, llie Atris decorate with liymns.” 

E. V. V. 45, 4 . — Suhtebhir to eachobhir decajuskiair hxdrd 
me Agni avase hueadhyai 1 nkthehhir hi sma kaeayak sifyajfid 
dmcasa7ito Mariifo yajanti j Let me iiivoke you for help, o 
Indra and Agni, with well-spoken words, such as are acceptable 
to the gods ; for sages skilled in sacrifice, w'hen performing 
sacred rites, quick as the Maruts [?], worship with hymns.” 

E. V. vi. 38, 3 .—Taili to dhiyei paramayd ptirdjdm agarain 
Indram ahhi anushi arhaih itylldi |I adore tlioe, the ancient, 
imperishable Indra with an excellent hymn and with praises.” 

R. V. vii. C>7, 5 . — Prdchwi u deed Akind dJdyam me amn- 
dhrdm sdtaye kniam xa^uyam ] 0 dirine Asvins, make my 

early and unwearied prayer which supplicates -wealth, to bo 
productive of blessings.” 

R. V. vii. 85, 1 . — Piinishe ed)n amxo&am manishdm somam 
Indrdya Varutidya juhxat 1 ghnta-pratlkdm Ushasar7i na derm 
ityddi I Offering soma to Indra and Varuna, I purify for you 
twain the sincere hymn, like the goddess L'shas, with glittering 
face.” 


It- viii. 5, is.— Asnidkam adya ram ayam stomo x'dhisktho 
antamah | yuxdbhyafri bhuia Amnd | '' May this hymn of oiirs 
f^pproach near to you, to-day, o Asvins, and be efiectual in l)ear- 
you hither.” 
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V. Tiii. 8,8. — Kim anyeloaryasate asmat stomehhir Amna j 
piitrah Kamasya vdm lishir girhhir Vatso avivndhat 1 Asvins, 
do others than we [?] bit round you with songs ? Vatsa, the son 
of Kanva, has magnified you hy his hymns.” 

R. V. Yiii. 27, W.^Idd hi va ujmstuthyi icld vdmasya bhak- 
taye iipa w xiicavedaso namasyur dsrixi 1 For now, possessors 
of all riches, now, in order to obtain wealth, have I, full of devo¬ 
tion, sent forth to you a hymn.” 

R. V. X. 42. 1. — Asia im 6upratara77i lay am asyaii bhusimm 
iva prabhara stomam asmai \ vdchd vijjrds tarata vdcham aryo 
niramaya jaritah some Inclram | Like an archer discharging 
his far-shooting arrow, or as it were making decorations, present 
the hymn to Indra. Sages, by your song, overcome the song of 
the enemy ; worshipper, arrest Indra at the soma.” 

R. V. X. 63,17 .— Eca Plateh sunur amvridhad vo visve Adityd 
Adiie inanishl | Isdndso naro amartyeyia astdvi jano dwyo 
Gayena 1 Thus, all ye Adityas, Aditi, and ye ruling powers, 
has the wise son of Plati magnified you. The celestial race has 
been lauded by the immortal Gaya.” (I am unable to say in 
what sense the rishi here speaks of himself as immortal) 

R. V. X. Ill, 1.— Manlsldnah 2 ^rabharadhvam manishdm yathd 
yathd matayah sonii nrhiam | Indraift saiyair d iraydma knte- 
bhih sa hi viro yirvanasyicr viddiiah 1 “ Sages, present the 
prayer, according as are the thoughts of men. Let us by our 
sincere rites stimulate [?] Indra, for he is a hero, he is wise, 
and loves our songs.” 

In the following verse, from a hymn in praise of liberality, it 
is said, though no doubt only figuratively, that the true rishi is 
the prince who is bountiful to the priesthood. 

R. V. X. 107, Q.—Tam era rishim tarn u brahmd?iam dhur 
yajfianyafh sdmayam uhthasasam | sa suh'osya tanvo xeda tisro 
yah prathamo dopcirtayd rarddha | He it is wLom they call a 
rishi, a priest, a pious sacrificer, a chaunter of prayers, a singer 
of hymns; ho it is who knows the three bodies of brilliant 
(Agni),— the man w'ho is most prominent in bestowing gifts.” 
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Sect. IV .—Passages of the Pig-veda imohicli a supcrnatxa'al character 
is ascribed to the rishis or th>^ hymns. 


In the present section I propose to collect the most distinct 
indications which I have noticed in the vedic hymns of any 
supernatural attributes attaching, in the opinion of the authors, 
either to the rishis themselves, or to their compositions. We 
shall see in the course of this enquiry (L), that a certain super¬ 
human character was ascribed by the later rishis, who composed 
the hymns, to some of their predecessors; (II.) that expressions 
are occasionally employed by the rishis whicli appear to ascribe 
their compositions to a divine influence (jencrally; while there 
is a still more numerous set of texts in which the hymns are 
attributed in various forms of phraseology to the agency of one 
or more particular and specified deities; and (III.) that there 
is a considerable number of passages in which a mysterious or 
magical power is ascribed to the liymns or metres. 

I proceed to furnish specimens of these several classes of 
quotations. 

I.—I adduce some passages which ascribe a superhuman 
character or supematuiul faculties to the earlier rishis. These 
are the following :— 

R. V. i. 179, 2.—Ye chid hi purve ritasdpah dsan sdkafh 
decebhir avadaiin ritdni 1 te chid ardsur ityddi 1 The pious 
sages -who lived of old, and who conversed about sacred truths 
with the gods, led a conjugal life,*' etc. 

^The sixty-second hymn of the tenth Mandala contains the 
following passage regarding the x\ngirases (see above, p. 120);— 

1. The Avijirases,--K. V. x. G2, 1, ynpnia daxhiaya 

samaktah Indrasya sakhyam amritaimm dnam 1 tebhyo bhadram 
Anyiraso mil astu prati gnbhnita mmacaiii svmedhasah ] 3, 
Ye ritena sUiya’m arohayan dwi aprafhoyon prithkim mataram 
vi ityddi j Blessings be on the Angirases who, sanctified by 
sacrifice and liberality, attained the friendship of Indra and 
immortality. Do ye,' o sage Anglrases, graciously receive the 
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race of Manu. 3. They who by sacrifice caused the sun to 
ascend the sky ; and spread out our mother earth, etc. (My 
copy of the R. V. reads in the first line anasa. Perhaps it 
should be anasuli, as in R. V. i. 164, 23.) 

This is succeeded by the following verses :— 

R. V. X. 02, 4, 5.—Aijui7i nahha mdati cahjuvo grille devoc 
jmtrdli rishayas tat srinbtana ... 1 nrupdsah id rishayas te id 
gamhhlra-vepasali | Angiraeah sunams te Agneh pargajTiire 1 
“ This sage addresses you, hrilliant beings, within [?] the house. 
Hear tliis, ye rishis, sons of the gods. The rishis are various in 
character, profoimd in emotion ; they are the sons of Angiras; 
they liave been born from Agni.” 

(The last verse is quoted in the Nirukta, xi. 17. feee Roths 
illustrations of tlie passage.) 

2. Vasishtha. — A supernatural character is attributed to 
V'asnhtha also in the following passage (portions of which have 
been already quoted and illustrated in Part First, pp. '75 ft. 
and 122.) 

R. V. vii. 33, 7 if. —Trayah krinmnti hhuvanasya retas tisrah 
prajsk drydli Jyotir-agrah \ trayo gharnidsak usliasani sachaute 
sarmn it tan anucidur Vasishthah 1 8. Suryasyeta vaxatko 
jyotir cshdiii samudrasyeca 'tnalumd gahlnrali j miaeyera pjrojaco 
na anycno. stoino Vasishtha o/nu etare vah 1 ft. Te id nhiyain 
hriduyasya prakclodi sahasra-valsavi abhi saficharanti | yaviena 
tcilam parid.hiiii rayautah apsarasali upa sedur \ asishthdli | 10. 
Vidyuto jyoiilif yjamavjihanam Mitrd-Varuna yad apasyatMi 
led I tat te janina uta chain Vasishtha Agastyo yat tea eisa/i 
Sjab/idra \ 11. Utdsi Maitrdmr-mw Vasishtha Unasyah brahman 
manaso 'dhijataJi \ drapsadi skannam brahmand daieyena eisre 
demh-pushhare ted adadanta^ I 12. Sah prakeiah ubhayasya 
praudmn sakasra-danah uta vd saddnah 1 yerniAa tatam pari- 
dkhn myishyau apsantsah parijaglie I asishtkah j 13. Satre ha 
jdtdv ishim namohhih humbhe retah sisichituk samdnam \ tato ha 
Mdnah udiydya modhydt tato jdtam rishim dinar Vasishtham 1 
14. Uktha-bhritaffi sdrna-bhritam bibhartti grdmnam bibhrad 
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fm 'cadati agre 1 upa enam adhmfii siimanasgamamh a to 
gachlmti pratndo Ymshthali 1 “Three [gods] create the 
fecmidatiug principle of the world ; [there exist] three ex¬ 
cellent productions of which light is the first : three fii’cs attend 
upon tlie dawn : all these the Yasishthas know. The splendour 
of these [sages] is like the glory of the sun; their gi-andeur is 
profound as that of the ocean ; their iuipetnosity is like that of 
the wind ; your hymns, o Yasishthas, cannot he I'ivalled hy any 
other bard. Through the longings of their hearts they seek 
after the mysterious [tree O with a thousand branches ; weaving 


the veil extended by Yaiiia [Agni ? see E. Y. i. CG, 4.] the 
Yasishthas sat near the Apsaras. When Mitra and Yaruna saw 
thee embracing the gleam" of the lightning, that was thy Lu-th, 
Vasishtha, aiid [thou hadst] one [other], when Agastya brought 
thee from the house. And, Vasishtha, thou art the son of lilitra 
and Yaruna, born, o priest, from the mind of Urvasl; all the 
gods received thee—the di’cp fallen through divine energy,— 
in the vessel. He the wise, knowing both [worlds ?], lavisliing 
a thousand gifts or all gifts, Vasishtha, seeking to weave the 
veil extended by Y’ama, was produced &om the Ap.saras. Bom 
at the sacrifice, and impelled by adorations, they [M'itra and 
Yaruna] let the same procreative energy fall into the jar ; Irom 
the midst of tliis Mana (Agastya) issued forth; from this 
men say the rishi Vasishtha was produced. He directs [?] 


the singerof the uhilia and the chaunter of the ; handling 

the soma stones, he leads the hymn; wait on him witii reverence 
and good-will ; Vasishtha comes to you." 

(Two of these ver.sc3 are quoted in tlio Ninikta, verse 8, in xi. 
20, and verse 11, in v. 13, 14. See also Prof. Tioth’s illustra¬ 
tions, p. 64, where he states his opinion thar the foregoing 
verses which describe the miraculous birth of Vasishtha in the 
stylo of the epic mythology, rtre a later addition to an older 
hymn. I am unable to state the meaning of tho word 
pratridah.) 


The two following passages also have reference to knowledge 
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eiipernaturally communicated, or favours divinely conferred on 
Vasisbtha. See Part First, p. 77. 

E. V. vii. 87, 4. — Ucdcha me Vamio meclkirdya trili sapta 
ndma aghnyd bibhartti 1 vidvan padasya yuhya na wchad 
yugdya viprali tipardya kxan \ “ Varuna said to me, the sage, 
‘ the cow has thrice seven names.’ The wise and intelligent 
[god] instructing us, has declared the secrets of tlie celestial 
region [?] to this later generation.” 

E. V. vii. 88, 4. — Vasisht/ia?Ti ha Yaruno navi adhad riskii/i 
chakdra svapd mahobhiji \ stotdram viprah sudmatce akndffi ydd 
mi dydvas taianan ydd vshasah 1 “Varuna has placed Vasish- 
tha in the ship ; the beneficent [deity] has, by his mighty deeds, 
made him a rishi, [and caused] his worshipper to enjoy a for¬ 
tunate existence, so that his days and dawns have been pro¬ 
longed.” (Sec Part First, p. 77," note 32; and E. V. x. 101, 2, 
and X. 116, 9, in pp. l.‘!0 and 1.37, above.) 

3. YikvdmUra . —In one or more of the texts which I shall 
next produce, a superhumai) character is ascribed to Visvamitra 
and the Kusikas. 

E. V. iii. 29, 15_ Amitrayudho marutdm iva praydli pratha- 

majdli hrahmano li'scam id vkluli 1 dyamnavad brahma Kusikdsa 


erire ekah eko dame Agnim samddhire | “ Combating their foes, 
like hosts of Maruts, the fir.st-born of Brahma [or prayer ?] are 
masters of all knowledge; the Kus'ikas have uttered a prayer 
accompanied with oblations; every one of them has Idndled 
Agni in his house.” (See Part First, p. 12.5, note.) 

E. V. iii. 43, ~>.—K>(vkl mdgopditi karase janasya kuiid rdjd- 
nam Manharann rijxshan \ kuvid rna rishim papwdiiisaih sutasya 
ktivid me vasvah amritasya sixdk | “ Thou assuredly makest me 
a shepherd of men; thou assuredly makest me a king, o im- 
petuous Maghavan; thou assuredly makest me a rishi, a drinker 
of the soma; thou wilt assuredly bestow upon mo imperishable 
wealth.” (See First Part, p. 85.) 

B. V. iii. 53, 9.—Mahan rishir devajdh devajutah astab/mdt 
sindhum amacafn nnchaxdh | Yi'sodmitro yad avahat Suddsam 
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apviyayaia Kiisihchkir Indrali 1 ‘'The great rishi (Yi5^'^mntra), 
director of men, sprung from the gods, and god-impelled, 
stemmed the watery current. AVhen Vis vain itra guided Sudas, 
Indra was propitiated tlirough the Kusikas.” (See Part First, 

• pp. 124, 125. Indra liimself is called a Kausika in E. V. i. 10, 
11. See Part First, p. 82.) 

According to R. V. ix. 87, 3, certain mysterious knowledge is 
said to have been possessed by Usanas: Rhh'tr vqrrah piira-eid 
jandJidm rihlmr dklra Vsand fuu'ycna j sa chid'ckedc mlata fii yad 
dsdm aplchyam giihyam ncuna yonUm j " A wise rislii, a leader of 
men, skilful, and prudent, is Usanas, tlirough his insight as a seer; 
he has known the Iiiddcn mysterious name applied to these cows.” 

In some hymns of the tenth Mandala, the rishis arc spoken 
of as "seeing''’ diflerent ol»jects of contGinplation; thus in 
R. V. X. 72, I, 2, it is said: DcvanCiflt nv vaycua jdnd praxo- 
chdma upavyayd j uktheslm saf^yamdncshiL yali pah/0d nliarc 
yuga 1 Braltinamispaiir oid sam karmdra h:a adhamnt df^fyl?id?n 
purcye yuge osaioh sad ajdyata | " Let us, from tlie love of 
praise, celebrate in chaunted songs the births of the gods—any 
of us who in this later generation may behold tliriii. Brah- 
manaspati has kindled these births, as a blachsmith [blows a 
flame] : in the earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from 
the non-existent.” 

(The first of thcvse verses is translated by Prof. Beiifcy in his 
Glossary to the Sama-veda, p. 154.) 

And in R. V. x. 79, 1, the rislii says : Apasyavi asya mahato 
amariyasya marf.ydsu oxu | " I beheld the groatness 
of this great immortal among the race of mortals.” (Here, 
however, as Agni is the subject, the poet miglil easily euoug!i 
liini^ while his imagination would supply ihe figurative attri¬ 
butes which lie goes on to describe.) 

A still more decided instance, however, of Ihi.s use of the verb 
^0 see, ia the sense of supernatural imdghr, may bo fuund in 
the verso of the Yfilakhilya abv'a-ly in Part Socoml 

pp. 220, ^vhich will be repeated below. 
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The next two passages speak of the radiance of tlie rishis. 

R. V. viii. 3, 3 (== S. V. i. 250 and Vfij. S. 33, 81).—/wa 
tpd, purU'caso giro vardhantu yd mama 1 'pdtaha-varndh mchayo 
vipascMtali ahhi stomair anUshata 1 “ Lord of abundant wealth, 
may these prayers of mine magnify thee! Pure sages of fiery 
radiance have celebrated thee with hymns.” 

R. V. viii. 6, 10.— A//am id hi pituh pari medkam' ritasya 
jayrabka 1 aham surya iva ajani 1 “1 have acquired tlie wisdom 
of [my] righteous father; I have become like tlie sun. 

The following texts, which occur in the last book of the Rig- 
veda, speak of iapas (“devotion” or “austerity”) being prac¬ 
tised by the rishis much in the same way as the later epic litera¬ 
ture does. Tliis use of the word is not known in the earliei 
books of the R. V. (See Boehtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, under 
the word tapas.) 

R. V. X. 109, 4. — Bevd etasydm avadanta piircc sapta nshayas 
tapase ye nishedvh 1 “ The ancient gods spoke of her, the seven 
rishis who sat domi for devotion.” 

R. V. X. 154, ^.— TajMsd ye anadhrisyas iapasd ye star 


yayuJi 1 tape ye chakrire ma/tns tdffis chid eva apt yachchaldt \ 
5. Sahasra-nlthdh katayo yc gopayanti suryam rishirlis tapas- 
mto Yama tapegdn apt gachhatat 1 “ Come to those who 

thi'ough devotion are invincible, who by devotion have gone to 
heaven, who Iiave perfoimcd great austerity. 5. Come, Yama, 
to the sagos of a thousand songe who guard the sun (see 
Wilson, Vish. Pur. pp. 234, 235), to the devout rishis, whose 
nature is devotion.” 


R. V. X. 190, 1 .—Ritancha satyancha abladdhat tapaso adh- 
yajdyata 1 tato rdiri ajdyata taiah samitdrah armcah 1 “ Right 
and tnith sprang from kindled devotion; thence sprang niglit, 
thence the watery ocean.” 

In R. Y. I. 187, 1, it is even said that Indra attained heaven 
by austerity: 'Jmm tapah parifapya ajoyah svah 1 “ By per¬ 
forming austerity tliou didst conquer heaven.’ 

In some places the gods are said to possess in the most emi- 



nent degree tlie qualities of ?*?s/t 2 s, or Aavis, This may imply, 
e converso, that tlie rishis were conscious of a certain affinity 
with the divine nature, and. conceived themselves to participate 
in some degree in the superior wisdom and knowledge of the 
deities. 

R. V. i. 31, 1 .— Team Ague 'prathamo Anglra rishir deto 
demnain. ahhamh siKah sakhd itgddi 1 y. Team Ague prathamo 
Angirastamah havir dercimm panhhushasi vratam j '^Thou, 
Agnii, the earliest rishi Angii’as, a god, wast the auspicious friend 
of the gods. . . . Thou, Agni, the earliest and most Angiras-lilie 
sage, decoratest the ceremoiiiai of the gods." 

R. V. i. 6(1, 2. — . . . Rishir na stublrcd vixii pi'amslah ifyddi j 
‘'Jjike a rlshiy vdio praises [tljo gods], he (Agni) is famous 
among the people,” etc. 

R. V. iii. 21, 3.— . . . Rishih sreshthah sanudhgase yajMsya 
pm aeitci hhaea | /'Thou, Agni, the most eminent rishi, art 
kindled; ho the protector of the sacrifice.” 

R. V. v. 29, 1.— . . . Archanti fed mawtah pUta-daxfxs team 
eshdm rishir Indra asi d/frrah 1 " The Marut-, (Midowed with 
pure force, worsliip thee ; thou, Indra, art tiioir mAi.” (Silyana, 
liowever, here renders rishi by drashfr, " beholder.”) 

R. V. vi. 14, 2 .—Agnir id hi prachetdk Agnir vedhastamah 
nshih I " Agni is wise ; Agni is a most sage nshiT 

R. V. viii. 6, ^[.—‘Rishir dd pureajet asi chalt Isanah qjasd 
Indra choshkuyase rasu 1 " Thou art an ancicnily-born rishi, 
who alone rulest by thy might; hidra, thou lavishest riches.” 

R. V. viii. IG, 7 . — Indro brahma Indrah rishir Indrah pnru- 
pum-kfitah ] mahdn maMbhik sac/nhldh | " India is a priest, 
Indra is a rishi, Indra is much invoked ; he is great through his 
great exploits.” 

R. V. ix. 96, 18 (== S. A', ii. 030 ).—Rishmand yah rishihrif 

^varshdh sahasramthaJypadaiHli kadndm 1 "iSuma, rishdmi?>ded^ 
rishimaher, bestower of good, lord of a tliousand songs, the 
path [loader ?] of sages,” etc. 

R- V. ix. 107 ^ 7 _ ^ ^ . Rishir eipro meheuranas tradi kavir 
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abhaw demvitrmah 'ityadi | risln, a sage, intelligent, thou 
(Soma) Wiisfc a poet, most devoted to the gods,” etc. 

K. V. X. 27, 22. — . . . Indrmja mmad rishaye cha sixat 1 
. Let [men] present libations to Indra, and offerings to the 


ris/ii” 

E. V. X. 112, 9 .—M s/m slda gampate gams/m imm d/nir 
vipratamai7i Jiaundm j na rite teat kriyate IdTicJiana are malidm 
arlmin Magliaeans cledram arcJia 1 Sit, lord of multitudes, 
among our multitudes; they call thee die greatest of sages [or 
poets]; nothing is done without, or apart from, thee; receive, 
Maghavan, our great and beautiful hymn.” 

R. V. X. 115, 5.— Agri/i kamatamali Imma-sa/ilid ityadi 1 
Agni is the greatest of the Kanvas, the friend of Kanva,” etc. 

II.—The Vedic rishis, as we have seen, expected to receive from 
their gods every variety of temporal blessings, strength, longlife, 
offspring, riclics, cattle, rain, food, and victory, and they also 
looked for forgiveness of their offences, and exaltation to paradise, 
to the same benefactors. Iloncc it would bo nothing more than 
we might have anticipated, if we should further find them asking 
their different dcitie.-: to enlighten their minds, to direct their 
ceremonies, to stimulate their devotion, to augment their powers 
of poetical expression, and to inspire them with religious fervour 
for the composition of tlieir liyrnns. I think the following pas¬ 
sages will jiistity this oxpectafion by showing that the rishis 
(thougli, as we have seen, they frequently speak of the hymns 
as their own work) did also flometimes entertain the idea that 
their prayers, praises, and ceremonies generally, were super- 
naturaUy Puggesb^l and directed. One of the modes (if not the 
principal one) in which this idea is expressed is, as we shall dis¬ 
cover, the personification of speech under different appellations. 
TheJoUowing are the passages to which I refer: tliey are— 
First, such as refer to the gods genernlly: 

R. V. i, 37, 4.-—/^;Y/ •'.alt sardhdyct g/^ris/tvaye ivesha-dyumnaya 
ms/miixe | hra/ma demtiam gdyoia | ^'To [that which is] 
your sfr- ngth, the vigorous, overpowering, energetic, [host of 
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sing t\ia ' god-hen prayer.” (See, however, Part 
Second, p. 219, note 174.) 

S, V. i, 299.— Tiias/itd no daityau vachah Parjanyo Brah- 
manaspatih \ putrair hhratnhhir Ad'itir nii patu no dushtaram 
tramanafii vachah ] “ May Tvastri, Parjanya, and Brahmaiias- 
pati [prosper] our divine utterance: may Aditi with her [?] sons 


and brothers prosper our invincible and protective utterance.” 

In the ne.\f. passage, the hymn or prayer is spoken of as 
inconceivable. 


H. i. 152, 5.— Acjiittam brahma jujushur yuvdnali pra 
Mitre dhama Varum grinantah I “The youths received with 
joy tlie incomprehensible prayer, celebrating the glorious abode 
in Mitra and Varuna [?].” 

(Though Sfiyaua, in his counneut on this passage, does not 
give to the word yuvdnah the sense of youths, he interprets it 
so, and explains it of the Marnts, in his note on 11. V. i. 165, 2.) 

In R. X. 20, 10, Vimada, a risbi, is conuected with the 
immortals :—Agne Vimado mamsham vrjonapad amritebhilj. 
sajoshd girali avaxat simatir iyaiiah ityadi | “0 Agni, sou of 
strength, Vimada, united with the immortals, liastening, has 
brought to thee a product of thought, and beautiful hymns.” 

In the two following texts the gods are saiil to have generated 
the hymn or prayer: 

R. V. viii. 88, 4.— Suhta-vdkam prathamam ad id Agnim ad 
id hacir ajanayanta. devuh-\ sa eshdm yajFio alliavat tanupdh \ 
“The gods first generated the hymn, then Agni, then the obla¬ 
tion. This sacrifice was the protector of their life.” 

R. V'. X. 01, 7.— . . . Svadhyo ajanayan brahma dod Vds- 
toshpatim vratapdfn nirataxan | “The thoughtful gods have 
generated pnayer: they have fashioned Vask shpufi the protector 
of sacred rites.” 

(Who, however, are the “gods ” here intended ? The word ddva is 
sometimes understood by Sayana to denote the worship])ers; and 
it may mean no more in those two passages. See Sayana on R. T. 
iii. 34,7, where he makes devebhyak-devanaAUcbhyah stotribhyali.) 
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In iLe latter of the two following* verses, \dch (speocli) is 
said to be divine, and to liavc been generated by the gods. 
Tlioiigli Speech is here spoken of generally, and nothing is said 
of the hymns, still these seem to liave come to be connected 
with her in the minds of the Vedic bards, and to be regarded 
as her most solemn and important expression. 

E. V, viii. SO, 10.— \ad uig vadanti amchctandni rdshtri 
demnMi jnshamda viandra 1 ehaia^ra urjaiJi dudxihc paydiTisi 
kia svid asgah jagama 1 11. I)crru7i vac/iavi ajana- 

yanta deeds tdrJi visvarilpdh pasavo vadanti 1 sd no mandrd 
isharn firjarti dukana dkenur rag asxndn npa snshhitd d etii 1 
When \fich, speaking unintelligible things, queeri of the gods, 
sat doTO, conferring delight, the ibur regions milked forth 
sustenance and waters : whither has her highest station de¬ 


parted ? The gods ge)>cratcd the divine Vach; animals of all 
kinds utter her : may this cow Vach ^vhich brings us joy, and 
yields us nourishment and sustenance,— approach us, Avhen we 
celebrate her praises.’' , 

TJio last verse (as well as 11. A’, viii. 90, 10, ’which will be 
quoted below), derives some illustration from the following pas¬ 
sage of the Brihad Aranynka Upanishad, p. 982 (p. 251 English 
trans.), in wliich also Ah'ich is designated as a cow :— Ydehaxli 
dkcmim vpdslia 1 tasyds chaivarah standJi svdhddmro rashat- 
/caro hanta^kdrah sradkd-kdrah | tasyd. dcau stanau deed upaji- 
canti sedluJ-kdrai^cha cashat-kdy'afxcha hanta-hdram rnannshydli 
svadkd-kdrain pitarah 1 f((sydh pruna rishahho mano mtsah 1 
"Let a man woiship tJio cow AVlch. She has four udders, the 
formulas su'da^ vo.daft, hanta^ and imdlid. The gods live upon 
her two udders, .vrdhd and rashat ; men upon hanta ; and the 
patriarchs upon evadhd. Breath is her bull; the mind, her 
calf." 

(The two verses, K. V. viii. 89, ,10 and 11, occur in the 
iVirukta, si. S9. Roth (in his Illustrations), p. 152, says 
the unintelligible utterance of Vach in verse 10, means thunder. 
Though this he the case, the word appears to have a more 
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signification in the next verse, and to refer to speech in 
general, personified as a divine being. The speech which all 
the animals utter cannot of course be thunder. 

In some of the preceding verses of this hymn there is 
a curious reference made to some sceptical doubtvS regarding 
the existence of Iiidra; which I quote here, though uncon¬ 
nected with the present subject. R. V. viii. 89, 3, 4, — Pra 
su stomaiii hharata rdjayanto.m Inclrdya satyain yadi satyam 
a^ti 1 na Indvo asti Hi ncrna a tea aha ha xfit dadarsa ham ahki 
staedma | Ay am asmi jaritah yasya md ilia vised jdtdni ah hi 
asmi mahnd ] ritasya md pradiso rarddhayanii ddardlro hhivand 
dardaruni 1 “Present to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a true 
[hymn] if he Irulj^ exists. ^ Indra does not exist,* says some one : 
‘who has seen him? Avhom shall w^e praise?* ‘I am here, 
worshipper* [answers Indra] ; ‘ behold me, I surpass all creatures 
in greatness ; the diflcrcnt points of the sacrifice, augment me ; 
crushing, I destroy the W’orlds.***) 

Second: the next set of passages- which I shall bring forward 
cither refer to Sarasvati, Vacli, Dhishana, etc. (various names of 
the goddess of speech, or different personifications of speech, or 
of prayer), or at least sperdc of prayer as divine. 

II. V. i. 3, 11, V2.—^Chodayitn sunriidnatn chctantl simati- 
ndm I yajMifi dadhe Sarasvati 1 . . . dhiyo vikd cirdjati 1 
“ Sarasvati, who furthers the truthful [or our hymns], and who 
stimulates tlie wise [or our prayers], lias sustained our sacrifice. 

. . . She enlightens all int<dlects.** 

II. V. i. 22, 10.— A (jndh Agnc iha avasc llotrum yavishtha 
Bhdratlm | Varutrlm Dhishandia caha | “ Bruig here, youthful 
Agni, to our help, the wives [of the godsj, Hoira, BharaLl, 
Varfitrl, and Dhishana.** 

{Yarufriy “the eligible,** may be merely an epithet of 
Dhishana which, according to Sityana = rdg-deety the goddess 
of speech.** 

It. V. i. 31, M.--Pdm akrinvan marnt.^hasya sdsaalm ityadi 1 
'' The gods made Ihl lo be t’hc instructress of men.” (See Pro¬ 
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fessor Wilson's note on this passage, p. 82 of his translation of 
tlie R. V. vol i.) 

R. V. i. 109, 1.— ... JVa anya yiivat prainatir asti maliyaht 
sa rafii dldyam mjayantim ataxam | 2. ... Athd sojnasya pra- 
yati yitvabhydm Indrdgm stomafri janaydmi navyam 1 4. Yu- 
cdhhyafa devl dhishafid madaya IndrdgrCi somam usatl siinoti \ 
1. I have no other wisdom than [that which proceeds] from 
you (Indra and Agni), I who have fabricated for you a hymn 
supplicating food. 2. ... I then, together with a libation of 
soma, generate for yon, Indi’a and Agni, a new hymn. 4. The 
dii'ine hywn [or rite'], longing, pours forth the 'soma for your 
exhilaration." 

(The wisdom to which the rishi refers at the beginning of this 
passage does not, however, necessarily, mean the power of com¬ 
posing hymns. In other clauses, this text contains the same 
words exprctfsive of the fabrication and generation of tlie hymns 
by the rishi, which we have already met with in section 


pp. 130-130). 

R. V. ii. 3, 8 .—Sarasmti mdhayantl dhiyafn nah lid devl 
Bhdratl vih'atdrtiih | Tisro dccih scadkaya barhir edam achhi- 
dram pdntu saranam nishadya [ ‘‘May Sarasvati, perfecting* 
our hymn [or rite], may tlie divine Ila, and the all-pervading 
Rliaratl ; may these three goddesses, seated on the place of 
sacrifice, prosper this ianltlees sacrifice with the oblation." 

R. V. iii. 18, 3.— . . . Yavad Isc hrahnand vandamanah 
hndm dliiyaiJi rata-srydya devvn \ “Worshipping thee with a 
prayer according to tlie best of my power, [I ofler?] this divine 
prayer to obtain unbounded wealth.'' 

R. V. ii\ 32, ^A,— Yrceska yad md- dhishand jajdna ityddi | 
“ When the thought [or voice] entered into mo, I gave it birth," 
ete. (If dhishand, here mean thought," it need not refer to 
anything siipcniatural.) 

R. V. iv. 34, 1 .—Ida hi i-o dhishand deed ahndm adhat pitlrn 
ityddi 1 “For on these days the divine voice has ordained that 
yon should drink soma," etc. 
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K. V. iv. 43, ], 2,—Ka u sracat katamo yajiliymdfft miiddric 
devah katamo jushdtc 1 kasya width dcum amrltcslu preshthdtti 
kridi sirshydma sxisktuthli suhavydm 1 '‘Who will hear us? 
which of all the objects of adoration ? whicli of all the gods will 
receive our praises? In the heart of wdiom amoug the im- 
inoidals can we infix this our divine and dearest hymn, accoin- 
paniet] by excellent oblations?” ^ 

E. V vii. 34, 1.— Pra sukrd etu devi nian'tskd astnal sutaskto 
ratho na rdjl 1 " May l)rayer, brilliant and divme, proceed from 
us, like a \vell-fabricated chariot drawn by steeds.” 

R. A", vii. 34, \),—Ab/d co dcvitli dhiyam dadidhvam pra v.o 
devatra vdchant krinudlivam | “ Receive towards you the divine 
hymn ; proclaim the song for yourselves among the gods.” 

R. V. vii. 90, 3.-— . . l\dye den dkiskarid dhdti devam 1 
" The divine voice dispos^‘S [?] the god to bestow [?] w'ealth.” 
(This verse is translated by Professor Benfey in liis Glossaiy to 
the Sama-veda under the root rirZ, p. 170.) 

E. V. vii. 9G, 3 .—B had ram id Ihadra krinavat Sarascatl 
akavari chetati vdjinivail j yrindnd Jamadagnccai sturdnd cha 
Vasishlhacat | " May the gracious Sarasvati bless us. The 
generous [goddess] rich in oblations, stimulates ns, wlieii praised 
after tlie manner of Jamadagni or lauded after the fashion of 
Yasishtha.” 

R. V. viii. 90, 16."“ Yachovidam edeham udlrayavtlm visva- 
ohir dlubhir xtpafiskihamdndm 1 derlyi dcvehhyah pari einisM)7i 
gam d md arrikta marityo dabhracketah j “ Let not any mortal 
of little intelligence do violence to the cow, tlie divine Yach, 
who is skilled in praise, who utters her voice aloud, who r/jso- 
ciates with all the gods, and arrives with all rlie hymns.” 

R. V. ix, 33, 5. — Abhi brakmlr anushata yakriv ritasya 
malar 0 mannrijyante divoli simtn 1 "The gi'eat devotional [?] 
mothers of the. sacrifice have uttered prmse: they decorate the 
child of the sky.” 

R. V. X. 35, 6.— . . . Rdyo janiirltfi dkiskandi^ xipa hrvxc j 
'' I address myself to DhishanH, the generatrix of wealth.” 
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R. V. X. 71, 1 S,—BrUiaspate prathamaih vacho agrafii yat 
jjrairata namadheyam dadhanah 1 ycid eshdvi i^reshthaili yad 
ariprarn dslt preiid tad eshd)7t mldtafti guhd Cti'ik [ 2. SaJdum 
iva iltmnd piinanto yatra dlnra mamsd vacham akrata 1 atm 
sakhdyali sakhydni jdnatc bhadra esJiMi laxmir mliitd adhi 
vdchi I 8. Yo.jTicna vdchah padaviyain dyan tdvi aiwfiwid.ann 


rhjnsku [ td.ni dbkritya zyadadHMi purutrd tafh 

sapta rebhd abhi saniiavanie | 4. Ltd tcahpasyan na dadarsci 
vacham utd tvah sriman na swjoti endm 1 uto ivasmai tomvafh 
visasre jaycva patyc nsatl siivdsdh | 5. ita traM sakhye sthira- 
jfitam dhur ncunofli hinranty api vdjineslai | adhenvd charati 
may ay d e^ha vdchaift susmvdn aplialdm apushpdm 1 0. Jas 
titydja mchmdaft sahhayatTf. na tasya vdchi api bhdgo asti ! yad 
viJi srinoti alakam sftvoli na hi praceda suhritasya j)anthdm | 
1/' 0 Brihaspali, that first and principal name of speech (Yach), 
that which possessing, they uttui’cd aloud [?], that whicli was to 
them the most excellent and spotless, that which they had kept 
secret has, through los'e, [been niaJc] manifest. 2. Y horever 
the wise,—cleansing, as it were, meal with a sieve,—liave uttered 
speech with intelligence, their frienda recognize [their] friend¬ 
liness ; an auspicious fortune [or sign] is impressed upon their 
speech. 3. Through sacrifice they followed the track of \ach, 
and found her entered into the rishisj bearing her, they divided 
her into many portions : her the seven poets celebrate. 4. One 


man, seeing, sees not Vach; hearing, lie hears her not; to 
another she reveals her form, as an elegantly attired and loving 
wife displays her person to her husband. They say that one 
man has a sure defence in [her] friendship; men cannot injure 
/ him even in battle; but that man consorts with an unprofitable 
delusion who has [only] lieard speech [Ynch] which is [to him] 


wUhout fruit or flower. G. He who has abandoned his dkeem- ^ 
ing iriend, has no portion in Yack; whatever he hears he heai's 
in vain ; Jiu knows not the path of virtue. 

(The second fourth, and fifth verses of this obscure hymn are 
quoted in th-' Nirukla, iv. 10; i. 10, and 20; and are explained 
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in Professor Koth’s Illustrations. Verses 2 and 4 are also quoted 
and interpreted in tlie Malifibliasliya ; see pp. 30 and 31 of Dr. 
Ballantyne’s edition. The verse vliicli is of most importance 
for my present purpose, is, however, the third, which speaks of 
Vach having entered into the rishis. The idea of Vfich being 
divided into many portions ^vill bo found again below in R. \. ^ 
X. 12o, 3.) 

li. Ah X. 90, 10.— . . . Ma/u chid hi dhishand ahainjad ityddi 1 
‘^Tlie great voice [or hymn] has desired thee.’’ 

E. V. X. no, 8 (= Vaj. S. 29, 33).—n no yajMm Bharatl 
tuyam etu lid vianushead iha chctoyantl j tisro dcvlr harhir d 
idam syoaam Sarasmil svajfosah sadantu | Let Blifiratl 

come quickly here to our sacrifice, with 11a, who instructs us 
like Manu [or like a man], and with Sarasvatl: let these three 
goddesses, skilful in rites, sit dovni upon this beautiful sacrificial 
grass.” 


R. V. X. 12o, 3.— Ahafii rctshin ranyamanl vasdndnt chihitnshl 
prathamd yajniydnctm j tarn md derct ryodadhuh pnrvtrd 
bhuristhdtrdm hhferi dvesayanfm 1 4. Maya so annam atti yo 
vipahjati yah prdmti ya vli sr'moti nktani | annintaro mam 
te zipaxiyantl srudhi snita sraddhiram te raddvn | 5. Ahnm rw, 
svayam idam zaddmi jushtatJi dcvchhir v.ta mdnvshchhth 1 yam 
kdmaye tafk tarn vyram hnnomi tarn hrahmdnam tarn rishim turn 
sttmedhdm j 3. am the queen, the centre of riches, intelli¬ 
gent, the first of the objects of adoration : the gods have 
separated me into many portions, have assigned me manv 
abodes, and made me widely pervading. 4. He who has 
insight, who lives, who hears [my] sayings, eats through me 
[the sacred] food. Those men who are foolisii destroy me, 
[or, those who disregard me, perish]. Listen, thou who art 
learned, 1 declare to tliec w^hat is worthy of belief. 6. I mys(.df 
make Imown tliis wliich is agreeable both to gods and men. 
Him wlioin 1 love I make terrible, [I make] 1dm a priest, [1 
make] him a rishi, [I make] him intelligent.” ("fhis passage 
occurs also in the Atharva-voda, iv. 30. 2 ff., but with porac 
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vaiTOus readiDga, as aiekayantah for dvcsa^cmtm, and sraddke- 
yam for kraddhkam, etc. The hymn is translated by Mr, Colo- 
brooke, Ess. i. 32, or p. 10 of W. and K.'s ed.) 

K. V. X, 170, 2,—Pra dctaili dayd d/iiya bharata Jaiavedasam 
hatyd no vaxad dnusliak 1 By divme prayer produce Jatavedas: 
may he present our oblations in ordLU*.’’ 

E. V. X. 177, l.'-^Patangam aktam asurasya mdyayd hrldd 
pasyanti manasd vipaseJntah | samudre antah katayo vichaxate 
marxchmdm padam ichhanti vedhasah [ 2. Patango vdcham 
manasd hihhartii tdm Gandharco avadad garbhe aniah 1 tdfii 
dyotamdndm svaryam mamshdvi ritasya pade kavayo nipdnti | 
'' Sages behold with the heart and mind the Bird enveloped by 
the wisdom of the Asura : the wise perceive him in tlie 'sky: 
the prudent seek after the abode of his rays. 2. The Bird 
cherishes speccli with his mind: the Gandharva hath uttered 
her in the womb : the hards ])re3erve in the place of sacred rites 
this sliining and celestial intellect.'’ (See also E. V. x. 189, 3, 
vdh patangdya dhiyate,) 

Third: I shall now adduce the par^.^ages in which other Vedic 
deities, whether singly or in concert, are spoken of as concemed 
in the production of the liymns. 

Aditl.'-Axv E. V. viii. 12, 14, Aditi is mentioned as fulfilling 
this function: Yad uta scardje Adiilk stomam Indraya jljanat 
ptiri(-prasas<am iltayc Uyadi | When Aditi generated for the 
self-resplendent India a hymn abounding in praises, to suppli¬ 
cate succour,” etc. 

AgnL—Yi.. V. i. 18, 6, 7.— Sadissaspat'nn abhiitani pr'iyam 
Ind.ro.sya kdmyain | sanim medham agdsisham | yasmad rite na 
shldkyaii yajTio vipasekifas chana 1 ra dhlndili yogam invati | 
6. have resorted, for wisdom, to Sadasaspati (Agni), the 
wonderful, the dear, the beloved of Indra, the beneficent; (7) 
wdthout whom the sacrifice of tlio wise does not succeed: he 
promotes the course of our ceremonies.” 

E. V. iv. 5, ^,~Sd7na dubarhd mahi tigma-bhrishtih sahasra- 
retd vrishahhas tunshmdn 1 padafn na gor apagulhoffi vmdrdn 
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mahyarii id u vochad manishdm 1 6. Idani me Agyic 
kiyate pcivaka amiriate gumm hlidram oia manma 1 Vfihad 
dadhatka dhnshatd gahhlram yalitam pnshtkam praya^d sapta- 
dhatu 1 occupying two posiiions, the fierce-flaming, the 

prolific, the showerer of benefits, the opulent, who knows the 
sacred hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing cow], has 
declared to me the knowledge [of it]. 6. To me who am feeble, 
though innoxious, thou, o Agni, purifier, hast given, as a heavy 
load, this gTeat, profound, and extensive hymn, of seven elements, 
with eflicacious oblations.” (1 find a difliculty, even with the 
help of Havana’s Commentary, in translating the remaining 
word of tins prishtham. See Part Second, p. 489.) 

K. V. iv. G, \—Tmm hi viham ahki asi mamna pra vedhasas 
chit tirasi mcmishdin 1 '' Tliou presides! over all thoughts [or 
prayers]; thou promotest the praises of the sage.” 

P. V. iv. 11, ^.--Trad Ague hd^yd tcad mamshds tvad ukthd 
jdyante rddliyani 1 “ From thee, Agni, proceed poetic thoughts ; 
from thee the products of the mind; from thee efiective hymns.” 

R. V. X. 21, ^,—Agmrjdto Aihanand vulad ukdni hCityd 1 
'' Agni, generated by Atliarvaii, is acquainted with all wisdom.” 

R. V. X. 91, 8.-— . . . Medlidkavaiii rldathasya prasddhanam 
Agnim ityddi | “ Agni, the giver of understanding, the accom- 
plishcr of sacrifice.” 

R. V. X. 4, 5.— Yad vo vayam pramhxdmo vratdiii vkhtsharTi 
deed avulustardsah j Agnk tad rik^am dprindti vidvan yehhir 
davji riiubJdh kalpaydti \ SYat pdhatrd manasa danadaxd na 
yajfiasya manvaie mariydsah 1 Agrn^ tad hetd Jcratircid rgdnan 
yajishtho deedn rihiko yojdii | When, o [yc] gods, we, the most 
unwise among the wise, undertake sacred rites in your honour, the 
wise Agni completes them all, at the stated seasons which he 
assigns to the gods. ^\Ticn men, devoted to sacrifice, do not, 
from their ignorance, rightly comprehend the mode of worship, 
Agni, the skilful sacrificer, and most eminent of priests, Icnow¬ 
ing the ceremonial, worships tlie gods at the proper seasons. 

(As rites and hymns w'ore clusetv united in tl>e practice of the 
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early Indians, and are often expressed by tlie same words; if 
Agni was supposed to be the director of the one, viz., the obla¬ 
tions, he might easily come to be also regarded as aiding in the 
production of the other—the hymns. Verse 4, occurs also in the 
A. V. xix. 59, 1, 2, wlierc, liowever, dprinatii is read instead of 
d'prindAiy and in place of the words yehhir demn, etc., at the 
close of the verse, we ]iave, somaUha yo brdhmanan a vivcsa | 
'' and Soma, wlio entered into the priests.”) 

Bnihmanaspaiis —R, V. i. 40, 5, G. — Pra nunam Brahman- 
aspatir mantram vadati iikthyam | yasminn Indro Yariiiw 
Mitrah Aryamd deed okdmsi chahire | Tam id vochema vkla- 
theshu kamhhimam mantram devd anehasam ityddi \ “ Brahman- 
aspati (abiding in the worshippers mouth, according to the 
scholiast) utters the hymn accompanied with praise, in wliich 
the gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman, have made their 
abode. Let us utter, gods, at sacrifices, that spotless hymn, 
conferring felicity.” (Eotli in hLs Lexicon considers okas to 
mean ‘^good pleasure,” ‘^satisfaction.” See also ]iis Essa^^ on 
Brahma and the Brahmanr., Jour, of the (rerm. Or. Soc. i. 74.) 

Brihaspati, —R. V. ii. 23, 2.— Usrdh iva sfin/o yjot'ishd maho 
msveshdm y jarafa bralnnandm asi | As the glorious sun by 
his lustre generates rays, so art thou tBrihaspati) the generator 
of all prayers.” 

Gayidharca. —According to Professor Roth (see under the 
word in his Lexicon), the Grmdharva is represented in the Veda 
a.v a deity who knows and reveals tlie secrets of lieaven, and 
divine truths in general; in proof of which lie quotes the 
following texts;— 

R. V. X. 139, 5.— Vmdvasur o.bhi tad 7io grimtu divyo Gan- 
dharvo rogaso nmanoh 1 Yadj vd glid satyam uta yad na vkhna 
dhiyo lamdno dhiyak id nah acydli | May the celestial Gan- 
dharva Visvavasu, w'ho is the measurer of the atmosphere, de¬ 
clare fo us tliat which is true, or which we know not. May he 
receive and delight in our liymns, [or, stimulating our interests, 
may he prosper our hynins].” 
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A. V, ii. 1, 2.— I*/'a tad voched amritasya ndvau Gaiidkano 
dhCtma paramaM guhd yai 1 May the Gandliarva, v>'ho knoyrs 
the world of the immortals, declare to ns tliat supreme and 
mysterious abode.” 

Indra. —B. V, hi. 64, 17.— tad rah liamyak chdru 
ndma yad ha dem bhamtha visoe Indre \ sakhd Rlblmhhih pum- 
huta piiyeb/iir hndni dlmjcjui sdtaye iao:aid nalt j Great, o 
sage [Asvins], is that cherished name of yours, through which 
[or, tliat] ye all become gods with (in) Indra. Do thou, much 
invoked (Indra), our friend, with the beloved Eibhus, fabricate 
(or dispose) this hymn for our welfare.” (Tliis may merely ’ 
mean thaC Indra was asked to give a favourable issue to the 
prayer of the worshipper, not to compose his hynnii for him. 
See Eoth’s Lexicon, under the word tacc^ 3.) 

R. V. vi, 26, 8. — hacii7i chad ayah arhasdtdx ityddi | 

Thou (Indra) didst stimulate the poet in the composition of his 
hyums,” etc. (Sayana renders (n'hasdtau, '^for the sake of 
finding food.”) 

R. Y. vi, 18, 15.— lirishvd kriino akntam. yai te osti nhthavL 
naclyo janayasda yajTiaih 1 Energetic (Indra), do what thou 
htist never yet done; ycneraie a nrav .song with ihc sacrifices.’* 

R. Y. vi. 34, 1.—/SVif/7z cka hi jayiniir yirnh Indra pO.rnr vi 
cha had yanti vihhro mamshdh j Many hymns are congre¬ 
gated in thee, o Indra, and numerous products of the mind issue 
from thee.” (This verso has been alreraly cpiotod in p. 12 i .) 

R. Y. vi. 47, 10.—/?2rf/'Z7- mrila mahyafa ja'dtum Icltclm cha- 
ddya dkayam ayaso na dhard/m | Yat kificlia akafit tidyur uiaJi 
mddmi taj jnshasm> kridki ind decacmtavi | 0 Indra, gladden 

me, decree life for me, sharpen my intellect like the edge o[ an 
iron instrument. Whatever I, longing for tliee, now utter, do 
thou accept; give me divine protection.” (Compare witli the 
word chodaya the use of the v/oi\l prachodayeV in the Gayatrl, 
R. Y. iii. 09, 1(), which will be given below.) 

R. Y. vii. 97. 3.— Tam ti namasd hacirlhih susecam Brah- 
manaspafhli grimshe | IndraM Lloko maid dairyoji sishahtu yo 
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brahmano devahTita!>i/a raja | u. Tam a- no arkam amfitdyajush- 
tar/i im^ d/idsur amntdsah purd^dlt ityddi | “ -J. I invoke with 
reverence and with offerings the beneficent Brahmanaspati. Let 
a great and dhine song celebrate Indra, Avho is king of the 
prayer made by the dems. 5. May these ancient immortals 
make this our hymn acceptable to tlie immortal,” etc. (Are we 
to .understand the word dcm here oi yods or priests ?) 

R. y. viii. 13, 7 .—Pratnaraj ja7iaya girah srhiudJii jaritur 
kavam | “ As of old, gejierate hymns; liear the invocation of 
tliy worshipper.” 

E, V. X. 115, 9.—A7 sIm sida ganapate gaiieshu team dhnr 
vipratamaiii kadindm | na rite teat Jiriyate kiSlchana dre mahdin 
arkam Maghacan ckiiram archa 1 “ Lord of assemblies, sit amid 
our multitudes ; they call thee the wisest of poets. Nothing is 
donejeitlmit, or apaid from thee; Maghavan, receive with favour 
our great and beautiful hymn.” (.Already quoted in p. 148.) 

Tndra and Vishnu—Vi. V. vi. .69, 2.—Yd eik'dsdm janitdi'd 
matoidm /ndrd-Vishiju kalasd, soma-dhana 1 Pra edtTi girali 
sasyamdndli aea^rtu pra stomdso glyamdndsali ai'kaih j “ Ihdra 
and Yishnu, ye who are the generators of all hymns, who are 
the vessels into whicli soma is poureil, may the praises which 
are now recited gratify you, and the songs which arc chaunted 


with encomiums.” 

Indra and ]'arma.—^he following passage is not, propc iy 
.speaking, a portion of the Rig-veda, as it is part of one of the 
Valakhilyas or apocryphal additions (described in Part Second, 
p. 910), which are found inserted-between the 48th and 49th 
hymns of the 8lh Mandala. From its style, however, it appears 
to be nearly as old as some parts of the R. V. 

Indrdi-arunA yad rishihhyo mamshdfh vdcho matiffi srutam 
adattam agre 1 ydni sthdnMy a.mjanta diura yajnoM tammas 
tapa&d ’bhyapasyo'.n 1 *’ Indra and \aruna, I have seen through 
decotion that which ye formerly gave to the ri.diis, wisdom, under- 
btanding of speetdi, pjicred loro, and all the places wliich the sages 
created, when pci forming sacrifice.’' (See Part Second, p.290.) 
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Puslmi. —E, X. 26, 4.— Mavmmahi tva vayam asmakairi 

(leva Pfishan matlhmcha mdhanam viprundficha adharam 1 
AVe adore tbee, divine Pusban, tbe accomplisber of our hymns, 
and the stimulator of sages.” 


\\ iii. 62 (= S. V. ii. 812, and A'aj. S. iii. 3o).-^ 
Tat Samtur mrenyam hJiargo demsya diAviahi j dhiyo yo iiah 
prackodayat | AA^e meditate that excellent glory of the divine 
Savitri; may he stimulate our understandings [or hymns, or 
rites].” 

(This is the celebrated Gfiyatrl, the most sacrcj:!' of all the 
texts in the Veda. See Colebrooke s Misc. Ess. i. pp, 29, 30, 
127, and 17o ; or pp. 14, 15, 78, and 109 of A\". and N.’s ed. 
Benfey (S. A^. p. 277) translates the Gayatii thus: May wc 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the generator, of the god 
who shall prosper oiu* works.” 

The Linga Purana (Part II. sec. 48, 5 ff., Bombay litho¬ 
graphed ed.) gives the tollowing ^'varieties” of the Gayatrl, 
adapted to modern Saiva worsliip: Gdyatn-hheddli 1| Tatpuni- 
shdya vidiiiahc vag-visuddhaya dhlmahi 1 Tan nali Sivah p?'ac/io- 
dayat ||, Gandmhikdyai mdmake karmasiddhyai cJia dlimald | 
Tan no Ganrl prackodayat || Tatpuruskdya ddmahe Mali^dde- 
ray a dhlmahi j Tan 720 Budrah prackodayat |i Tafpvriiskdyco^ 
vidmahe Vaktratundaya dhwiahi | 7kn no DantUi prackodayat jj 
Mahdsendya vidmahe vdgmuddkdya dhlmahi j Tan vah Shan- 
dah prackodayat || Tlxnamngdya lidmake Yedapadaya dhl¬ 
mahi i Tan no Vrishah pracJiodaydd ityadi | (1) AA"e contem¬ 

plate That Purusha, we meditate liim wlio is pure in ^vord [or 
purified by tlie word]; may -That Siva stimulate us. (2) A’Tc 
contemplate Gaiiambika, and we meditate KarmasiJdbi (tbe 
accomplishment of works); may That Qauri stimulate us. (3) 
AA^e contemplate That Puruslia, and we meditate Alabadeva; may 
That lludra stimulate us. (4) AA^'e contemplate That rurusba, 
and wo meditate A^aktratunda (Gaue.sa) ; may That Dnnti (the 
elephant; stimuhue us. (o) AVe contomjdiKe Mabfisena (Karti- 
keya), and we mediLate him who is pure in word ; may That 
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Skanda stimulate us. (G) Wc contemplate Tlxnasriuga (the 
sharprhorned), and we meditate the Yeda-footed; may Vrisha 
(the bull) stimulate us.'' 

Soma. —R. T. vi. 47,3.— Ay am mepltah ucUyartii vacham ay am 
mamsham usatwi ajiyah | ** This [soma], when drunk, stimulates 
my speech [or hymn] ; this cidled forth the ardent thought." 

It may be said that this aud the other following texts relating 
to soma, should not be quoted as proofs that any idea of 
diyiue inspiration was entertained by the ancient Indian bards, as 
they can mean nothing more than that the rishis v/ere sensible 
of a stimulating effect on their thoughts and powers of expres¬ 
sion, produced by the exhilarating draughts of the juice of that 
plant in which they indulged. But the rishis had come to 
regard Soma as a god, and apparently to be passionately devoted 
to his worship. See Part Second, pp. 470 ff., and especially 
pp. 474, 475. 

A. V. viii. 48, 3.— Apama somam amrita ahktima. aganma 
jyoiir avidCima da‘dn | /dm nUnani asmdn krinamd ardti/i /dm u 
d/iurttir amnia marty^ya j ‘^We have drunk the soma, we 
have become immortal, we have entered into light, we have 
Imown the gods; what can an enemy now do to us ? what can 
the malice of any mortal effect, o immortal god?" 

(This passage is quoted in the commentary of Gaudapada on 
the Sankhya Karika, verse S, and is translated (incorrectly as 
regai'ds the last clause), by Prof. Wilson, in p. 13 of his Eng¬ 
lish version.) 

A curious pai allel to tliis last Vedic text is to be found in the 
satyrical drama of Euripides, the Cyclops, 578 ff.; though liere, 
of course, the object is merely to depict the drunken elevation 
of the monster Polyphemus: 

'O 8’ dvpauSs fiOl (rvfjLpL€(jLiyix/yos 
Tp yff (p/peffdaif tov AtSs re rhy OpSuoy 
AfUacu rh trav re dat/xovwy ayyhy <r//3as. 

'T]ie sky, commingled with the earth, ^ppeara 
To whirl around; I see the throne of JoFe, 

And all the awful glor>" of the gods.” 
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V. ix. 25, 5.—Armho janayan giro}}, somali pamte ayu- 
skag Indvaiii, gachckan kadkratich | " The ruddy Soma, sao-e, 
united with men, purifies us, generating hymns, resorting to 
Indra.” 

E. A', ix. 76, 4.— . . . Pita matuiCm asamashta-kai'yah j 
“ [Soma] father of our hymns, of incomparable wisdom.” 

E. \ . ix. 95, 2.— llarihi srijanah pathiydni ntojsya iyartli 
vacham a)ita'a namm \ dcoo dcvanMi gv.hyani nama acishkn- 
noti harkiski pratacke \ “ Tlie golden [Soma] when poured out, 
sends forth tlio hymn, [or, liis voice], the companion of the 
ceremony, as a rower propels a boat. A god, he reve.als the 
mysterious names of the gods to the bard upon the sacred grass.” 
(See E. V. ii. 42, 1, and x. 116, 9. quoted in p. 137). 

E. V. ix. 96, 5 (= S. \, ii. 293-5),— Somah pavate ganitd, 
matlndiTi jaidtS, dico janita lyritkirya janitd Agncr janitd siir- 
yasyajanita Imlrasyajamtd via \ishnoh 1 6. Brahma demnam 


imdadlk kavlndm rishir uprdmm mahd&ho mriydndih syeno 
gndhrandm sradhilir r.ananam somah paritram ati eti rclhan j 
7. PrdvUvipad tdehah firmim na sindkur giroh somah paranmio 
inaniskdh ityadi j “ Soma purifies us, he who is tlie generator 
of hymns, of the sky, of the earth, of fire, of the sun, of ludi-a, 
and of \ ishnu. 6. Soma, who is Brahuui among tl)c gods, a 
leader among the poets, a rishi among sages, a buffalo among 
wild beasts, a falcon among vulture.^, an n.xo amid th. forests, 
advances to the filter with a sound. The purifying soma, like the 
sea rolling its waves, has. poured forth songs, hjmms, and 
thoughts,” etc. (See Beufey’s tramslalion of this pasrago in his 
Sfima-veda, pp. 238 and 253.) 

Varuna.—R. V. viii. 41, 5, 6 .—I 0 dkarUa hh -randnaih ya 
usrdndm aplehyd reda ndmmi gukya, j sa karih kiv-yd -jviru- 
rilpam dyaur ioa puskyati . . . ) Yas 7 n>.< dsrdkl kdryd chakre 
'nabldr ira sritd ityadi \ “ lie who h the uidiolder of the w-^rlds 
(Varuua), who knows the secret and mjmferious names of flm 
cows, lie, a sage [or poet], chi ri.«he3 sage [or poetical] works, 
as the sky does many forms.In him all sage [or poetical] 
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works abide^ as the nave within a wheel/^ etc. (See K. V. vii. 
87, 4, in p. 144, and ix. 95, 2, above, p. 103.) 

Yanma, Mira, and Ai'yanian, —E. V. vii. 60, 11.— Yi ye 
dadhuh saradarn mdmm ad akar yajfiam akUnlt cha ad richam 
andpyam Yaruno Mitrah Anjama xatrafn rdjdnah dsata j The 
kings, Varuna, Mitra, and Aryapian, who made the autumn, the 
month, the day, the sacrifice, night, and the Rih, possess an 
invincible power.’' 


The following passage of the Kig-veda has (as we have seen 
above, p. 51, note 37; and p. 58), been quoted by Indian 
commentators and aphorists to prove the eternity of the Veda, 
on its own authority : 

E. V. viii. 04, 0.— Tas7nai nunam ahhidyave mchd Yirupa 
nityayd vrishne chodasva. sushfutim | Send forth praises, 
Virupa, to this hoaven-aspiring and prolific Agni, mth perpetual 
voice'* 

There is, how’ever, no reason whatever to suppose tliat the 
words nityayd vdolid mean anything more than perpetual voice. 
There is no ground for imagining that the rislii entertained 
any such conception as became cniTcnt among the systematic ^ 
theologians of later times, that hi? words were eternal. The 
word nitya V&, used in the same sense peipeiuaV* in K. V. ix. ' 

12^ 7 (= g. V. ii. 56, 2), where it is said of Soma, nityastotro 
voMaspatir dlCinam antar liyadi | The monarch of the woods, 
contmuaUy-prahed, ^mong the hynms," etc., as well as in the 
two following texts: 

E. V. ix. 92, \3.— Somolj pimdnah sadah eti nityani ityddi | 
'"The pure Soma comes to his peypetmil abode [or to his abode 

C07iti7malb/]," etc. 

E. V. X. 39, 14 (quoted above, p. 132).~~A%a?/i 7ia siliiuiti 
tafnn.yaili dadhdmli | '' Continuing the series like an u7ihrohen 
line of descendants.” 


The ten cr of the numerous texts adduced in this Section seems 
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^arly to establisli the fact that some at least of the ancient Indian 
rishis conceived themselves to be prompted and directed, in the 
eompo.sition of their hymns and prayers, by supernatural aid, de¬ 
rived from various, deities of their pantheon. It may add force to 
the proof derived from these texts, and show that I am the less 
likely to have misunderstood theii’ purport and spirit, if I adduce 
some evidence that a similar conception was not unknown in 
another region of the ancient Iiido-Germanic world, and that the 
expressions in which the early Grecian bards laid claim to an 
inspiration descending from the Muses, or from Apollo, were not 
mere figures of speech, but significant, originally, of a living 
belief. Most of the following passages, from Hesiod and Homer, 
in wliich this idea is enunciated, are referred to in Mr. Grote’s 
History of Greece, i. 478. 

Hesiod, Tlieogonia, 22 1“— 


^Ai v{) 7ro0* 'Hcrlodoy (olda^ay itoiSijy 

“'Apras Troifialfovd' *E\iKSfVos (aBfoio. 

TSyde Be /xe irpd'TiaTa Qeai irphs pLvOou tevxav, 
movaai *0\vfi7ridB€S, Kovpai Alos &iyi6xoio» 

Tloifiepes HypavXoij Kii/c* eK^yx^dj yaarepes ZioVj 
''iBfiey ttoXA^ Xeyeiy ervixoiixii- bfioia^ 

S’, luT* aKi/]Bia fjLv9rj€ra(r6cu, 

*ns e^affav Kovpai fieyaKov A\os iLprUneiai* 

Kal jxoi cTKiyrtTpoy ^Soy, Bi.<pyT}s epiBr,K€05 6(oy, 

Ap4^a(Tat BriT^rSy' iyeTryeveray B4 p.oi 

Oeltjy, ws KAefot/a rd t’ ^(KrojJLeya, Jrp6 r* idyrat 

Kai fie KeXoyff vpivuy fxaKdpccy yeyos .'uey 

"^(pas T* avTcts Trpurdv re koL tferrepoy aiey dcidety. 

“ Hesiod orst was instructed in beautiful son" by tbe Muses, 

Once as he tended his lambs under glorious llelicon’s summit. 

Me then the goddesses first, the OljTiipiau Mu is, accosted: 

This was tlie word which those daughters of Jupiter sp&ki. in my hearing : 

* Ye who abide in the fields, ye contemptible, gluttonous •shepherds, 

Full many tides we can tell which are ftigiied, though they seem to bo real; 
But wc are skilled, when we plea.e, to relate tho r^dity also.’ 

Thus, very fluent in speech, mighty Jupiter’s daughters nddressed me. 
Straightway then plucking a branch of luxuriant laurel, tlie Muses 
Gave it to ine for a staff, and itutpired me with speech sup^rhumcn, 

Fitting me thus tv make known both the futui-e and nkc the r^ygone. 

Next they enjoined me to hymn tho im uortals, imch tugcahl) llessod, 
Chiofiy, however, to sing their own ))rai^i s beginning and ending.” 
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Hesiod, Thcogoaia, 94 :— 


*Ek yhp M.ovor(l 6 }U Kol ^tcijBSXov *ATr 6 \\(t}i'os 
"Aj'Spes &x>ibo\ iacrw M fioX KiOapiarai, 

*E« Alls ^aartX^es. 



“ Minstrels who come to this earth, as well as all tuneful musicians, 

Spring from the heuTenly Muses, and from the far-darting Apollo: 

Kings are from Jupit.r sprung.” 

.The following are the words in which the author of the Iliad 
invokes the aid of the Muses, to qualify him for enumerating* 
the generals of the Grecian host (Iliad, ii. 484) :— 


’'E<r 7 r€T€ yvy fJMi Movaai OKv^iria 5w/iar* exovaaiy 
‘T/46t5 y^p B(al i<TTs rdp^ar 4 re ftTre re ‘ndvra^ 
‘llfiils 5€ KKtos Ziov iucol'oix^v ou5t ri iofx^v. 


Tell to me now, o ye Mn=cs, who dwell in Olympian mansions, 

Ye who are goddesses, present, v^ind knowing all things which befall men, 
Things of which we may hear rumour^, but never get accurate knowledge— 
Tell to me who were commanders and cliiefr of the Grecian army.” 


But the Muses could also take away, as w’ell as impart, the 
gift of song, as appears from Iliad, ii. 594 ff. 

*'Ev 0 a Tc MoCcrai 

*Avr6^(iVai Qdjxvpiv rby €>pr)iKa vavffay dotbijs* 

Stcvto yap ^vx^p-fyos yiKr,<T€fX€y, tiv aura* 

Movcrai ielSoiey, Kovpai Aihs diyiSxoio. 

*At ob xoAciJirdfieyai Tnjpby d/joy, dvrdp &ot5)jy i 

Qeormcrlrjy &(p€\oyTOf Koi 4K\i\.i6oy KiBapiarvu. 

That was the spot where the Muses 
Thracian ThamjTis met, w hen they stoppud his career as a minstrel. 

Boastingly ho had afiifmed that, if even the heavenly Muses, 

Daughters of Jove, rdionld compete, ho would bear off the laurels for singing. 

Hotly indignant, they smote him with blindnct^s, and took away from him 
Minetrelsy, sAcncc diviuo, and his skill in melodious music.” 

Tlie followjug passages from tlie Odyssey refer (o Demodocus, 
the hard who sang at the court of Alciiious, Ivhig of the Pha3- 
acians (Odye~ey, viii. 43 ff.) 

KaA€(raaDc 5c e€ 7 oy c.oibdy, 

Afipd^oKoy* rrp ydp *pc- Bibs ir^pi ScoKiV doibi}Vf 
T4pw€iy, oirirp Oufibs 4Trorpvyv<rii' &((S€iy. 

‘‘ And summon Demodocus hither, 

Mirrtrel ilitine, whoui the hath endoxved with most exquisite science. 

Charming, wherever bis spirit impels him to sihg for our pleasure.” 
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viii. 62 ff.~ 

K^pi/| 5’ ^‘^udev ^KOev &ycoy ipn'ipop doi5J>v* 

Thv 7r€pi Mova* i<f)i\T]a'c, 8i8ov 8’ &ya6op T€ KanSv t€, 

*0<f>6aKfjLU'p iJL€P 8(8ov S^^SeTap aoiBrjp. 

** Afterward nigh came the herald, conducting the loveable minstrel. 

Him the Muse tenderly loved, but she dealt him good mingled with evil; 
Eyesight she took from him, while she assi^;icd him sweet soi^g in requital.” 

Odyssey, viii. 73— 

Mov(r* Sp* doio8v aprjKcp 8.€t84afpai wAca 8.p8pS)P k.t.A. 

‘‘ Next the Muse stirred up the hard to resound the achievements of heroes.” 


A little furtlier on, Ulysses says of Demodocus (Odyssey, 
viii. 479 if.);— 

nStTf yhp apOpdiTTOKTiP iTrixSoplotaip 8.oi8o\ 

Tifiijs cfifxopoi eiffi Ka\ itSous, 8vp€K^ &pa aepeas 
*'Ot/zas MoDcr* i8l8a^€y (plKTjtre 8( <pv\op 8 .oi8'2p. 


‘‘All men who dwell upon earth stand in awe of, and honour, their minstrels, 
Since the Muse (caches (hem laysy and looks on the tribe with aiffection.” 


And again lie addresses'liim tlras (Odyssey, viii. 487):— 

Artn68oK*y 5/; (f€ fipOTUP hpi^ofi' aTrduTcop, 

*H cr4 ye MoDtr^ iSlSa^e Aih^ Trails, i] cr4 7’ ATrtJAAaj*'. 
aItjp ydp Kara k6<tpop ^Axaiwp Zitop aetSeis, K.r,\, 

” Happy I deem thee, Demodocus, far above all other mortals. 

Either the Muse, Jove’s daughter, hath taught thee, or Phoebus Apollo; 

Such the exactness with which thou relak'St the fate of the Argives.”^ 

Phemius, the Ithacan minstrel, thus supplicates Ulysses to 
spare his life (Odyssey, xxii. 345 ft’.):— 

*Ai»Tip roL fMerdiruO* dxos 4aa*^raiy (iKev hoiddp 
UeipPTjs, Hs T6 Beuiffi Kal dpOpivirouriP heidco, 

*Avro8l8aKTOs 5’ 4i}x\, Bchs 84 yoi 4 p rppealp Zipas 
Uaprolas 4p4(pv(r€p. 

“ Aftei'ward, thou thyself shall lament if thou slayc-^t thv minsti*el,— 

Me, who sing praise to the gods, and delight mankind with my legends. 
Self-instructed am I, but a god hath implanted within mo 
All kinds of narrative lore.” 


3 “That is,” says Mr. Grote, “ Demodocus has either been inspired as a poet by 
the muse, or as a prophet by Apollo, for the Homeric Apollo is not the god of song. 
Knlchas, the prophet, receives his inspiration from Apollo, who confers upon him the 
same knowledge, both of past and future, as the Muses give to Hesiod.” But does 
not this passage itself (Odyssey viii. 48S) show that the Homeric Apollo was tho god 
of song, as well as the hestower of prophetic intuition ? r.nd do wo not lerini the 
same from Hiad, i. 603 ? In any case, it is quite clear from Thcog. 94, quoted above, 
that Hesiod regarded Apollo in this char icter. 
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T]ie eariy Greeks believed that the gift of prophecy also, 
as well as that of song, was imparted by the gods to mortals. 

This appears from the following passage of Homer (Iliad, 
i. 09) 

KaA-xay 0€<rroplS7jSf 6i(t}yoTr6\ccv ux' &pta'rosy 
"Oy fiBij rd t* i6vra rd r’ iffadfxcva, 'trpS t* idvra, 

Kal Tjyfiffaj* ^icrto, 

dtd i^iavToa^PWi ^ol^os 'ATr6\K<av. 

“ Calchas, the great son ot'Thestor, all other diviners excelling, 

Skilled in the present, foreseeing tlic futm*e, and knowing the bygone ; 

Guide of the Grecian gallics from Hellas tn Hi on's roadstead, 

Thanks to that power of divining ’which Apollo impartedy 

It is well argued by Mr. Grofe that the early Greeks really 
believed in the inspiration of their bards by the Muses (History 
of Greece, i. 477 tf.):— 

“ His [the early Greek's] faith is ready, literal and unin- 
quiriug, apart from all thought of discriminating fact from 
fiction, or of detecting hidden and symbolized meaning; it is 
enough tliat what he hears be intrinsically plausible and seduc¬ 
tive, and tliat there be no special cause to provoke doubt. And 
if indeed there were, the poet overrules such doubts by the holy 
and all-sufficient authority cd the Muse, whose omniscience is 
the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the cause of his 
success. The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to 
hearers, thus depicted, stand clearly marked in the tenns and 
toior of the ancient epic, if we only put a plain meaning upon 
what wo read. The poet.—like the prophet, whom he so much 
resembles —sings under heavenly guidance, inspired by the 
goddess to whom he has prayed for her assisting imp\dse. She 
puts the word into Ids mouth and the incidents into his mind ; 
he is a. privileged man, chosen as her organ, and speaking from 
her cfvelations. As the Muse grants the gift of song to whom 
she will, so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and 
the most coosuirtraate human genius is then left silent and help¬ 
less. It is true that these expressions, of the Muse inspiring, 
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and tliG poet singing,, a tale of past times, have passed from the 
ancient epic to compositions produced under very different cir¬ 
cumstances, and liave now degenerated into unmeaning forms 
of speecli; but they gained currency originally in tiieir genuine 
and literal acceptation. If poets liad from the beginning writte?! 
or recited, the predicate of singing would never have been 
ascribed to them ; nor would it ever have become customary to 
employ the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed 
fiction, unless the practice had begun vvhen hej‘ agency was 
invoked and hailed in perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of 
deliberate inquiry, and a rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such 
an age unkno^Yn; the simple faith of the time slides in uncon¬ 
sciously, when the imagination and feeling arc exalted; and in¬ 
spired authority is at once understood, easily admitted, and 
implicitly confided in.” 

If we extend our researches over the pages of Homer, we 
shall speedily discover numerous other instances of divine 
interference in humim aflairs, not merely (1) in the general 
government of the world, in the distrilmtion of good and 
evil, and the allotment of the diversified gifts, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, which constitute the innumerable varieties 
of human condition, but also (9) in the way of specml sug¬ 
gestion, guidance, encouragement, and protection, afforded to 
individuals. 

lUusti'ations of the general control exercised by the gods over 
the fortunes of mankind may be found in the following passages 
of tlie Iliad, xiii. 730 ff., and of the Odyssey, i. 347 f.; iv. 23G f.; 
Vi. 188 f.; viii. 167-175 ; xvii. 218, 485 ff. 

The folloAving are illustrations of the special interference of 
the gods in behalf of their favouritesIliad, i. 104 jf.., 2io ; iii. 
380 ff.; V. 1 ff.; vii. 272; xiii. GO f., 435; xw. 7o.> jF.Ody-aey, 
i. 319 ff.; iii. SO ft’.; xiv. 216 f, 227 ; xvi. 159 fiV Of tlie latter 
class of passages; I quote two specimens. 

* Compare Prof, (liB«ertation on the theolop^v of Hornet in the ‘ fla.. ira! 

Museum,” vol. vii. pp. 414 ff. 
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'H fitu Up S}s ehovar* aTri^rj y\avKwTris *A0/jtO7, 

*'Oppis S* $)S avorata SteVraro* T<p h^ivl 6v}X^ 

&j\k€ fJLepos Kol Odparosy imifiVTicrep re 4 rrarpds 
MaWoy 6t’ ^ rh TrdpoLOeV 6 Bh ^pecrJ*/ ^ai voi\<Ta$ 

OdiJL^rjorev Kara BufiuPf hirraro yap 6ehy %ivai. 

‘‘Thus having spoken, the goddess, tho koen-eyed Athene departed, 
Flying aloft like a bird, unobscryed : but to him she implanted 
Courage and strength in his soul^ and reminded him then of his father 
Far more strongly than ever: ho then, perceiving the marvel, 
'Wondered exceedingly, thinking a god must have been his adviser. 


When Telemachus urges his youth and inexperience as a 
reason for diffidence in approaching Nestor, Minerva says to 
him (Odyssey iii. S6) 

T7]\i/xax\ &h\a ph hurhs ^yl (ppecrl argai yorjaeis, 

*'AAAa Se Kol Bclptcy inrod-fjo-era.i' 6v yap otce 
*'Ou ere Oeav ainriri y^uiffOai re rpatpepeu re* 

“ Some things thou thyself ehalt perceive in thine own undeiotanding; 

Others, ngaiii, some ^od will suggest to thy spirit, foe never 
Hast thou been bom, or bred up, except by celestial permission.” 

These passages, however, afford only one exemplification of 
the idea which runs thi’ough, and in fact, created, the entire 
mythology of the Greeks, viz., that all the departments of life 
and of nature were animated, controlled, and governed by par¬ 
ticular deities, by whom they were represented, and in whom 
they were personified. 

The Indian mythology,—as is evident to every reader of the 
Vedas, as well as (to some extent) to the student of the 
Puranas,—is distinguished by the same tendency as the Grecian. 
Indra, Agni, Vayn, Varana, Surya, and many other gods are 
nothing else than personifications of the elements, while Vach 
or Sarasvatl and some other deities, represent either the divine 
reason by which the more gifted men were supposed to be 
inspired, or some mental function, or ceremonial abstraction. 

In the later religious history, however, of the two races, the 
Hellenic and the Indian, there is in one respect a remarkable 
divergence. Though the priestesses of the differejit oracles, 
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and perliaps some oilier pretenders^ to prophetical intuition, 
were popularly regarded as spealdng by a diTine impulse/ the 
idea of inspiration as attacliing to poems or other compositions 
of a religious, didactic, or philosophical character, very soon 
became extinct. The Greeks had no sacred Scriptures. Their 
philosophers spoke and wrote in dependancC'On their ovm reason 
alone. They never professed to be guided by any siipeniatural 
assistance, nor claimed any divine authority for their dogmas. 
Nor was any such character of infallibility ever claimed for 
any of them by their successors. 

In India, on the other hand, the indistinct, and perhaps 
hesitating, belief which some of the ancient rishis seem to have 
enterttmied in them own inspkation was not suffered to die out 
in the minds of later generations. On the contrary this belief 
grew up by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the literary pro¬ 
ductions of those early sages had not only resulted from a super¬ 
nal impulse, but were infallible, divine, and even eternal. Thesv. 
works have become the sacred Scriptures of India. And in the 
populai' opinion, if not in the estimation of the learned, most 
Indiim works of any importance, of a religious, scientific, or 
philosophical kind, which were produced at a later period, have 
come to be regarded as inspired, as soon as the lapse of ages had 
removed the s\Titors beyond familiar or traditional Iinowledge, 
and invested tlieir names with a halo of reverence. 


To return from tliis digTessIon to the inquiry which was being 
pursued regarding the opinions of the ancient Vedic risliis on 
the subject of their own inspiration : 

How, it will be asked, are we to reconcile this impressi^m 
which the rishis manifest, of being prompted by supernatural 
*aid, with the circumstance, which seems to be no Kss disfinctly 
proved by the citations made in the preceding rcction (pp. 128, 
136), that tliey frequently speak of themselves as leaving raa.de, 
fabricated, OT generated the hymns, without appa: .utly beiray- 

* See N^elsbach’s Nachhomeris^ he Thooheie, pp. -73 f. 
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ing’ any consciousness that in this process they were inspired or 
guided by any extraneous assistance ? 

I am uot in a position to attempt any very precise expla¬ 
nation of this discrepancy. I will only .suggest (1) that 
possibly the idea of inspiration may not have been held by the 
earliest lishis, but may have grown up among their successors; 
or (2) that it may have been entertained by some rishis, and not 
by others; or again (3), if both ideas can be traced to the same 
author (as is possibly the case in 11. V, i. 109, 1, 4), we may 
siqipose that the one notion was uppermost in his mind at one 
moment, and the other at another; or (4) that he had no very 
clearly defined ideas of inspii'ation, and might conceive that the 
divine assistance of which ho was conscious, or which at least he 
implored, did not render Ms hymn the less truly the production 
of his own mind ; that, in short, the superhuman and human 
elements were not incompatible with one another. 

The fu’st of these suppositions is, however, attended with this 
difficulty, that both conceptions, viz., that of independent unas¬ 
sisted composition, and that of inspiration, appear to be dis¬ 
coverable in all parts of the Rig-veda. As regards the second 
supposition, it might not be easy (in the uncertainty attaching to 
the Vedic tradition contained in the Anukramani or I'edic index) 
to show that such and such hymns were written by such and 
such rishis, rather than by any others. It may, however, be¬ 
come possible by continued aiul careful comparison of the Vedic 
hymns, to arrive at some probable conclusions in regard to their 
authorship, so fur at least as to determine that pailicular hymns 
should probably be assigned to particular eras, or families, 
rather than to oflrcrs. I must, however, leave such investiga¬ 
tions to be worked out, and the results applied to the present 
suJjject, by more competent scholars than myself. 

in.—While in many passages of the Veda, an efficacy is 
ascribed to the hymns, which is perhaps notMng greater than 
natural religion teaches all men to attribute to their devotions, 
in otl.cr texts a mystical, magical, or supernatural power is 
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mted as residing in tlie prayers and metres. (Sec Weber’s 
Vajasaneyi-Sanliitse specimen, p. Gl.) 

Thus in R. V. i. 67, 3, it is said: Ajo iia xMi dadham 
pnthivwi tastamhha dydm mantrebhih satyaik 1 (Agni) who 
like the unborn, supported the broad caidli, and iipheld the sky 
by true prayers.” The following is part of Sayana’s annotation 
on this verse: Mantrair diw dharanam Taittirlye sar/iamna- 
tain 1 ^^devavd adityasya svarya-lokasya pardcho Hipatad abi- 
bhaynh 1 iaiti ckhandobhir adruian dhrityd ” iti | yadvd satyair 
mantralh stUyamdno ^yiilr dydm tastamhha iti | ‘^Tlie support¬ 
ing of the sky by mantras is thus recorded in the Taittirlya: 

‘ The gods feared lest the sun and the heaven should fall dowm; 
they propped them up by metres.' Or the verse may mean 
that Agni, being lauded by true mantras, upheld the sky.” 

R. V. i* 164, 25.— Jagoid sindhuui did astahhayad rathantare 
suryam pari apasyat | gdyatrasya sainidkas tisra dims tato 
mahnd pra riricke mahatvd 1 By the Jagatl mct;o he fixed 
the waters in the sky; lie beheld the sun in the Rathantam 
(a portion of the Sfima-veda): there are said to be three 
divisions of the Gayatri; hence it surpas.^es [all others] in 
power and grandeur.” 

R. V. hi. 53, 12.— Tikdmitrasya raxati brahma idem Bhdra- 
tamjaiiam | The prayer of VisVamitra protects this tribe of 
the Bharatas.” 

R. V. V. 31, 4. — Brahmdp.a Indian mahayanto arkair avar- 
dhayan Ahaye hantavai w | The priests magnifying Indra by 
their praises, have fortified him for slaying Agni.” 

R. V. V. 40, 6.— . . . Gulham suryai/i temasd aparratma 
iuriyena brahmand avindad Atrih j v. 8. . . . Atnb suryasya 
dim chaxiir adhat svarbhdiwr apa nwyd aghuxai 1 v. lb Yam val 
suryam smrbhdnus tamosd avidhyad dsurak | Atroyas (am 
amaundan na hi anyc asaknumn 1 Atri, by his fourth prayer, 
discovered the sun which had been concoalel by an unholy- 
darkness. 8. . . . Atri placed the eye of the sim in (he sky, 
and hid the delusions of Svarbhanu. 9. Thu A(ns discovered 
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the sun, which Svarbhiinu, of the Asura race, had piei’ced; no 
other could [effect this].” 

R. V. vi. 75, 19.— . . . Devos taiii sarce dhursmtu brahma 
varvia mamantarani | “ May all the gods destroy him; the 
prayer is nay protecting ai’mour.” 

E. V. vii. 19, 11.— Nu Indra sura stavamdnali uti hrahmo- 
jutas tanvd vovndhasva ityddi \ “ Heroic Indra, lauded with 
devotion, and impelled by our prayers, grow in body,” etc. 

R. V. vii. 33, 3.— . . . £een nu kaf/i dasardjfle SudSsam 
'provad Indro brakmo.nd to Vasiskfhdh | 5. ... \asishthasya 
stuvatali Lidrali ah'od urum 2'ntsubhyali ahriiwd u lokam \ 
“ Indra has delivered Sndas in the combat of the ten kings 
through your prayer, A’^asishtha. 5. Indra lieard A’^asislitha 
when he praised, and opened a wide place for the Tritsus. 

R. V. viii. 15, 7 (—S. ii. 995).—Thm fyad indriyam 
brihat tava sushmam uta kratum vajraiii simti dJushand varen- 


yam 1 “The h\Tnn sharpens tliy great strength, thy vigour, 
thy force, [and thy] glorious thunderbolt.” 

(This verse is translated by Benfey, S. V. p. S8C, who, in a 
note, thus describes the doctrine of the hymns : “ Prayer 
sharpens the thunderbolt, and consequently Indra’s might; for 
the power, etc., of aU the gods is derived from the sacrifices and 


prayers of men.”) 

R. A'’, viii. 49, ^.—Pdhi nah Ayne ekayn paid uta diitlyayd 
paid ylrblds tisnhldr urjdmpaic paid chatasribldr vaso ! “Pro¬ 
tect us, Agni, thi'ough the first, protect us through the second, 
protect us, lord of power, tlirough three hymns, protect us 
through foiu', thou gracious one.” 

The following passage celebrates the numbers of the metres: 

E. V. .V. 1j4, 8, 9 .—Saliasradhd pahehadamni uktkd yavad 
dvara-pritkhn fCvad it tat 1 Sahasradhu mahhnanah sohasrafa 
ydead brahma tam.il tali \ has chhandasdM yogam aveda dhtrah 
ho dldshnyoM prati tacJiam papada \ kam ritvijm ashtamafn 
suram dhur hari Jndrasya ni chilidya hah svit [ There me a 
thousand times fifteen uhtlias; that e.xtends [they extend ?] as 
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lar as heaven and earth. 


A thousand times a thousand are the 
glorifications; speech is commensurate v'ith devotion. What 
sago knows the [whole] series [or application] of th^ metres? 


WIio has obtained all the forms of devotional speecji? Whom do 
they call the eighth hero among priests ? Who has perceived 
the two steeds of Indra?” 

(The word dl^shnya is said by Ifiska, Nirukta, viii. 3, to be 
= to dkishanya^ and that again to be == to dhishanCMavay 
springing’’ from dhishand, speech,” or sacred speech.” 

I conclude tlie series of texts relating to the power of the 
mantras by quoting the whole of the ISOtli hymn of the 10th 
Mandala of the R. A . i Yo yojfio tcty t'.fbhis tdtaJi eka- 

katavi devaharmehhir dyatah 1 vne cayo. nil pitaro ye dyayuh 
raya apa vaija asate iate 1 2. Pamau mam tanute utirinaiti 
pumcin vi tat 7 W adhi iidhe asinhi | wie maydkhd upa shedur it 
sculah sdmdnl chakrus tasardnl otavc 1 3. Kd dsUpramdpratmd 


kbit ntddnam djyam him ds'lt paridhih ko dsit | chkandah him 
drSU prdugadt him tchtham yad devd dcvain ayajanta visot | 
4. Ayfur gdyairl ahhamt sayugvd iishnihayd Satitd ^amhahhuca | 
anusbfuhhd Somahukthair ^naho^edn Brihaspatcr hnhatl mckam 
amt 1 Virdn Mitrdm^mnayor ahKiknr Indrasya triskfuu iha 
hkdgah aJmah 1 Yisvdn devan jag ail dxtvem tena chdhhipre 
rhkayo viaiiicshydh 1 G. Chaklripre tena ridiayo ^nonushyd yajTie 
jdte pitarah na]i pardije 1 pakyan manye immasd ckauoM tan yo 
imafn yajfiam ayajante puvxe | 7. Sahasiomah sahachkandasah 
draitali sakapramdli lishayah sapta dairyak | purveskdm pan- 
tlidm anudrikya dhlra anmlcbhire raihjo na ramln 1 Tlie 
[web of] sacrifice which is stretched on every s’lde villi thro.i lv. 
W'hich is extended 'with one IiunJrcd [threads], the work ot the 


gods,--these fathers who have finavcd weave it; they whore 
it is extended, [saying?] ‘weaw forward., weave uackw rds.’ 
The Man stretcrlics it ont find spins it, tin- Man bus extended ii; 
over this sky. These rays [rishis?] approa. iied the place 
of sacrifice; they made the Sama verses the shnttkr for the 
woof. What was the order [of the ceremonial], what the disiw- 
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sition, wliat tlic senice, vrhat tlie oflering, what the enclosure, 


what the metre, what tlie preliminary chaunt, and what the 
hymn, when all the gods sacrificed to the god [or, offered up the 
god as a victim]? The goyatrl was produced as the [metre] 
attendant upon Agni; Savitri appeared with the uslinih ; and 
Soma, glorious through hymns (.uktha^, with the anushtu^k ; 
the bnhatl preferred the voice of Brihaspati. The virat 
attached itself to Mitra and Ynruna; the trishtulli, assigned 
to [?] the day, [accompanied] India. The entered into 

the Visvedevas. By this means men were made rishis, [or 
rishis and men were formed]. By this means our mortal fathers 
were made rishis, when this ancient sacrifice was celebrated. 
Beholding, I Imow [or I believe I behold] with my mind, [as] 
an eye, those ancients who performed tliis sacrifice. The seven 
divine rishis, with hyums, with metres, [with] ritual forms, 
and with the prescribed arrangements, steadily contemplating 
the path of the ancients, have, like charioteers, followed after 
the rays.” 

(I shall not attempt to explain the meaning and piu’port of 
all the parts of this mystical hymn. The precise signification 
of some of the terms relating to the ceremonial of sacrifice in 
verse 3, is not supplied in any work to which I have access. 
In the rendering of those to which 1 refer, Mr. Colebrooke, who 
has translated the passage (Essays, i. 34, 35, or p. 18 of W. and 


N.’s ed.) differs fi-om M. Langlois. My object in quoting the 
hymn is to shou how the various-metres are associated with the 
different deities, in this primeval and mysterious rite, and how a 
certain sanctity of character is thus imparted to them. The 
Athorva-veda (x. 7, 43, 44) gives the second verse somewhat 
differently from the R. V., as' follows: Ptivum enad vayati 
udypnatti pumdii enud vi jabhdra adld nahe | ime mayukhd upa 
taatubhui' dha/Ti s<i77tnni chakrus vdtarc [ The Man 

weaves ami spins this: the Mail has spread this over the sky. 
These rays hace jn'opped up the shy; they have made the Suma 
verses shiittlo.s for the woof.”) 







IV.—But wJiatevei may have been the nature or the source 


of the supernal illumination to which the rishis laid claim, it 
ia quite clear that some among them at least made no pro- 
tensions to anything like a perfect knowledge of all subjects, 
human and di\'iue, as they occasionally confess their ignorance 
of matters in wliich they felt a deep intei’est and cmiosity. This 
is shown in the following texts ; 

R. V. i. 164, 5. — Pahali prickchhdmi manasd avijdnan deta- 
ndm end nifiitd jmddni j vatse bashkaye adki sapta tantun vi 
tatnire fiamyah otami u \ 6. Achlhlmn ckiJdiasas chid atra 
ham prickchhdmi vidmane na vidrdn | ti yas tastambha shal 
imdj Tajdihsi cyasytx riipc hhti api seed chain j 3/, h^a vi jdiidmi 
yad iva idam asmi nhjyal} sunnaddho manasd ckardmi j yada 
md dgan prathamajdh ritasya dd id edekah asnuve hhdgam 
asydh I “Immature, not knowing in my mind, I enquii-e; 
these [are] the hidden or treasured truths [or abodes] of the 
gods; the sages have stretched out seven tlircads for a woof 
over the yearlmg calf [or over the sun, the abode of all things]. 
Not comprehending, I ask those sages who comprehend this 
matter; unknowing, [I ask] that I may know ; v'hat is the one 
thing, in the form of the uncreated, who has upheld these six 
worlds ? 37. I do not recognize if I am like (his; I go on 
perplexed and bound in nrind. When the first-born sons of 
sacrifice [or truth] come to me, then I enjoy a share of that 
word.” 

(I do not attempt to explain the proper sense of these obscure 
and mystical verses. It is sufficient for my purjjose ihat they 
. clearly express ignorance on the parr of tJie speaker. Prof. 
Wilson’s translation of the passages may be compared. Pnif. 
Miiller, Anc. Tnd. Lit., p. oC7, renders veivo 37 as follows:— 
I know not what this is that I am like; turned inward I walk, 
chained in my mind. Wlien the first-born of time comes near 
me, then I obtain the portion of this speech.”) 

R. V. X. 88, 18.—/Puti agnayah had sdrydsah hail ushasak 
kati a svid dpali | na npaspijafii rah p iaro rM'blini prichchkdmi 
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vail ka/oayo vidmam ham | ''How many fires are there? how 
many suns ? how many dawns ? how many waters ? I do not, 
fathers, say this to you in jest; I really ask you, sages, in 
order that I may know/' 

R. V. X. 129, ^,-—Tirakchlno utato rakmir eshdm adhah svid^ 
asid ujmm svid dsit 1 rctodha dsan mahimdna d-san svadha ava- \ 
stat prayatili parastdt 1 6. Kali addJia veda hah iha prawchat j 
hitali djdtd hutali h/im insrishtili \ aredg deed asya visarjaneiia 
athd ho redo, yatali dhahhfcca | 7. lyaiJi mrisJtfir yatah aba- 
b/niva yadi vd dadhe yadi vd na i yah asya adhyaxah parame 
vyoman sa any a veda yadi m no veda 1 "Their ray, obliquely 
extended, was it below, or was it above ? There wxre generative 
sources, and there were great powers, svadha (nature) below, 
and effort above. Who hnon'S, icho hath here declared whence 
this creation was produced, ^Yhcnce [it came] ? The gods were 
subsequent to the creation of this universe; who then hnorr'S 
whence it sprang? Whence this creation sx^rang, whether it 
was formed or not, —He who, in the highest heavens, is the 
overseer of this universe,—he indeed knows, or lie does not 
know^'’ 

(The last verse may also be rendered, " He from whom this 
creation sprang, —whether he made it or not,—he who is the 
overseer of this universe, he knows, or he does not know.’' . 
Sec the translation of the whole hymn by Mr. Colobrooke in 
his Essays, i. 33, 34, or p. 17 of W. and N.’s ed. See also 
Prof. Mtillcr’s translation and comment in pp. 659-564 of his 
History of Anc. Sanskrit Lit.) 

We have seen (above, p. 45) that/a claim is set up (by some » 
unknown writer quoted by S&yanal) on behalf of the Veda that 
it can impart an understanding of all things, past and future, 
subtile, proximate, and remote ; and that according to Sankara 
Aoliaryya (on the Brahma sutras, 1, 3) as cited above, p. 02, 
note, the knowledge w’hich it manifestir, approaches to omnisci¬ 
ence, All such proud pretensions are, how’evor, plainly cnongb 
difeavowed by the rishis w'ho uttered the compiaiuts of ignorance 
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I have just adduced. It is indeed urged by Sfiyana (see 
above, pp. 4o, 46) in answer to the objection, tliat passages like 
R. V. X. 129, 0 , 6, can possess no authority as sources of 
knowledge, since they express doubt,—that this is not their 
object, but tliat it ratlier is to intimate by a figure of speech the 
extreme profundity of the Divine essence, and the great difficulty 
which any persons not well versed in the sacred -wi’itings must 
experience in comprehending it. There can, however, be little 
doubt that tlie authors of the passages I have cited did feel their 
own ignorance and intended to give utterance to this feeling. 
As, however, such confessions of ignorance on tlie part of the 
rishis, if admitted, would have been incompatible with tlie doctrine 
that the Veda was an infallible source of divine knowledge, it be¬ 
came necessary for the later theologians who held that doctrine to 
deny, or explain away, th<3 plain sense of those expressions. 

It should be noticed that these confessions of ignorance and 
fallibility are by no means inconsistent with the supposition 
that the rishis may have conceived themselves to be animoied 
and dii’ccled in the composition of their hymns by a divine 
impulse. Though the two rivals, Vasislitha and Visvamitra, to 
enhance their own importance, and recommend themselves to 
their royal patrons, talk proudly about the wide range of their 
knowledge (see above, pp; 142-144), it is not necessarj^ to 
imagine that, either in their idea or in that of the oilier ancient 
Indian sages (any more than in that of the Grecian bards), 
inspiration and infallioility were convertible or co-extenM.\x' 
terms. Both the Greek minstrel and the Indian rishi may have 



believed that they received, indeed, such supornaxaral aid as 
enabled them to perform what they must otherwise liavc left 
unaltempted, but which after all ri.'sultod in only a partial 
illumination, and left iliem still liable to mistake and doubt, 

I must also remark that tide belief in tlieir ovn inspiraiion 
wh’ch I imagine the rishis to have lield, lulls very far short ot 
the conceptions which later writers, wdiotlier jNbiiyayika. illmau- 
saka, or Vedantist, entertain ia re-:ard to the supernatural ('rigin 
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and authority of the Veda. The gods from whom the rishis 
supposed that tlio}' derived their illumiuation, at least Agni, 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Soma, Pushan, etc., -would all fall under 
the categoiy of productions ^ or divinities created in time, Tliis 
is clearly shown by the comments,of Sankara on the Brahma 
Sutras, i. 3, 28 (above, pp. 69, 70). But if these gods were 
themselves created^ and even (as we are told in the Eig-vcda 
itself, X. 129, 6, cited in p. 178) produced subsequently to some 
other parts of the creation, the hymns with which they inspired 
the rishis, could not have l)een eternaL The only one of the deities 
referred to in the Eig-veda as sources of illumination, to whom 
this remark would pcrliaps not apply, is Vach or Sarasvatl, who 
is identified wuth the supreme Bralima in the passage of the 
Vrihad Aranyaka Upaiiishad quoted above (p. 108, note 58); 
though this idea probably originated subsequently to (lie era of 
the hymns. But it is not to created gods, like Agni, Indra, and 
others of the same class, that the orighi of the Veda is referred 
by the Naiyayikas, Mlmansakas, or Vedantists. The IN'aiyri- 
yikas represent the eternal Isvara as the author of the Veda; at 
least, this is the opinion of Udayana Acharyya, the writer of the 
Kusumanjali (in the passages wliich J shall quote in the Appen¬ 
dix in a note on p. 81). And tlie Mlmansakas and Vedantists, 
as we liave seen (pp. 52-73, and note 39, pp. 51, 52), either 
afSrm that tlie Veda is uncreated, or derive it from the eternal 
Brahma. Tlieir view, consequently (unless we admit an excep¬ 
tion in reference to Vach), differs from that of the Vedic rishis 
themselves, who do not seem to have had any idea, either of 
their hymns being uncreated, or of their being derived from the 
etemal Brahma. 

As reganls the relation of the rishis to deities like Indra, it is 
also deserving of notice that later mythologists represent the 
former, not only as quite independent of the latter, and as gifted 
with an inherent capacity of raising themselvos by their, own 
austerities to the enjoyment of various superhuman faculties, 
but oven as possessing the power of rivalling the gods them- 
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selves, and taking possession of tlieiv thrones, Sec the stories 
of Nahusha and Yisvamitra in the First Part of this work, par¬ 
ticularly pp. 68,103, and 108. Compare also the passages from 
the Rig-yeda, x. 154,2, and x. 167,1, quoted above, p. 146, where 
‘the rishis are said to have attained to heaven, and Indra to have 
conquered it, by devotion {tapas). 


Sect. V . —Texts from the Uponishads, showing the opinions of the authors 
regarding their own mspiralion, or that of their predecessors. 

I shall now adduce some passages from the different Upanh 
shads, to show what opinions their authors entertained either in 
regard to their own inspiration, or that of the earlier sages, from 
whom they assert that their doctrine was derived by tradition. 

I. SvetasVatara Up. v. 2 (already quoted above, p. 96).— 
Yo yoniiit yonim adhiiishtkaty eko visedni iTipdiii yonlscha sarvalt 
riskhn pirasutaih Kapilaiii yas tavi agre ffidnair bibhartti jdyo,- 
mdiiaficha -pasyct 1 He who alone presides over every place 
of production, over all forms, and all sources of birth, who 
formerly nourished with various knowledge that rishi Kapila, 
who had been bom, and beheld him at his birth. 

II. Svctrisvatara Up. vi. ^l.^-Tapalyprahhacdd veda-pra&a- 
dacheka Brahma ha Scetdsmtaro 'tka mdcan 1 atyasramibhyah 
pararaam pavitram provdeha samyag • nshi-sangha-jicshtani 1 
** By the power of austerity, and by the grace of the \eda, the 
wise SvetOs'vatara declared perfectly to the men in the highest of 
the four orders, the supreme and holy Brahma, who is sought 
after by the conipanj^' of risliis.^^ (Dr. Rber s translation, p. 68, 
follows the commentator in rendering the first words of the 
ve^so thus : '' By the power of liis austerity, and ike grace of 
Oodr This, however, is not the literal rm-aning of the words 
ceda-prasCuldchchay a reading the correctness of which is not 
denied.) 

IIP Mimdaka Up. i. 1 ff* (quoted above, p. 1^, more at 
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Im^t\\),--Bralma clemndn prathamali sambabhum visvasya 
karitd b/aivanasya goptu. j Ba bralma-vidydm sarca-cidyd-pra- 
tishthdm Atkdrmya jyeshtha-putmya prdha | Brahma was 
born tlie first of the gods, he who is the maker of the universe 
and the supporter of the world. He declared the science of 
Bralima, the foundation of all tlie sciences, to Atharva, liis 
eldest son.” 

IV. Chhandogya Up. p. G2o fi'.— Tad ha etad Brahma Prajci- 
pataye iivdcha Prajdpatir Manare Mamihprajdbhyah \ dchdryya- 
kuldd tedam adhitya yathd cklhdnarft gtiroh harindtueshena 
ahlnsamdvritya ktf.tumbc mchau dcse smdUydyain adhiydiio 
• dhdrmikdn vidadhad dtmani sarvendriyani sampratishthdpya 
ahimsan sarva-bhutani aiiyatra tlrtheb/iyah sa kliah evam varita- 
yan yavadayusham Brahma-lolmn abhisampadyate na cha iranar 
dvaritate 'na cha punar dvariiate I ^'This [doctrine] Brahma 
declared to Prajripati, Prajfipati declared it to Manu, and Manu 
to liis descendants. Having received instruction in the Veda from 
the family of his religious teacher in fhe prescribed nninner, and 
in the time which remains after performing his duty to his pre¬ 
ceptor ; and when he has ceased from this, continuing his religious 
studies at home, in his family, in a pure spot, communicating a 
knowledge of duty [to young men], withdrawing all his senses 
into himself, doing injury to no living creature, away from holy 
places [?], thus passing all his days, a man attains to the world 
of Bralima, and does not return again, and docs not return 
again, [?.c., is not subjected to any future births].” 

I quote tlie commencement of Sankara s comment on this 
passage: Tad hn etad dtma-jMnam sopakaramm cm ity etad 
axaram ityadyaih saha updsanais tadv-dchakena granthena ash- 
taxlhydya-la:cancna saha Brahma IPiranyagorbliah Parames- 
varo td tackivdrena Prajdpataye Kasyapdya nvdeha 1 asdv api 
Mava'^'C srapnfrdya. | Manuk prajdbhyah | ityecam sruty-arilia- 
s(f?njyrad('gx partanpar((yd dgatam upamshad-mj'ftdnam adyapi 
vidiaisv aragainjiate | This knowledge of soul, with its instru¬ 
ments, with the sacred monosyllable om and other formulae of 
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■aivotioii, and \nt\\ the book distinguished as containing eight 
chapters, Tvhich sets forth all these topics, [yiz., the Chhaiidogya 
Upanishad itself] was declai’ed by Bralnnfi Hiranyagarbha, or 
by ParamesVara (the supreme God), through his agency, to 
the Prajapati Kasyapa. The latter in his turn declared it to 
his son Manu, and Manu to his descendants. In this man¬ 
ner the sacred knowledge contained in the Upanishads, having 
been received through successive transmission of the sense of 
the Veda from generation to generation, is to this day under¬ 
stood among learned men.” 


APPENDIX. 


Note I. on Page 19, Line 2. 

I ADDUCE lierc Bome further passages from Indian authors in 
addition to those already cited in pp. 17-19, which depreciate tlie 
ceremonial, or exoteric pai'ts of the Vedas, in comparison with 
the esoteric knowledge of Brahma. 

I. My attention has been drawn to the following passage of the 
Bhagavad Gita, ii. 42 ff., by its quotation in an (as yet) unpub¬ 
lished worlc on Hindu Philosophy by the Rev. Professor K. M. 
Baucrjea, of Calcutta: Yam imam jniskpitam cacham prata- 
danty adpa'schitah 1 veda-vada-ratali partha nmyad asilti vadi- 
nali I kdmdtmwnali svarga-pardli janma-karma-j)hala-pro.ddm 1 
kriyd-viscsha-bahuldm bhogaiscarya-gathn -prah 1 bhogaisvam/a- 
prasaJdandm tayd 'pahrita-chetasdm 1 cyatasdydtmikd huadhili 
samadhau na ndhiyate | traigunya-vishayd vedd nhlraigimjo 
bhavdTjuna | • • • ydTdn ciTtlia udapdne soreatali samplutodake 1 
td' 0 d 7 i sai'ceshti vedeshu brdhmanasya rijdnatah | A flowery 
doctrine (promising future births and the reward of works, pre¬ 
scribing numerous ceremonies, tvith, a view to future gratifica¬ 
tion and glory) is preached by unlearned men, devoted to the 
injunctions of the Veda, assertors of its exclusive importance, 
sensual in disposition, and seekers after paradise. The restless 
nrinds of the men who, through this [flowery doctrine], have 
become bereft of wisdom, and are ardent m the pursuit of 
future enjoyment and glory, are not applied to contemplation, 
'file Vedas have for their objects tlie three qualities {.attva, 
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rajas, tavias, or ‘ goodness,’ ‘ passion,’ and ‘ darkness ); but be 
tiiou, Arjiina, free from these three qualities.... As great as is the 
use of a well whicli is surrounded on every side by overflowing 


w'aters, so great [and no greater ?] is the use of the Vedas to 


a Brahman endowed wdth true knowledge. 


II. Chliandogya Up. p. 473 (Colebrooke’s Essays, i. 12).— 
Adlilhi bhajava, iti Iki npasasdda, Sanatkiimdraffi Naradah 1 taM 
ha umcha yad vettka tena, ma, tqmsida tatas te urddhtaiii 
vaxydini iti 1 sa ha uedcha riyvedam hhagato dhyemi yojurvsdatTc 
sa/nia-vcdaiu dtharcanafft chaturtham iiihasa-puranam paficha- 
mafh. vedandffi vedavi pitryaiii rasuTt daitaiii nidhim vdkovak- 
yciin elidyoMaili dcva-vidydin brahina-didyoM bhuta-vidywfii xaUa- 
ridyatn. naxatra-tidyafii sarpa-dem-jana-vidyam etad bhayavo 
’dhyemi \ so diain bhayavo mantra~'Cid evdsmi na dtma-vit | 
STuto.di hy eva die hhayavaddvisebhyas tarati sokam dtmo.-vid 
iti so ’ham bhayavali sochumi tarn md bhayavdn sokasya pdrafli 
idrayatc iti | tatJi ha uvdeha yad, vai kiJlcha etad adhyayishthd, 
ndma evaitat | ndMa rd riyvedo yajur-vedak sdmaicda dthai- 
r^anas ehatvrtha itihdsa-purdnak paTichamo vedandifi vedah 
pitryo rdsir daivo nidhir vdkovdhyam ehdyanadt dCm-iidya 
braJma-zidya bhuta-vidya xatra-vidya naxalra-vidyd sarpa-deva- 
jana,-vidyd ndma craitad ndma updsva iti 1 sa yo ndvia brahma, 
ity updste ydxad ndmno yaiam tatra asya yathd kilmachdro 
bhavati yo ndma brahma ity upoMe 1 asti brayavo ndmno bhiiya 
iti 1 ndmno -cava bhuyo ’sti Hi t tan me bkiyamn bravlto iti 1 
"Ndrada approached Sanatkumara, saying, ‘ Instruct me, vener¬ 
able sage.’ He received for answer, ‘ A]3proach me with [i.e„ 
tell me] that -which thou knowest; and I will declare to thee 
whatever more is to be learnt.’ Is'srada replied, I am in¬ 
structed, venerable sage, in the Eig-veda, the \ajur-vcda, the 
Sama-veda, the Atliaiwana, [which is] the iourtb., the Itihasas 
and Puranas, [v hich arc] the fifth Veda of the Vedas, tlio rites 
of the pitris, ariihinctic, the Imowledge of portents, and of 
great p-riod.s, the art of reasoning, ethics, interpretation, the 
Ituowledgc of Hcripture, demonology, the science of war, the 





knowledge of the stars, the sciences of serpents and deities ; 
this is what I have studied. I, venerable man, hnow onhj 
the hyiiim hnantrai) ; wliile I am ignorant of soul. But 
I have heard from reverend sages like youi'self that ‘Uhc 
man who is acquainted with soul overpasses grief.^' Now I, 
venerable man, am afflicted ; but do thou conduct me across 
my grief.' Sanatkumara answered, 'That which thou hast 
studied is nothing but nayne. The Rig-veda is name; and 
so are the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atl arvana, the fourth, 
and the Itilifisas and Puranas, the fifth Veda ‘of the Vedas, 
etc. [all the other branches of knowledge are here enumerated 
just as above],— air these are but name: worship the name. 
He who vrorships a name with the persuasion that it is Brahiua, 
holds as it were a dominion at his will over all wliich that name 
comprehends ; —such is tlie prerogative of him who wwships 
name with tlie persuasion that it Ls Brahma.' ‘ Is there any¬ 
thing, venerable man,' asked Narada, ' which is more tlian 
name ? ' ‘ There is,' ho replied, ' something more than name ?' 
' Tell it to me,' rejoined Nilrada." 

(Sankara interprets the ^vords pafickawai/t teddndtJi rxdam 
differently from what I have done. He separates the words 
veddnaM vedain from paTichayyiam and makes them to mean the 
means of lemming the Vedas, i.e., grammar. Sec above, p. 107.) 

HI. Brihadaranyaka Pp. iv. S, 2’2 (p. 7U2 ff., p. 228-9 of Dr. 
Eder's English).—Afm pita apitd bhavati mdtd arndtd lohd 
aloha devet adevd veda aveddh 1 atra sieno steno hhoxati Ihrioja- 
hd abhruna-het chdnddlo 'chdnddlak paulkaso 'paulkasah sra- 
mano 'sramaiias tdpaso Udpaso nanrdgatam pnnyuv.i anareniga- 
tarn pdpena timw hi tadd say'cdn soho.ii hridayasya bhavati ( 
El that [condition of transcendental knowledge] a fatlicr is no 
father, a motlter is no mother, the worlds aro no worlds, the 
S’ods ai'e no gods, and (lie \eda3 aro no \caas. In that con¬ 
dition a thief is no thief, a murderer of cinhryos is no murderer 
^f embryos, a Chandflla no Cbnndula, a Paulkasii no 1 aulkusa, 
^ramaiia no Sramana, a devotee no devotee; the saint has 
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relation either to inmt or ; for lie then crosses over 
all gTiefs of the heart.” 

(I quote j!?ankara's exf^lantuion of the unusual words nanca- 
(jata and ananvujjata: Nancagatam na anmg'aiam o.namagaiam 
asamhaddham iiy ciat jningena kastra-uhitcna harmana tatha 
j)dpena vihitoJiaram-praiishiddha-hrhjadaxanemi | NanmgaUiy 
ix,y na (not) amagaiay or ananmgata, z.c., asambaddha. This 
condition is unconnected cither with merit, ix,j action enjoined 
by the siistra, or with sin, ?.u., action distinguished as the neglect 
of what is enjoined, or the doing of what is forbidden.”) 

IV. To the same efiect the great sage Narada is made to 
speak in the Bhagavata Pur. iv. 29, 42 ff. : Prajapati-patih 
I'dxdd lhagavun Gmso Maniili \ Daxadayali prajadhyaxcL 
nahhthikcih Sana/iadayah 1 Manchir Atnyangirasau Pulastyah 
Pidahah Kratuh 1 Bkrigur Ya^tshtha ity cle mnd-antd brahna- 
vadhiali \ adyO/pi vdchasjmtayas tapo-cidyd-samddMbkih 1 pa^- 
yanto ^py na pahjanti pasymtam Pammekaram j mbda-brah- 
mani duskpare charanta imivistarc | mantradingair cyamch- 
chhinnam bhajanto na nduli parmti | yadd yasyd?iugrikndti 
bhagoxdn dtma-lkdntah | sa jahdti matim loke rede cha pan- 
nishthiidm | ta^mdt karmam mrhhlanann ojMndd artha-kdsi- 
sku 1 md 'rtha-dmhtbli krithdh kotra-spamskv osprishia-vas- 
tusfm I soadokattt na vidus te vai yatra devo Janardanak 1 dimr 
dhnmra<l}dyo nedam mharrnakam atad~vidah | dstirya darbhaih 
prdg-agraili kdrtsnyena xitl-mandalam | stabdho vrlhad-vadkad 
mdnl karma ndcaklii yat param 1 tat karma liarktosharn yat sd 
vuhjd tan-m.aiir yoyd 1 Brahmil himself, I he divine Girisa 
(Siva), Manu, Daxa and the other PrajOpatis, Sanaka and 
other devotees, Marlchi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, 
Bhrigii, Vasishtha—all these assrrtors of Brahma (as the sole 
essence), and masters of speech, including myself (Narada) as 
the last, though seeing, are yet, to this day, unable, by austerity, 
by’science, by contemplation, to see Paraine^wara (the supreme 
God), who sees all tbings. Wandering in the vast field of flic 
ierl>aj Divinity (the Veda), Avliich is difficult to traverse, men do 




then 
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not recognise the supreme, ^Yhile tliey worship him as lie is 
circumscribed by the attributes specified in the Iiymns (mantras). 
When the Divine Being regards any man with favour, that man, 
sunk in the contemplation of soul, abandons all thoughts which are 
set upon the world and the Veda. Cease, therefore, Yarliishmat, 
through ignorance, to look upon works which merely see7n to pro¬ 
mote the chief good, as if they truly eflected that object, (works) 
which only touch the ear, but do not touch the reality. The 
misty-minded men, who, ignorant of the Veda, declare that 
works m^e its object, do not know [his ?] own world, where the 
divine Janardiina abides. Thou who, obstinate man that thou 
art, strewest the whole earth with sacrificial grass, with its ends 
turned to the east, and art proud of thy numerous immolations, 
thou knowest not what is the highest work of all. That by 
which Hari (Vishnu) is pleased, is work; that by which the 
thoughts are fixed on him, is science.’' 

I copy the comment on a part of this passage, viz., on verses 
45 and 40 :■ Sahcla hvahmani cede urur mtaro ya^ya arthato 'py 
po.ra-kunye tasmiii varttamcma viantrdndm ibnjair vajm-hasta- 
h^ddbgma-7juIUa-vwidha-demid-bliidhCma-smmrtkyaih panck- 
chhinnam era Iiidnulbrvpam tat-tat-kar^ndyrahena hhajantah 
pararn Pommm'aram na vidiih 1| Tarhy anyali ko 7nma | I:ar- 
'^iddy-dgraham lutvd para77icscaram cm bhojed iiy afa dha 
^ yadd, yam anvgrikndti 1 an igraliC hetuh | dfmani l/^dvitah san 
tadd, lolie loka-tyavahdre. vede chx Jw/rnuL-ondTgc pa-rhushf^ 
tdm rnoibli tyajati 1 Men, conversant with the verbal Divinity, 
the Veda, of winch the extent is vast, and which, as regards its 
i^ieaning also, is shorplcss, worsliipping Paramesvru’a [tlio 
stipreme God] under the form of Indiu, etc., and circiimscri)>ed 
the marks specified in tlie hymns, /.c., circumscribed by 
‘Various particular energies dcnomiuatod deities, who are charac¬ 
terised by such attributes as^wielder of tlic tbiindeibolt, etc.; 
'Worshipping’ Him, I say, thus* with an aJdiclioii to particular 
i‘ites, men do not know the supreme God. What otLn 

[is there]? He therefore says, in the words, 'When ho 
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r^rcls any one with favour,’ etc., let a man, abandoning all 
addiction to works, etc., worship the supreme God alone. The 
reason for this favour [is supplied- in the following w’ordsj : 
‘ Sunk in the contemplation of soul, he then relinquishes his 
regard directed to the business of the world and to the. Veda, 
i.e., to the method of works.’ ” 


Note II. on Page 22, Line 14. 

Mahldhara on the Vajasaueyi Sanhitu (Weber’s ed. p. 1) says, 
in regard to the division of the Vedas; I’atrddau Brahma-faram- 
parayd, pfojptaiii Yedani Vedavydso manda-inatln inanusliydn 
Hchintya, tat-kripayd chaturdha vyasya Rig-yqguh-sdmdthai'vS,- 
khydt/is chatxiTO veddn Paila- ^aisatnpilyana-JaiTnini-Sxiniantu- 
bkyah kramad xtpadidesa to cha sva-aishyehhyah 1 Pycam param- 
pavayd, sahasra-sdkho Vedo jatah 1 ” Vedavyasa, having regard 
to men of dull miderstanding, in kindness to them, dhided into 
four parts the Veda which had been originally handed dowm by 
tradition from Brahma, and taught the four Vedas, called Rik, 
Suman, Yajush, and Atharvan, in order, to Paila, Vaisampfiyana, 
Jaimini, and Suraantu; and they again to their disciples. 
In tins way, by tradition, the Veda of a thousand s'akhas was 
produced.” 

Note III. on Pago Co, ^th Line foom the bottoxn. 

The following extract from the account of the Parva-mimfinsil 
philosophy, given in the Sarva-darsana-sangi’.ilia of Mfidhava 
Acharyya (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 127 ff.), contains a fuller 
summary of the controversy between the Mlmunsakas and tho 
Nuiyayilcas respociing the grounds on which the authority of 
the \hda should be regarded as resting, than is supplied in any 
of the passages which I have quoted in ilio body of the work. 
As I have not sludied the works of Sahara, Kumarila, Prablia- 
kiu’a, or the other commentators on the Mimansa aidioiiaras, 
1 (ua unable to say how far this ingenious and interesting 
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mary is l}orro\Yed from those autliors. It is probably taken 
from them in great part, l)nt the Bpocial references made, in the 
course of tlie discussion, to Udayana Acharyya, Vflglsvara, and 
the author of the Nyfiya-bliilshaija, and the answers made to 
their objections, rather favour the supposition that the arguments 
imged by the author of the summary are in part original, 

S^dcl eiat [ vedasya katkam ovaumsheyaivam abhidklyate 1 
tat-})t'atipddaka- 2 )ramdndbhdvdt kaiham maiiyethdh apazmishcyo, 
vedali 1 sampradayavichchhede saty o.mnaryyamma-kcn'ttnl^^^ 
aima-vad iti 1 tad etad mandaih viseshanasiddheh 1 pazirusheya- 
vcda-vadibhili pralaye sam 2 )raddya-vichchhcdasya haemkarandt | 
Idficha him idam asmaryyamdna-kaHtYihaUahi ndma 1 ajorailya- 
mdna-harttnkaUam a^rnarana-gochara-harttriJmVcafii vd 1 na 
prathamah kalpah Paramescarasya karttiih 2 ^^ci'initer abhyu 2 M- 
gamdt 1 na dvitiyo vikal 2 )dsakatvdt 1 tailid hi | khn ckena asma- 
i^anam abhipreyate sahair vd 1 7ia ndyah 1 ' yo dharma-sllo jita- 
mdna-roshadi^ ityddishu miiktakoktishzi ryabhichdroA j 7 ia dvitl- 
yah 1 sarvdsmaranasya asarcajfza-durjTidzmiwt | 

Pazmisheyatve 2^Tamdna’Sa7nbhavdchcha ceda-rnkydyzi pauru- 
skeydni | vdkyatmt 1 Kdliddsddi-vakya-i:at j Ycda-mkydni dpta- 
p^'amtdni | pravidnatYC sati mhjatvdd Ma/v>ddi‘\dkya-vad 
iti 1 


Na7Ho 1 ^ Vedasyadhyayanadi sarva?7i gicrv-adhy ay ana-pur ca- 
kam 1 vcdddhyayana-sdmdiizjad oxlhxcnd ^dhyayanaik yathd* j 
ity anumdnam 2 )raii sadhanam 2^ragalhhatc Hi diet ! tad a 2 n na 
pz'amdiia-kotim praxedilim zshte | ^ BhCa'atddhyayanam sazxam 
gxirv-adhyayana-purvaka^n j Bhdmtddhyayanatzaxa sdrn2mctd-' 
'dkyayanafiiyafhd' iti dhkdm-samdno.-yoga--xemaimt j nanu tatra 
Vydsah karitd iti smaryyate ' ko hy any ah Pundarlkoj'dd Maka- 
bharata-krid bhweeV ity addv iti diet | t ul asdrom. i ' ridtah 
sdmdni jajfivra 1 dihandamu jajrdve tas^nad yajas ta?Mdd ajd- 
yata' iti inmidia-mhtc “cedasya saka/irikafd-)n\7t;j)dda7idJ j 
Kiricha amizjah mbdah mmanyavative sail asniad-adi-tdliyat- 
driya-grdhyatedd gkafa-vat | nani) idam anumdnam sa cmyafli 
ga-kdra ity pratyabhijfiag'^^'^'^fuia-praiihatain iti diet j tada ati 
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pmlgii * luna-2)U7iarjdta-kesa-dalita-kimcr--Mdv iva praigaoln- 
jfidyd sdmdnya-vhhayaUcna hddhokatcdhhavdt | 


Naud asaflrasya Pararaesmrasya tdlv"ddi-sthdndbkd}:ena var- 
nockchdrandsamhhamt katham tat-pramtatmyJt vedasya sydd 
Hi chet 1 na tad hhadrafn smhhdcato ^sarlrasydpi tasya hkaktd- 
nugrahdrtkam llld-vigraha-grahana-sainbhamt 1 tasmad tedasya 
apaiirushcyaiva-vdcho yukiir na yukid Hi chet | 

Tatm samddkdnajn abhidhiyate 1 Mm idam paunisheyaidam 
sisddhayishitam 1 piiruskdd iitpannatm'mdiram j yathd asinad- 
adibhir akar altar tickchdryyayymnasya vedasya j pramdndnta- 
vena artham iipalahhya tat-prakdsandya rachitatcam vd 1 yathd 
asmad'ddihhir eva nibadhyamdnasya praba/adhasya 1 prathame 
na vipratipattih 1 charame him animdna-baldt tat-sddhanam 
dgaraa-baldd vd 1 na ddyah 1 Mdlail-mddhoxddi-vdkyeshu savya- 
bhichdratodt 1 oiha pramdiiatve sati Hi visishyate Hi chet 1 tad 
api na vipaschlto manasi vaisadyam apadyate | prarndndntard- 
gockardrthagyratipddakam hi vdkyaih \ eda-vdkyam | tat pra- 
mdndyitarapochardrtha-pratipddakam Hi sadhyamane ' mama 
mdtd bandhya Hi vad vydghdtdpdtdt 1 kiTtcha Paramcscarasya 
llldxigraha-parigrahdbhyupagame *2)y atlndriydrtha-darsanam 
na safigdghatlti desa-kdlaxvahhdvaxiprakrishtdrtha-grahanopd- 
ydbhdvdt | na cha tachchaxurPidzkam eva tddnk-pramHjanana- 
xamam Hi mantavyam 1 drishtdnusdrenaiva kalpandyd dsrayanl- 
yatvdt 1 tad uktam Gurubkih saTvagfia-nirdkaranaxeldyjdm 'ya- 
trCipif atisoyo drishtah sa svdrthdnaiilayghandt 1 dUra-suxmddH 
dnshtau sydd na riqye srotra-vrittitd' Hi | ata eva na dgawa- 
haldt tai-sadhanam | 

' Tena proktand Hi Pdnhiy-anusdsaric jdgraty api kdthaka- 
kdld 2 ')aHaHtmyam Hyddi-samdkhyd adhyayama-sampraddya^p^ra- 
varttaka-vishayatvcna upogmdyate 1 tad-tad airdpi samjiraddya- 
pravarttaka-vtshoyatvendpy vpapadyate 1 na cha anumdna- 
haldt sabdusya anHyo.tva-siddluh 1 I na 

cha asaiy apy ehatve sdmdnya-nihandhanam tad Hi sampratam 1 
srirndnya-nibandhanaivam osya balarad-bddJiaJiopjanipdtdd dMht- 
yatc krachid vyabhichdra-dursaQidd td j taira kvachid ryabhH 
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chCmi-darkme tad-iUprexdymi uktcult svatali-prdmdnya^vddibhi^^^ | 
* ztiprexeta hi yo rnohad ojfidtam api badhanam 1 sa sarda-vyava- 
kdreshit samsaydtmd vmasyati' iti j 


Nanv idam j^i'cityabhijJ^dna/fi gatmdi-jdii-mhayailt na gadi- 
vyaktl-msliayam idsMi. prail-piirusham bhcdopalambhad 1 anya- 
thd ^ Somakarmd Wiltc ’ iti vibhdgo na sydd iti diet 1 tad api 
soblid/Ji na bibhariti gadiycgahli-hhedc pranidndbhdvcna gaii’ddi- 
jdti-tishayadialpandydm pramdndhliavdt 1 Yathd gaivani ajdaata 
ckam eca bhinna<lcsaymrimdna-samsthdna-vyahty-iipadhdna- 
vasad bhinna-desam iva alpam ua mahnd ua dlrgJmm iva 
mmanam ka 2 ^^'d.thate tathd ga cyahtm ajdnata did ^pi 
vyaTijaka-bheddt tat4ad-dharnidnuhandhiiii pratibhdsate | ctena 
viruddha-dharniddhydsad bheda-pratibhdsa iti pratyuhtam j 
tatra kini smbhduko viniddha-dharmoAltydso bhcda-sadhaJiat- 
vena abkhnatah prdtltiko vd 1 prathamo asiddhih j aparathd 
smbhdoika-bhcddbhyupagame dam gadiaran udachdrayat Ckai- 
tra iti prattipattih sydd na tic damkvitco ga-kdra iti 1 dcitiye 
tic na svabkavika-bhcda-siddhilh na hi paropddhi-hhedcna svd- 
hhdvikam aikyani vihanyatc 1 md bhud nabhaso 'pi himhkddy- 
upadhi-bhedat smbhdciko bhedas tatra vydcrlta-vyavahdro ndda- 
niddnah | tad iiktavi ddidryyaih 1 ^prayojanantn yaj jdtcs tad 
varmd era labkyate j ryakli-labhyantii ndddohya iti gatrOdi-dkir 
vrithd' iti 1 taihd dta 'pratyabkiyM yadd mbde jdgartti niroxa- 
grahd j anityatrdnmidndni saiva sandni badhaid 1 Etam idam 
apdstant yad arddi Ydglmarena Mdnavianohare * a>/iityak sahdah 
indriya-vimslupgunatvdt ckaxic-rxipa'Cad' iti | sabda-dravyafra- 
vddlndm pratyoxa-siddkeh dhuinyamsc. siddha-sddkanatrdckcha | 
aknlvanaicopddhi-bddhitat'dchcka j I dayanas tic dsraydprai- 
yaxatte 'py abhdvasya pratyaxatdm mo laid prabandhrax pnP>- 
padayan nicrittah koldhalah utpannah sabdah in vyarakdracha-^ 
rane kdranaaipraiyaxani sahddnityatrc pramdipi'jcdi sma | sdpt 
i'iruddka<lhar)na-sa/7m^ aupddhikahnpapddaia-w^^^^ 

datta-rakta-balind h^a idlah sanidpohi 1 miyoivr m xadopau bdny- 
mupalabdhi-prasango yo KydyahhushanaMroktah m 'vi dhram- 
sainskrifasya ypalaiiibhdbkynpagamat pratixiptah 1 yat ac 
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yiigapad iiidnya-sambandhiUem pratiniyata-safiiskdraka-saffi- 
skdryya-hhdmnumdnaiii tad dtmany anaikdntiliam asati kalahale | 
tatascha vedasya, apaunislieyatayd nirasfa-samasta-sankd-kalank- 


dnkuratmia svatali siddhaHi dkarme pramanyam iti aicsthitam 1 
Sydd etat. 1 ‘pramdnatcdpramdnatr,e svatali Sdnkhyali samdsn- 
tdh 1 Naiydyikds te paratak Sauyatds charamam svatali | pra- 
tkamam paratah prahuk prdmdnyaiii vcda-vadinali j praindnai- 
varh svatali prdhuh paratasckdpramdnatdm' 1 iti vadi-vivdda- 
darsandt katkarhkdraih svatali siddhaHi dharma-prdmdnyam iti 
siddkavatkntya svikriyate \ kiricha kirn idaiii svatali prdmdnyaiii 
ndma | kiiii svata sva pi^dmdnyasya janina | dhosvit svdsraya- 
jMna-janyatvaiii kirn uta svdsraya-yMna-sdmagri-janyatvam 
utdko jfidna-sdmagri-janya-jMna-viseshdmtatvaiii kiffiva jfidna- 
sdmagrl-mdtra-ganyagMna-viseskdsritatvam \ tatra adyali sdva- 
dyah 1 kdryya-kdrana-bkdvasya bheda-samdriudhikaranalvcna 
ekasviinit asainbhav&t \ ndpi dvHiyali 1 gunasya sato jildnasya 
prdmdjiyain prati samavdyi-kdranatayd dravyatvdpdtdt [ ndpi 
triilyah prdmcCnyasya upadldtve jdtitve vdjanmdyogdt 1 smiititvd- 
nadhikaranasya jMnasya badhatyantablmvali prdmdnyopadhili \ 
na cha tasya utpatti-sambkavali atyantdbkdvasya nityatvdbhyu- 
paqamdt | ata eva najdtcr api janir yujyate | ndpi chatvrthali 1 
jMna-visesho ky apramd 1 vi'sesha-sdmagrydncha sdmanya-sdma- 
gr'i anupraiisati \ wiisapdrsdmagrydm iva vi^a-sdmagrl 1 apa- 
ratkd tasya dkasmikatram prasajet 1 tasmdt paratastvena svlkri- 
tdprdnidnyaiii vijiidna-sdniagn-janydsyitain ity ativydptir dpad- 
yeta | panehama-tikalpaiii vikalpaydmali 1 Idiii doslidbkdva-saka- 
' krita-jMna-sdmagrl-janyatvavi aajfidna-sdmagrl-mdtra-janyat- 
vani kifti doshdbhdvdsahakrita-jndna-sdmagrl-janyatcam \ na 
adyali 1 doshdhkdva-sahakntajmna-sdmagnjanyaivani evapara- 
tali pranidnyaiTi iti paratali prdmdnya-vddibhir urai ikarandt | 
ndpi dmtlyak I doshdbhdva-sahakritatvena sdrnngrydtii sahakrl- 
tatve siddke aiianyathd-siddhanvaya-vyatireka-skldhatayd dosha- 
bhdvasya kdranatdyd rajra-lepdyamdnotvuf 1 abhdvah kdranam 
eva TM hhavati iti cket tadd vaktavyam abkdvasya kdryyaivam 
asti na vd 1 yadi nasti tadd pafa-pradkraiiisdmipapattyP 





nityata-'prasangali | athi asti kir.i apamddha)1i kdranatvena 
iti sd iibhayafaji-pdsd rajjuh ] tad udita)n Udayancna * bkdvo 
yaikd tathd 'bhdmh kamndm kdryya-vad matah' iti I tathd 
cha prayoyah j vimatd pramd jTidna-hctv~atirikt(i~het))-adhvicL 
kdryaUe sati tad^viseshatmt apramd-vat I prdmdnyavi pcrato 
j'Myate anahhfdsa-dakdjjdm- sdmsayikaVcdt aprdmdnya~mt I 
tasmdd uijKittau jTiapfcr.i cha paratastcc pranidiia-sa'/ubhavdt 
svata/i siddha7?i prwmdnyain ity ctct puti-kiishmanddyate iti 
diet I tad etad dka^a-mnddi-hanandyatc I cyMna-sdinayrl-jan- 
yatve sail tad-atirdita-heto-ajanyatcam pramdydh svatasti:am iti 
niruktl-^OMhhavdt j a$tl cha. alra animdmm 1 rmatd pi'aind 
vijfidna-sdinagrlyanyatvG sati iad-atinktayanyd 7ia bhacati j 
apramdtmiiadkikaraimttdt yhatadlrat | na cha audayanam 
anumdnara paratasira-sddhakam iti sankojilyam 1 pramd dosha- 
vyatmkta-jndna-hdr-atmktay^^^^ na bhavati \jf!d7Hiivdd apra- 
mavad | itipratisddhana-graha-y)\istatmt\jTid7xa-sdi?icujrVmdirdd 
eva p7*a7notpatti-sa77ihham tad-atv'iktasya guxiasya doshabhd- 
7'>asya vd kdi^axiai^adialpaxmydm kalpaiid-gaurara’prasatigdck- 
cha I na7m doshasya apx'axnd-hetntrciia tad-abhd;tasyct pramd77i 
jirati hctutmffi diir7mdra7Yi iti diet | 7ia doshdbhd.Kccsya apiwnid- 
p7^aiiba7idhakatvc7ia anyathd\a?^s\ddhatxdi 1 ‘tasmddguixcbhyo 
doshd7jd7n abhdvas tad-abhdvatah 1 ap7^dmrmya-dxaydsatimik 
te7iotsargo vayoditah ^ iti | tathd pramd-jTiaptir apt jfidixagfid- 
paka-sd 7 )iag 7 ~da era jay ate 1 ria cha sojTimydrmdaya-prasaiigo 
bddhaha iti ^jukiafii raktiim 1 saty api pratXbhdsa-piLshluda- 
kdi'aiie pratiba7idhahadoshddd'Sa77iin'adhd77dt tad-^jpapattdi | 
kincha tdvakam aTfiimojiiam smtali-praindiiam na rd | ddije 
anaikd7itihatd | dvitiye tasydpi paratah prdindiiyan ora/76 tasya 
(asydpi ity anavasthd duravastha sydt | yad afra Ausanidfljaldv 
Udaya 7 ie 7 ia jhatiti py'achui'a-pracrdtch prd77id7\ya-7iischoyo dhln* 
atmhhdrain dpadayaid praiiyayddi pr arm fir hi idekham apex^ 
ate tat-pvddinryijG cha ichchhd-prdchui'yyoM ichdthd cheshta- 
sddkanatajfid/iain tachcha isHajdfpatradhjgtonihkara^^ so 'pi 
indnyd/dha-sannikaxsha/Ti px^dMdiiya-gi'ahnmuiUi na L.achid 
upayujyaie iti tad api taskurasya p:irasiai kaxe samrmm 
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v.pctya sarvangoclgkdtanam irratihhdtl j atah samihita-sadh- 
ana-jfidnam eva pramwnatayd avagainyamdna'in ichchhdtii jana- 
yati ity atraiva spimta cm prammya-grahcLnasya iipayogali 1 
JuTtcha hvachid ctpi cited niroichikitsd pravvitiih saHisaydd upa- 
padyeta tarld sarvatra tathdMaxa-sambliavatpramCu^^^^^^^ 
nirarthakah sydt anikhitasya sativam era dtirlahham iti 
indnyafii dcLtta-jctldf^jdVihoni hhavet 'liy o.hiM atiy)Top(incheuci 1 
yasjndd iiJcictvi ‘ tasindd sad^bodhahciioenci prdptd buddheh pta- 
mdnata 1 artkdnyathdtm-hetTittha-closha~jl\dndd apodyate iti | 
tasmdcl dharme smtali'Skldhaprcmdna--bkdoe pjotishiomena 
scargd-kdiuo yajetet ^ ityddi’-vidhy'Civtltci'edd(i--7)i(i7itrci“7idT}ia.dJi€ydt- 
make vede yajela ity atra ta-praiyayah prakrdyarthoparahidm 
hhdmndm abhidhatte iti suldhe vyutp>aUim abliyiipagachchhatdm 
abkikitdnmya-tdclhidm Bhatfdclidryydndm idddhdnto ydga- 
vishayo niyoga Hi hdrye ryuipattim amisaratdm anvitdbhklkdna- 
vddindvi PrctbhOhara-gxiruiidih siddhaiita iti semem avadatam 1 
Be it so. But how [the Naiyajnhas may ask] is the Veda 
alleged to be underived from any personal author ? How can 
you regard the Vedas as being tluia iinderived, when there 'is 
no evidence by which this character can be substantiated? The 
argument urged by you Mtinansakas is, tliat while there is an 
unbroken tradition, siili no author of the Veda is remembered, 
in the same way as [none is remembered] in the case of the 
soul (or self). But this argument is very weak, because the 
asserted characteristic [unbrokennesa of tradition] is not proved ; 
since those who maintain the personal origm ii,e,y origin from 
a person] of the Veda, object that the tradition [regarding tlie 
Veda] mas interrupted at the dissolution of the universe (;;m- 
layd)} And further: what is meant by the assertion that no 
author of the Veda is remembered? Is it (1) that no author 
is believed ? or (2) tliat no author is the object of recollection? 

first alternative cannot bo accepted, since it is acknowledged 
fby us] that God ihramekara) is proved to be the author. Nor 

' This objection occurs in a passage of the Kmumahjaliy which I shall quote 
further on. 
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can the second alternative be admitted, as it cannot stand the test 
of the following dilemma, viz., Is it meant (a) that no author 
of the Veda is recollected by some one person, or (5) by any 
person whatever? The former supposition breaks down, since 
it fails when tried by sucli stanzas as this, ^ he who is religious, 
and has overcome pride and anger,’ etc.” And the latter sup¬ 
position is inadmissible*, since it would be impossible for any 
person who was not omniscient to know that no author of the 


Veda was recollected by any person whatever, 

'' And moreover, [the Naiyayikas proceed], the sentences of 
the Veda must have originated mth a personal author, as proof 
exists that they had such an origin, since they have the cha¬ 
racter of sentences, like those of Kfilidasa and otlier wiiters. 
Tlie sentences of the Veda have been composed by an authorita¬ 
tive person, since, while they possess authority, they have, at 
the same time, the character of sentences, like those of Manu 
and other sages. 

'' But [ask the Mimtliisakas] may it not be assumed that, ‘All 
study of the Veda Avas preceded by an earlier study of it by 
the pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Veda must always 
liave had one common character, which Avas the same in former 
times as noAv;’^ and that this inference ha- force to prove 
[? that the Veda had no author or aa'US eternal] ? Such reason¬ 
ing [the Naiyayilvas answer] is of no avail as proof, [for it might 
he said in the same Avay that] ‘ All study of the Mahahharata 
AA’as preceded by an earlier study of it by tlio pupil’s preceptor, 
since the study of the Mahabharata, from the mere fact of its 
being such, [must have had the same character in former times] 


~ I do not know from what work thiF verse is quoted, or what is its si quol. To 
prove anything in point, it must apparently go on to ;isscTt that such a saint ns is 
here described, remembers (he avihor of the Feda, or ct least has such supi rbuinan 
faculties as would enable him to d.iscover the author. 

^ The purport of this verso is, that as every generation of st'fdnfs of the Veda 
must have h'c;n preceded by an earlier generation of ieachersy and as there is no 
reason t<3 assume any variation in this proces- !>y supposing thet there over liad been 
uuy student who taught hiniscll'; we have thus a reces^ us ad hifinitirm, and must of 
necessity conclude that the A'’edas had no aiitlnu-, b\it were eternal. 
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iS it has now ;' and this mere semblance of an argument would 
be of the same value in either case. But [the Mimansakas 
^vill ask whether there is not a difference between these two 
cases of the Veda and.the Mahfibharata, since] the smfdi de¬ 
clares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyilsa was the author of the 
latter,—according to such texts as this, ^"Who else than Pun- 
darlkaxa {the lotus-eyed Yishnii) could be the maker of the 
Mahabharata ? ’ (see above, p. 21),—[whilst nothing of this sort 
' is recorded in any Sastra in regard to the Veda], This argu¬ 
ment, however, is powerless, since it is proved by these words 
of the Purusha-silkta, ^ From him sprang the rih and sdma 
verses and the metres, and from him the yajush verses,' (above, 
p. 50) that the Veda had a maker. 

^'Further, [proceed the Naiyayikas], we must suppose that 
sound [on the eternity of which the eternity and uncreatedness 
of the Veda depend] is not eternal, since, while it belongs to 
a genus, it can, like a jai*, be perceived by the external organs 
of beings such as ourselves. But [rejoin the Mimfinsalias], 
is not this inference of yours refuted by the proof arising from 
the fact that we recognize the letter G, for example, as the 
same we have heard before? This argument, [replies the 
Naiyayika], is extremely weak, for the recognition in question 
having reference to a community of species (as in the case of 
such words as ^ a jasmine free with sprouted tendrils [?] cut 
and grown again,' etc.) has no force to refute my assertion [that 
letters are not eternal]. 


'' But, [asks the Mimansaka], how can the Vedas have been 
composed by the incorporeal Paramesvara (God), who has no 
palate or other organs of speech, and therefore cannot enunciate 
letter? ? This objection, [answers the NaiySyika], is worthless, 
because, though Parames'vara is naturally incorporeal, he can 
yet, by way of sport, assume a body, in order to ehe^v Idiidness 
to his devoted worshippers. Consequently, the argniments in 
fevour of the doctrine that the Veda bad no personal author 
are inconclusive. 



shall now, [says the Mimansaka], clear up all these diffi¬ 
culties. What is meant by this paurusheyatva (derivation 
from a personal author’) which it is sought to prove? Is it 
(1) mere procemon {titpa7inatm) fmn a person {pimisha)^ like 
the procession of the Veda from persons such as ourselves, when 
we daily utter it? or (2) is it the arrangment^ with a view to its 
manifestatioiiy—of knowledge acquired through othcrr chamiels 
of information, in the sense in which persons like ourselves 
compose a treatise ? If the first meaning be intended, there 
will be no dispute. If the seco7id sense be meant, I ask vffiether 
the Veda is proved [lo be authoritative] in virtue ig) of its 
being founded on inference, or {h) of its being founded on 
supernatural information? The former alternative (a) [ix,, that 
llie Veda derives its authority from being founded on inference] 
cannot be correct, since this theory breaks down, if it bo applied 
to the sentences of the Malati Madhava or any other secular poem, 
[which may contain inferences destitute of authority]. If, on 
the other hand, you say {b), that the contents of the Veda are 
distinguislied from those of other books by having authority, 
tiiis explanation also will fail to satisfy a philosopher. For the 
word of the Veda is [defined to be] a word which p'»*oves things 
that are not proveable by any other evidence. Now if it could 
be established that this vedic word did nothing more than prove 
tlungs that arc proveable by other evidence, we sliould be in¬ 
volved in the same sort of contradiction as if a man were to 
say that his mother was a barren woma7i. And even if we con¬ 
ceded that ParamesVara might in sport assume a body, it would 
not be conceivable that [in that case] he should perceive tilings 
beyond the reach of the senses, from the want of any means of 
apprehending objects removed from liim in place, in time, and in 
nature. Nor is it to be thought that his eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing such knowledge, since 
Jnen can only attain to conceptions corresponding with what 
they have perceived. This is what has been said by the (jurti 
(Prabhgkara) when lie refutes [the supposition of] an omniscient 
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erson : ^ Whenever any object is jierceived [by the organ of 
sight] in its most perfect exercise, such perception can only 
have reference to the thion of something very distant or verv 
minute, since no organ can go beyond its own proper objects, 
as e,g,, the ear can never become cognizant of form/ Hence 
the authority of the Veda does not arise in virtue of any super¬ 
natural information Qaequired by the Deity in a corporeal shape, 
and embodied in the sacred text]. 

In spite of the weight attacliing [?]^ to the rule of Paniiii 
(see above, p. 87) that the grammatical aiBx with which the 
words Kathaka, Kfilapa, and Taittiriya are formed, imparts to 
those derivatives the sense of ^ uttered by ’ Katha, Kahlpa, etc., 
it is establislied that the names first mentioned have reference 
\_not to those parts of the Veda being ‘uttered' by the sages 
in question, but] to tlie fact that these sages instituted the 
practice of studying those parts of the Veda. Here also these 
appellations ouglit to be understood in the same manner, as 
referring to the fact of those sages being the institutors of the 
study of the Veda; and we are not to think that the eternity 
of sound [or of tlic w'ords of the Veda] is disproved by the 
force of any inference [to be drawn from those names], since 
this would be at variance with the recognition [of letters as the 
same we knew before] (see above, Mimansa Sutra, i. 13, 
p. 56). Nor, even thougli [numerical] unity were not [pre- 
dicable of each particular letter] (see Mimansa Sutra, i. 20, 
above p. 58), is it proper to insist that eacli letter is a term 
expressive of a species. The supposition that it is a generic 
term is opposed [?] by the intervention of powerful contrary 
arguments; or by our perceiving that sometimes this character 
Avould fail to be applicable. In respect to those who, while 
they oI)serve that [a definition] is inapplicable in some cases, 
yet disre-gard this circumstance, the following remmk has been 
made by tliose [(lie Mlmansakas, etc.] who maintain the self- 

* Literally, aWiovfjh th$ rule of Tanini he awaJeo, The sense given in the text 
is the Mily one I can think of. 





proving power [of tlic Veda] : ^The man wlio tliroiigh bewilder¬ 
ment disregards even an unknown refutation, being in all 
matters full of doubt, perishes/ 


'' But [the Naiyfiyikas will ask], does not the recognition [of 
G and other letters as the same we knew before] refer to them 
as belonging to the [same] specks, and not ns being tlie [same] 
indioklaal letters, since, in fact, they are perceived to be dif¬ 
ferent [as uttered l^y] each person, and since otln:rwisc it would 
be impossible for us to make any distinction [between different 
readers, as when we say], ^ Somasarman is reading ? ’ This 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy ns its predecessors, 
and has been answered in this way, viz., that as there is no 
proof of any distinction of indiriduality between G’s, etc., there 
is no evidence that we ought to suppose any such thing as a 
species of G's, etc. [/.e., ol* G's and other letters each consti¬ 
tuting a species]. Just ns to the man w^ho is ignorant that G s 
constitute a species, [timt letter], though one ojily, 1)econms 
(through distinction of place, magnitude, form [?], individuals, 
and position [?]) variously modified as dirtinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, or as short, in the same way, to the 
man who is ignorant of an indkidiiality of G’s, [i.c,, of G’s 
being numerically different from each othrr], this letter, though 
only one, appears, from the distinction existing l)etween the dif¬ 
ferent persons who utter it, to be connected witlj their respective 
peculiarities; and as contrary cliaracters ime in this vray cint- 
neously ascribed [to the letter G], there is a fallacious appear¬ 
ance of distinctness [between different G's]. But does this 
ascription of contrary characters which wo thus regard as creat¬ 
ing a difference [between G^s], result from (1) the nature oj the 
thing, or (2) from mere appearance.' There is no proof of 
the first .alternative, as otherwise an inherent ilifferenco being 
admitted between different G’s, it would be established ihat 
Chiiitra had uttered ten [difibrent] G's, and not [the :jame] G 
ion times. But on the second supposition, ih :rc is no proof of 
any inherent distinction [between G s]; for inbercut oneness (or 



identity) is not destroyed by a difference of extrinsic disguises 
[or cliaracteristics]. We must not conceive, from the merely 
apparent distinctness [occasioned by the separation of its parts] 
by jars, etc,, that there is anj^ inherent distinctness in the atmo¬ 
sphere itself. Tlie fact is that when the action of sound is 
intercepted [by the atmosphere], it ceases to be audible.® It 
has been said by the Acharyya, ^ The object wliicli the Naiya- 
yikas seek, by supposing a species, is in fact gained from the 
letter itself; and the object at which tliey aim by supposing an 
mdividiiality in letters, is attained from audible sov.nds (ie., the 
separate utterances of the different letters), so that the hypo¬ 
thesis of species, etc., is useless.’ And we thus reacli the con¬ 
clusion that, ‘ since, in respect of sounds (letters), recognition 
has so irresistible a power, [literally, rvakes, nnrestramed\ it 
alone repels all inferences against the eternity [of sound, or the 
Veda]. 

This refutes what has been said by VagTsvara in the Mana- 
manohara, that ' sound is not eternal, because it is the quality 
of a particular organ, as form is of the eye; ’ for it is to 
those who declare sound to be a substance, [and to tliom only ?] 
that the perception [of sound in this manner] is established, 
w^hile as regards audible sound, the assertion of this percepti¬ 
bility is merely a proving of what is admitted; and because this 
theoiy of sound being the quality of a particular sense i^ dis¬ 
proved by the characteristic of not making itself [always?] audible. 

® I am by no means sure that this sentence is correctly rendered, but have no 
preferable tr inslation to sn;>gest. I o^7e tbc reader sonio npolog)- for the imperfect 
and tentative diaracter of my version in many parts of the remainder of this extract. 
But Imving begun the translation, I was naturally anxious to caiTv it on as far as I 
could. As thi.s part of the Sarva-darsaua-saiigraha has not ]»rfore been rcudcied into 
anv European langua-e, ;md wo possess as yet no work which explains completely all 
the tcohiiicul terms of^Indian logic and pliilosophy, I am unfortunately in au opposite 
predicament to tbdt on which Kiilidasca congiatulatcd hims-lf at the commencement 
of his task of cclebrutmg tbc race of the Itaghns, when he was able to say that he 
could enter upon hie subject, which had been previously handled by earlier poets, 
with the ramc ease, as a thread penetrates into a gem which has been perforated by a 
diamond’* (fuatjau ^vtrasycvMti tne Tbc reader must just 

take this part oi my tianslation for so much as he finds it to be worth. But I tbii'.k 
th thoa^h I may have - rred in detaih, I have not mistaken the gf-neral scope. 
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Udayaiia—maiiitainirig by a long dissertation that, though 
the substratum be not perceptible by sense, still the non-exist¬ 
ence [of sound] is perceptible, and [observing it to be] a cus¬ 
tomary occurrence that when noist3 ceases, sound is jjroduced— 
alleges that perccptioii, which is the cause of that phenomenon, 
is a proof of the non-eternity of sound. lie also is refuted by 
showing the merely adventitious character of the [effect pro¬ 
duced on letters by tlie] influence of opposite qualities [in the 
speakers], just as a sacrificial knife is only stained snpa]ficialbj 
by a bloody oblation. And, again, the difficulty which has been 
raised to the eternity of sound by the author of the Nvaja- 
bhushana, on the ground that it is not observed to be constantly 
perceived,—this difficulty also is removed by the ‘admitted fact 
that sound which has been articulated in utterance is perceived. 
Once more, the inference wdiich is drawn in reference to there 
being a fixed relation between the articulator and the [sound] to 
be articulated, from sound having reference to the organs [of 
many persons?] at one and the same time, this is inconclusive 
in itsolf[?], there being no confused noise. And hence, as every 
stain of doubt wdiich has come to light has been set aside by 
the underived character of the Veda, its authority as proof in 
matters of duty is clearly established. 

Be it so. But [verse] ‘ the Sankhyas say that both authorita¬ 
tiveness and non-authoritativeiiess are self-derived; the Naiyu- 
yikas maintain that both are dependent on something exteiaal; 
the Bauddhas assert that non-authoritativeness is self-derived, 
while authoritativeness depends on something extraneou.^ to itsclt; 
and the upholders of the Veda declare tliai- autiioritativenoss is 
self-derived, and the absence of it depciuient on something exter¬ 
nal.’ Now, when we obseiwc the differences belwocn the assertora 
of these several view^s, how can it be admitted as a settled point 


that there is such a thing as self-proved authority for duly? 
And what is this self-proved authority ? What is its source {lit. 
birth) ? Does it spring (1) from seli-dependcni knowdedgo ? or 
(8) from the constituents (or totality) of self-dependent Ivimw- 
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or (3) does it depend on some special knowledge spring¬ 
ing from the constituents (or totality) of knowledge? or (4) 
does it depend, on some special knowledge springing from the 
?ne?^c constituents (or totality) of knowledge? The Jirst sup¬ 
position is faulty, from the fact that cause and effect, which are 
categorically distinct, cannot properly be placed in the same 
class, or predicated of the same subject. The second supposi- 
tion is no better, o\ring to the objection tliat, whereas knowledge 
is a qualityy tlie character of a substance is here ascribed to its 
self-evidencing authority, since the function of a material cause 
is assigned to it. Nor can the thh'd supposition be allowed, 
for as self-evidencing power is either an attribute {upaAki) or a 
species, production {i,c,y the being produced) does not apply to 
it.. The condition of authoritativeness is the absolute absence of 
any defect in kjjowledge which has not recollection [?] for its 
basis. Now such aiitlioritativcness cannot possibly be producedy 
as it is admitted that absolute non-existence is eternal; and con¬ 
sequently the production of species also is inadmissible. The 
fourth supposition is equally faulty, for special knowledge is 
something unauthoritative, and the constituents of the general [or 
genus] enter into the constituents of the special, as the substance 
of a tree in general enters into the substance of the [particular] 
tree, the sinsapa {sisuy. Otherwise w'e sliould be involved in 
the absurdity that it had no cause. Hence that which depends 
on what is produced from the constituents of knowledge is con¬ 
fessedly unautlioritativc, from its dependence on something cx- 
teimal, and thus your definition will fail by embracing too much 
(atieydpti), 

‘"‘We shall now (interposes the Mlmfinsaka) propose ^ fifth 
supposition. What do yon mean by ' springing from the mere 
constituents, [or simple totality] of knowledge?^ Does it 
mean (1) Uhc springing from the constituents of a knowledge 
wdiioh is accompanied by the absence of defects (?\c., which is 
faultless i)y or *tlio springing from the constituents of a 
hnowlciigo which in ji'/mccompanied by-lho absence of defects 
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which is faulty)?’ It cannot be the Jirst, for spring¬ 
ing from the constituents -of knowledge which is accompanied 
by the absence of defects [i.e,, which is faultless] is simply 
authoritutiveness derived from someihmg external^ as is allowed 
by those wlio maintain that authoritativeness is derived from 
sonietliing external. Nor can it be the second, for the character 
of accompaniedness being substantiated in regard to any object, 
by the circumstance of its being accompanied by the absence of 
defects,® ...... 


If you* object that non-cxistence [as in this case of the non¬ 
existence of defects] cannot be a cause, then you must tell us 
whether it (non-existence) is an effect or not. If it bo not, 
then from the [consequent] impossibility [of any substance], a 
piece of clotli [for instance], being destroyed, we are entangled 
in tlie absurdity of supposing that it must be eternal. But 
if non-existence be an effect, what eiTor is there in sasserting 
its causality also? thus this rope binds [you] at both ends; 
And Udayana says (Kusumfinjali, i. 10), ‘Just as existence, so 
also non-existence is regarded as a cause, as well as an effect.’ 

And iiow we shall apply this: variously-understood truth 
{prama) is (our opponents say) dependent on a cause distinct 
from the cause of knowledge, from the fact of its l^'.ing a pro¬ 
duction, and as such, possessing the particular cliavactcr of a 
production, just as is the case with error [or the absence of 
truth, aprama]. And authoritativeness is regarded as buing 
derived from somelliing external, owing to the doubtfulness [of 
the student?] before he lias made the matter a subject of repeated 
study, just as is the case with iinautlioritativeness. But to 
describe as self proved authoritativeiiess iliat wliicli, in its 
origin and in its [earliest] comprehension, thus derives its 
proof from an external source, is (they say) to mak.e an ab’^ior- 

® 1 am unable to make out the meaning' of the romaimler of this sciitcuce, and 
^nust therefore leave it untranslated. 
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tion which is utterly worthless.’ But this objection of theirs is as 
vain as beating the air with theii’ fists. [Such a thing as] a pro¬ 
duction from the constituents of knowledge [being admitted], it 
is in not being produced from any cause distinct from that, that 
the self-derivation of truth [or knowledge] consists. This results 
from the explanation of the term itself. And hei*e we have also 
an inference [to rely upon]. There being [such a thing as] a pro¬ 
duction from the constituents of knowledge, variously-understood 
truth [or knowledge] does not spring from anything distinct 
from tliis, since it has not erroneousness as its basis, as jars, etc., 
[have no unhomogeneous material as their basis (?)]. Nor is it 
to be surmised tliat Udayana’s inference proves [authoritative¬ 
ness to have] an external source. Correct knowledge does not, 
like error, spring from anything distinct from the cause of a 
knowledge which is devoid of defects, because it is knowdedge, 
so that [Udayana's objection] is carried away bj' the demon of 
adverse proof [?]. And since it appears that authoritativeness 
springs from the simple constituents of knowledge, if you suppose 
that any quality distinct from that, or that the absence of defect, 
is the cause [of authoritativeness], you will incur the charge of 
making more suppositions than are necessary to explain the 
facts. If it be objected to this, that since defect is the cause of 
nnauthoritatkenessy it cannot be denied that the absence of defect 
must be the cause of authoritativeness, we deny this, since the 
absence of defect (or faultlessness) is, on other grounds, not 
proved® to be that which prevents unauthoritativeness.^^ 

I shall not attempt to carry farther my translation of this 
abstnisc discussion, as the remainder contains several parts 
which I should find it difficulty to render. The real proof or 
disproof of the authority of the Veda must rest on grounds verj" 

7 I do not know the proper meaning of the word pidukushmandayatc, Puti 
means, cither “pu ifitUion ” or “stench;’* and kmhmndayate is a nominal verb 
formtd from a “gourd.” The compound may therefore mean “ it is liko 

a gounl full of filLh.” 

** 1 tak<' the anyatJmi'Idh'itvat^ which I find in the Calcutta text, to be for {anyatkd 
csiddhaivTi:). 
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much less abstract and metaphysical than such as are here 
argued with so much subtlety. 

The following passage from Sankara’s commentary on the 


Brahma Sutras, iii. 2, 10, is partly quoted in Prof. Banerjea's 
forthcoming work on Hindu Philosophy. In the two preceding 
Sutras, as explained by Sankara, it had been asserted, both on 
gi'ounds of reason and on the authority of the Veda, that God is 
the author of rewards. In the 40th Sutra a ‘litferent doctrine is 
ascribed to Jaimini«: Dhannam Jahmnir ata em Jaimmis tv 
acliaryyo dharwam phalasya ddidram manyate 1 o.ta eva hetoli 
sruter tipapattescha 1 sriiyate tavad ayam arthali svorga-kardo 
yajeta^ \ty evam adishii vdkyeshu | tatra cha cklhi-srute)' x’lshaya- 
hhdvopoqarndd ydgah sxavgasya zitpadahah id gawyate [ anya- 
tha ky anwmishfhatriko yaga apadycta tatra asya upadem^ya 
miyarthyam syat | ziaziv anuxana-xindkinali karmamh^ plialaili 
na zipapadyate Hipaniyakto 'yampaxalt 1 m esha doshali srufk 
prdmdnydt | krutn chet pramdnaih yathd 'yam Imina-phala- 
savibandhah mitah upapadyate tathd halpaydavyah 1 na cha 
anutpudya kirnapy apurmtii karma rinasyat kdldntariiam pha- 
laiti datum sahnoti ity atah karmano td suxmd kdehid uttard” 


vaUhd phalasya vd purvdvasthd apflrmm ndma asti iti tarkyate 1 
zipapadyate cha ayam arthah uhtena prahdrena 1 Isvarastu pha- 
lam dadati ity aniqyapannovi acichHro.sya kdranasya vichHra- 
kdryydnupapattch | vaishamya-zmirghftipjaqyra^angdd anush- 
tlidna-zaiifoxthyripattcs cha 1 tasvudd dkarridd era phalam iti j 
' Jaimini says that for this reason virtue [is the giver of rc 
ward].’ The Icharyya Jaimini regards virtue [ix., the per¬ 
formance of the prescribed rites and duties] as tlie bestower 
of reward. ' For this reason,’ and because it is proved by the 
Veda. This is the purport of the Vedic texi^ ‘ Let the man who 
seeks paradise, sacrifice/ and others of the tame kind. As here, 
we learn the existence of the object [rcfoiTcd to] in the Vedic 
injunction in question, it is concluded that saciifice has the 
effect of producing heaven ; for otlier^Nuse we should be involved 
in the absurdity of a sacrifice without a performer [^ince no one 
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would care to sacrifice without an object?], and thus tlie injunc¬ 
tion would become fruitless. But may it not be said that it is not 
conceivable that any fi-uit should result from a ceremony wliich 
perishes every moment, so that this view must be abandoned ? 
No, this defect does not attacli to our Mimfinsaka statement, since 
the Veda is authoritative. If the Veda be proof, this connection 
of the reward with the ceremony must be supposed to exist just 
as it is proved in the Veda. And from the fact that a ceremony 
which perishes without generating any unseen virtue, can yet 
produce a reward at a distant time, it must not be concluded 
that there is cither a certain subtile ulterior form of the cere¬ 
mony, or a certain subtile anterior form of the reward, which is 
called ‘ unseen virtue.’ And this I’esnlt is established in the 
manner before mentioned. But it is not proved that God 
bestows jewards, because it is inconceivable that a uniform 
cause should produce various efiects, and because the perfonn- 
anco of ceremonies would be useless, owing to the inequality 
and unmercifulness which would attach [to the supposed arbiter 
of men’s deserts]. Hence it is from virtue that reward results.” 

How far this passage may be sufficient to prove the atheism 
of the Mlmansa, I will not attempt to say. Before we could 
decide on such a question, the Sutras of that school which 
refer to this question (if there be any such) would have to be 
consulted. 

Professor Baueijea also quotes the following text from the 
popular work, the Vidvan-modalarangini, in which the Mlman- 
sakas are ffistinctly cliarged with atheism : Devo na kakhid 
hhumnasya I.orttd hharttd na hartta ’fi cha haschid dstc | 
harnrmurvpdni zuhkd’mhhtiin prajmoti sano hi janali pha- 
Idni II vedazya- harm na cha haschid aste nitya Id kbdali 
rachand hi nxtyd 1 prumdaiyatn asndn scat a cna siddhaxn onxddi- 
siddhek paratah kathain tat | “There is no God, maker 
of the world; nor has it any sustainer or destroyer; for 
evevy man obtains a recompense in confonnity with his works. 
Neither is there any maker of th.e Veda, for its words are 
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efnal, and their arrangement is eternal. Its authoritative¬ 
ness is self-demonstrated, for since this authoritativeness has 
been establislied from eternity, how can it be dependent upon 
anj^thing beyond itself ? 

I am informed by Prof. Baiierjca that the Mimansaka com¬ 
mentator Prabhfikara and liis school malvc out the Purva 
Mimfinsa to be an atheistic system, while Kumfirila treats it as 
theistic. The last named author makes the following complaint 
at tlie commencement of his Varttik'n, verse 10 : Prdyenaiva hi 
mmdtJiSd loke lokdyatlkritd 1 tdm dstika-patke hartium ayaili 
yatnah Imto iiiayd 1 For in practice tlie Mimansa has been for 
the most part converted into a Lokayata (atheistic) system 
(see Colebrooke's Essays, i. 402 ff., or pp. 259 ff. of W. and 
N. s ed.); but I have made this effort to bring it into a theistic 
path.” See also the lines which are cpioled from the Padma 
Parana by Vijiiana Bhixu, commentator on the Sankhya 
aphorisms, in a passage wliich I shall adduce further on, in a 
note on p. 103. 


Note IV. on Page 80, Line 18. 

The Tarka-sangraha'*^ says : Ydhjaiti dvicidkant midikaifi hmlii- 
haficha 1 vaidikam Isvaroktatvdt sarvam em ])ramdna7n 1 lauki- 
kantn dptoktam pi'ammam anyad apramdimn | Bentcnces are 
of two kinds, Vedic and secular, ^'edic sentences, from being 
nttered by TsVara, arc all proof [or authoritative]. Of secular 
sentences, those only which are uttered by a competent [or wise] 
person {aptd) are proof; the rest are not proof.’' 

In this tc^t, the authority of the Veda is founded on its being 
nttered by Isvara; and this characteristic is regarded as limited 
to the Veda. On the other band, such secular w^orks as proceed 
from a competent person {dpta) are also declared to possess 
authority. Here, therefore, a distinction appears to be drawn 
between the authority of the Veda and that of all other writings, 

^ See p. 40 of Dr. ed. ^vith IliiidT and English Torsions, p. 40 of the 

S^inskrit. 
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however authoritative^ iuasmueli as the former was uttered by 
Isvara, while tlie latter have only been uttered by some compe¬ 
tent person {dpta)» But in the JN’yaya aphorism, ii. 08, quoted 
in p. 80, the authority of the Veda itself is made to rest on the 
authority of the wise, or competent person {cipfa), from whom 
it proceeded. lu the aphorism, therefore, either the word dpta 
must mean Jsvam, or we must suppose a diflerence of view 
between the author of the aphorism and the writer of tlie Tarka- 
sangraha. We shall see in the next note that the author of the 
Kusumuiijali coincides with the Tarka-sangraha. 

If the author of the Nyaya Sxitras did not believe in an 
IsVara (see the conclusion of the next note), he could not of 
course derive the Veda from such a source. Prof. Banerjea, in 
his forthcoming work on Hindu Philosophy, quotes the follow¬ 
ing definition of the word dpta from Vatsayana : Apiali khalii 
sdccdt^/qita-dharmd | yatl(d-dnshtaspa arthasya ckikhydprnji- 
shayd p>ray'alitah iqyadeshtd | sdxdt-haranam arthasya dptis | 
tayd varttate ity dptah 1 '' A competent person (dpta) means 
one who has an intuitive perception of duty (the word sdxdi- 
katOMlharman is used in tlie Kirukta, i. 20; see Part Second, 
pp. 174 and 17G; and p. 95, note 48, above),--an instnictor 
possessed by the desire of communicating some subject-matter, 
just as it was seen by liini. This intuitive perception constitutes 
competence (dpti), A person who has this competence is com¬ 
petent.’' Apia would thus be equivalent to rishi, and could not 
refer to Isvara. 

The following words are put by the author of the Vishnu 
Purana (iii. ch. 18,' Wilson, p. 340) into the mouth of the 
deluder who promulgated the Bauddha and other heresies: ha 
hy dpta-mdd nabliaso mpaianii mahdsurdh | yiildimad edehanoM 
grdhyayn mayd 'nyaikha bhauidxUlmli \ Words of the com¬ 
petent do not, great Asuras, fall from the sky. It is only words 
.supported by reasons that should bo admitted by me and others 
like yourselves.” 
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Note V. on Page 31. Line 13. 

I extract from the Ivnsumfmjali of Udaynua Achrirya, and its 
commentary (published at the Sanskrit Press, Calcutta, in the 
Saka year, 17G9), some fuller statements of the Naiyfiyika doc¬ 
trine regarding the origin and authority of the Veda. Mr. 
Colcbrooke (Ess. i. 263, or p. 166 of W. and N.'s cd.)‘speaks of 
this treatise as being accompanied by a commentary of KfiivT- 
yana Tirtha; hut the one which is printed in the Calcutta 
edition, is said to be by Ilaridrisa Bhattricluirya. The object of 
the work appears to be to prove the existence of a personal god 
(IsVara), in opjiosition to various other antagonistic theories. 

1. Kusimnlujali, 2iid Stavaka, at tlie commencement: Anya- 
tlia 'pi paraloka-sadkanamiskthana-sarahhamd iti dvitlya-mpra- 
tipaftih 1 Anyafha ikaraili vina 'pi paraloka-^adlianam ydgady- 
anmhthdnom sambhadati yagadeh smrga-sddhanaicasya vcda- 
gamyaimt ! 7 iitya-nirdoshatayd cha vedasya prdmdnyam j mahd- 
jana^pangrahdclicha prdmdnya^ya graha iti rcdxL-hdranatayd 
7ia Jkara-siddJiUi 1 yogardhi-sampddita-zdrvajuyorkapilddx^^ 
vaka eva vd vedo 'stu ity atra aha | praxndyah paratantratvdt 
sargapralaya-sambhamt 1 tad-anyasininn grmdsad na vidhcln- 
iard-sambhamh" 1 kdhdlpramd caktri^yathartha-vakya^^^ 
Tupa-guna-ja^iyd iti gunadharatayd Istara-siddkih 1 nanu sakar- 
trike 'stu yathartha-vdkydrthaHUar gun ah | akarfrike cha rede 
nirdoshatram evapramdJjya-prayojakam asiu 1 mahdjav.aparigra- 
hena cha pra.indtiya-graha ity ata aha 1 sarga-pralaya-sahihha- 
vdd" itipralayottarampilriuc-vcda-mtk uttara-rcdasya haihain 
prdmdnyam mahdjana-p)ari.grahasydpi iadd ahhd>'dt 1 sabdasya 
aiiityatcam utpanno ga-kdra iti pratxii-siddhaiv 1 prawhdticd- 
chheda-rxipa-nityatvam api pralaya-samhhacdA nasti iti hhdtvh j 
Kapilddaxja era piirvai'Hsargddau ^ pdrva-sargdbhyasut-yoga-^ 
janya-dharindmibhardt sdordt-kiPa-S(Ufaldrihah karitdruh j 
ity ata aha 1 tad-onyasminn" iti 1 cma virindnc-scimfu'lhd 
^nmadUaktlscmpamd yadl sarvajms tajhi Idghocdd cha eva 
tUrikah smkriyatdm 1 sa bhagomn Israrah 1 amtydf^arm^ 








mshayaha-jftanamti cha visv^a em i^dsti j iti vaidika-ryamhdra- 
vilopah iti na udhdv.tara-BOMhhamli luardnangViartn-naye iti 
seshah j 


The second objection is that [there is no proof of an Isvara], 
since the means of attaining’ paradise can be practised independently 
of any such Being. That is to say, the celebration of sacrifices, 
etc,, which arc the instnunents of obtaining paradise, can talce 
place otheiTOse, i.e,, even without an IsVara (God). For the fact 
that sacrifices, etc., are the instruments of obtaining paradise is 
to be ieai’ned from the Veda, while the authority 'of the Veda 
vests upon its eternal faultlessness; and the [immemorial] 
admission of that autlmrity results from its reception by illus¬ 
trious men. Now, as in this way the Veda is the cause [of final 
liberation], there is no proof of a God. Or let it be supposed 
that the Veda was preceded [composed] by Kapila and other 
sages, who by their wealth in devotion liad acquired omni¬ 
science. 

In answer to this, the author says: [verse] ' Since truth, 
[or aiithoritativeness] depends on an external source (see the 
passage from the Sarva-darsana-sangraha, above, p. 203), since 
creation and dissolution are probable, and since there is no 
confidence in any other than God, therefore no other manner 
can be conceived [in which the Veda originated, except from 
God (?) ].^ [Comment] Scriptural truth [or authoritativeness] 
is derived from the attribute, possessed by its promulgator, of 
comprehending the true sense of words [i.c,, in order to 
constitute the Veda an autlioritative rule of duty, it must have 
proceeded from an intelligent being who understood the sense 
of what he uttered, and not, as some maintain (see above, 
pp. 83, 104, 105), from a being who unconsciously breathed it 
out]; and since God is the substratum of this attribute [of 
intelligence], there is proof of his existence. 

But it may be said, that this comprehension of the true sense 
of what is uttered may he a qualify belonging to a created 
being; and, again, it may be the faultlessness of the uncreated 
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Veda, wliicli imparts to it its auilior.cy, while the [immemorial] 
admission of that authority results from its reception by illus¬ 
trious men. 

“ In answer to tlus, .the author says: ‘ Since creation and 
dissolution are probable.’ Since the previous \eda (the one 
which existed during the former mundane period) perished after 
the dissolution of the universe, how can the subsequent Veda 
[i.e-., the one supposed by our opponents to have existed during 
the dissolution] be authoritative, since there was not then even 
any reception of it by illustrioiis men [who also had all become 
extinct at the dissolution]. That is to say, the non-eterniiy of 
sound is proved by the conviction we have that letters such as G 
ai’e produced, [and not eternal] ; and even tiiat eternity (or per¬ 
petuity) of the Veda which consists in unbroken continuity of 
tradition, does not exist, as there is probable proof of a dissolu¬ 
tion.’" But, again, some one will say that Kapila and other 
saints—who, from their perception of duty, springing from the 
practice of devotion during the former mundane period, had 
acquired an intuitive knowledge of every subject—may at the 
creation have lieeu the authors of the Veda. This is answered 
in the words, ‘ since there is no confidence in any other but 
God.’ If persons capable of creating the universe and possess¬ 
ing the faculty of minuteness be omniscient, then, for the sake 
of simplicity, let one such pei-sou only be admitted, namely, the 
divine isvara. And no confidence can be reposed in any person 
who is not etermd, or who is not possessed of a knowledge which 
extends to all objects. Thu.? the Vedie tradition [?] disappears. 
And so he concludes that no other manner [of the origination 
of the Veda?] can be conceived [except from Isvara?]; that 
is, in the system of those who deny an Is'vara. [no hypothe.sis 

10 Thn MTTnnnsntas. or at Itast tho Veduntists, seem to reply to this Neiyayika 






can be framed wliicli will account for the production of the 
Veda?].” 

II. Kusumanjali, iii. 16 .—jymmCmam anaptohtir nadnshte 
kvachkl aptaia 1 adrihjordrisktau sarcajno na^ cha nityanmnali^ 
xumah i aya>7i Id sarca-hartrkmhhuxdudakali saldah andptokta's 
died na pramunam 1 aptoktas died etad-artha-godiara-jmnavato 
nUyarSarm-mhai/aka-jMtiataUvam hidriyudy-abkacat 1 dgamas- 
ya cha nityatvaffi dushitam eta pray ifi veda-karo nityah sarvajMh 
siddhyati 1 [Verse] “ The word of an incompetent pej-son is not 
authoritative; nor chn there be any competency in regard to a 
thing misecn. To perceive invisible things, a person must be 
omniscient; and an eternal scriptiu’e is impossible. [Comment] 
This [supposed] scriptural testimony, denying tlie fact of any 
ci’oation whatever, if uttei’ed by an, incompetent person, r\ould 
be no proof. If it was uttered by a competent person, then the 
person who possessed an acquaintance with this circumstance 
[universal non-creation] would be master of a knowledge wliich 
was eternal, and universal in its range, from bis not being 
limited l\y any bodily organs. And we have prcviou.^ly dis¬ 
proved the eternity of any scripture (see the first extract from 
the Kusumanjali, above). Consequently an omniscient and 
eternal author of the Veda is establislied.” 

III. Kusumanjali, v. 1 . —KaryyayojHnudhniyadeli padat 

pratyayatali srutdi \ vcikydt sankltya-tiseslalckdia. sCidhyo vista- 
nd aryayah 1 . . . Pratyayatali pramanyat | veda-janyajMnOM 
kdrarj'-guna-ja.nyam pra \pralyaxddeprariid-mi \ mder 

■'edUt I tedah paun'sheyo tedalmd dyurvala-mi 1 kikeha tedah 
paurudipyo 'rdkyatrad bharatadi-rat \ mhaakyam paarudieyain 
zdkyatmd miad.ddx-vdkya-tat \ [Verso] “ An''omnisemnt and 
inclesa-uctiblo Reingis to be proved from [tlie existence of] effects, 
from the junction of [atoms], from the support [of the earth m 
the sky], from action, from belief [iu revelation], from the 
Veda, from sentences, and I’rom particular numbers. 

The following is t o much of the comment as refers to the words 
prafyaya, m<ti, and rekya : •' From belief, i.e., from authorita- 






Tlveness. The knowledge derived from the Veda is derived from 
the attributes of its Cause ; since it is true knowledge, like the 
true knowledge derived from perception. From the sruti, i.e,, 
the Veda. The Veda is [shewn to be] derived from a person, 
by its having the characters of a Veda, like the Ayni'-veda. It 
is also [sliewn to ])e] derived from a pervson, by having the 
character of sentences, like the Mahabharata. The words of the 
Veda are [sltewn to be] derived from a person, by their having 
the cliaracter of sentences, like the sentences of persons such as 
ourselves/' 

IV. Kusumfinjali, V. 16 .— ^ Sydin^ * ahhudani ^ hkavishyd7)iV 
'iydclau sankhyd pravaJdri-gd | sawdkhyd 'pi cha sdhhandffi 
nadya-pramchanad rite 1 Vaidihoftama-piirashaja svaiantroch- 
chdrayituli sankdiyd xdcliyd 1 ' sa aixata cko 'ham laJat sydm' 
ityddi hahulam iittcvma-j^nrusha h'utch 1 sanhhyd-paddnhavi 
avyqm dha ' samaJehya ityddi | sarmsd)7i mhhdmi7t hi Kdtkaha- 
Kdldpakddydh sanhhydh sdnhhyd-viseshdh sr^yanic j te cha ua 
adJiyayanamdira’nibandhandli 1 adhycinnam dwirdyat \anddd\) 
anyair api tad-adhyayanat 1 tamdd atindriyartha-dark bhaya- 
van cca ikarah kdnmihah saryadav asmad-ddy-adnshtakrishta 
[h f " kdthakddi4anra-iikshmn adhishfhaya yam yarn sdkhdm 
ukiamms tasydh sdhhdyds tannasdna ryapadci^aitldddhamluara- 
mananam inoxa-hctif.h 1 [Vers(-‘] '^The phrases ^ let me be,' ^I was,’ 

* I shall be,’ [which occur in the Veda] liave refereud^to a speaker; 
and the. designations of the $dkhd-s could only have been derived 
from a pi*imeval utterance. [Comment] The 6rst person (I), when 
it occurs in tlic V'eda, nnist lie employed to denote the words of 
a self-dependent uttercr. Now there are many m^dances tiiere 
of such a use of tlie first person, as in the words, ' He 
reflected, I am one, let mo become many.’ The author then 
specifies another signification of the term Svord/ or ‘name,’ 
(Mnhkyd) in the clause, 'and the designations,’ etc. For all 

e 1 have translated ;.s if then Ii.kI ha r. n nt the end of this v. o: !, though 

!herc is none in the Calcutta text If the : ol allowed, ^ 3 muM Ir-islate, 

“ Hie bodies of Kutho, etc., ^vhich w-rr dra • n bv th^ d-uny.’' 
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e sdkhds bear in the Veda the names, the special names, of 
Kathaka, Kiilfipaka, etc. -ind these names cannot be connected 
with the mere study [ol these sdkhds by Katha, Kalapa, etc.] from 
the infinite multitude of students, since if the Veda had no 
beginning, it must have been studied by others besides the 
persons just mentioned. Wherefore the particulai* j&klias which 
Isvara, the seer of objects beyond the reach of the senses, the 
compassionate Lord Iiimself uttered,—when at the beginning of 
the creation, drawn on by the destiny {adnshta) of beings like 
ourselves, he assumed tlie bodies of Katha, etc.,—these sfiklias, 
I say, were designated by tlie names of the particular sages 
[in wliose persons they were promulgated]. And so it is 
proved that the contemplation of Isvara is the cause of final 
liberation.” 

I am unable to say if the ancient doctrine of the Nyaya was 
theistic, like that of the Kusiimanjali, the Tarka-sangraha,^* and 
the Siddhanta Muktavali (p. G of Dr. Ballantyne’s ed., or p. 12 
of his Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy,” and 
p. 3 of Dr. Roer’s Bhashii-parichchheda, in Bibl. Ind.) The 
remarks of Dr. Rder on the subject, in pp. xv., xvi., of the 
introduction to the last named work, may be consulted. The 
subject is also discussed by Prof, Baneijea in his forthcoming 
work on Hindu philosophy. The solution of the question will 
depend much on the inteqiretation to be given to the apliorisms 
of Gotama, 19-21 of the fourth book. 


Note VI. o ?2 Page 89, Line 12. 

I find that the phrase kdldtyayapadishUij which here (and in 
p. 91, line 21) I have rendered refuted by the length of time,” 
is a technical term in the Nyaya philosophy, denoting one of 
the hetv-dblidsadf or ^^mere semblances of reasons,” and is thus 

^2 Jmmdhikaraucui ntma | sa dvividho JTvdtmd paranintmd cha | iaira Ihai'aJi 
param'omd eha eva \jli-'(itmdpratiaarlram bJihmo vibhurnityakha | ‘‘The 
substratum of ki v.-Iedge is soul. It is of iwo kinds, the embodied soul, and the 
'.upreme soul. Of these the bii]>reme soul h the omniscient Isvara, one only. Th 
embodied soul if distmet in each body, dl-porvading, and eternal.” 
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""llenned iii the Nyilya Sutras, i. 49 : Kalatyayapadishtah hdla- 
titali I which Dr. Ballaniyne (Aplu of the Jvyaya, p. 42) thus 
explains: ^^That [semblance of a reason] is Mistimed, which 
is adduced when the time is not [that when it might have 
availed].^* 

''[For example, suppose one argues that] fire does not con¬ 
tain heat, because it is factitious, [liis argument is mistimed, if 
we have already ascertained, by the superior evidence of the 
senses, that fire does contain heat].'' 

Part of the comment of VisVanatha on this siltra is as follows: 
Atlta-kdlasya samrmdrtkakatcdt IaiJdtlta-sabde7ia uktam kdlasya 
sadhana-kdlasya atymjeabhdvcapadisktah prayiikto hetuh 1 etena 
sddhydbkdra-pramd4axandrtha iti suchitam | sddhydhhdm-mr- 
nayc sadkanasavibhavad ayam eva badhita-sadhyaka iti glyate 1 

Note VII. on Page 90, Line 19. 

See also tlie passage from the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad 
(BibL Ind. pp. 215, 21G), quoted in Part Second, pp. 37G, 377, 
note 4. 

Note VIIL on Page 103, Line 9. 

I find that VijnSna Bhixu, the commentator on the Sfinkhya 
aphorisms, takes very nearly the same view as is here quoted 
from Madhiisfidana Sarasvatl, in regard to the superiority of 
the Brahma Mlmansii or Vedanta over the other Darsanas. 

In his Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 
3 ff.), he thus writes: Sydd ctat 1 Nydya-misekikdlhydm atra 
avirodho hhamtii 1 bralma-inlmdmm-yogdldiydm tu cirodko 'sty 
em I tdhhydm nityek'ara-sddhanat | atra cha Iscarasya prati- 
shidhyamdnatvdt i na cha atrdpi zydcakdnka-pdravmrthiha^ 
bhedena sekara-nirmara-vadayor avirodho 'stii sekara-vculasya 
updsand-paraiva-sanibhavdd iti vdehyam | vmgamahdbhdmt j 
7 smro hi durjheya iti mrmaratvam api loka-r^yacohdra-^ddham 
aikaryya-vah'dgydya ayiuvaditani kakyate dtma'nah sagimatcam 
iva I na tu kmpi srutydddv ismrah sphufain pratishklhyate yem 
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se'scara-voAasyaua tyavaharikaicaw, acadkaryeta, iti \ at><i uck- 
yatc I atrapi vyamkarika-pdrmnarthiha-bkavo bhamti ‘ asat- 
yam apratishihat/i te jayad ahur anlkaram’^ 1 ttyadi-sastmir 
ninsvara-vadasya ninditaivat | asminn era sastrc tyaxahdnh- 
asyaim jrratishcdhasya amaryya-i'awdgyddy-artliam anuvadatv- 
auchitydt | yaddi hi lauhayatiha matamisarena nitymkai-yyam 
na pratiskidhycta tada 2}aripiTrna-7iitya-nirdoshaistaryya-darsa- 
nciia tatra chittmcsato mekabhydsa-pratihandhah sydd iti san- 
khydchdryydndm dsayaJi | scsmra-vadasya na hvdpi ntndddikam 
asti yena updsanddi-pamtayd tat sdstraiJi saiikochyeta 1 yat tu 
‘ ndsti &d 7 ikhya-samayit jndnahi nCisti yoya-sama^n balani^ | atia 
vah saMsayo md bJidj jMnafh, sdnkhyani paraili smntam ’ ityadi 
vdkyam tad-mekarhse exa sdMya-jTidnasija darsatmtarebhya 
ulkarsham praiipadayati m iv urara-praiishcduMk 'pi \ tatha 
Pardkrady-akldla4ishta-sa)7u-dddd api sekara-vddasyaka pdra- 
mdrtldkatmm atadhdryate \ apt cha ‘ Axapdda-prmpte rha 
kdndde sdnkhya-yoyayoli \ tydjyah kuti-virudko ’mah^ srufycka- 
saranuir nribkih 1 Jamhilye cha Vahjase vimdhadiso na kas- 
chana 1 kutyd ‘ceddrt.ha-cijMne kvti-pdram gatm hi tau' 1 th 
Parasaropapurdnddibbjo 'pi hrahma-mlindthmijd ikardffise^ 
halamtUam\7jathd \ ‘ nydya-tantrdny anekdni iais tair uktdni 
vddibhiJi \ heiv-dga-ina-saddchdrab'yad tjuktafh tad updsijatam' | 
di moxa-dhanna-mkydd api Pardkirddy-akhila-mhtaxyacahd- 
7'cna brakma-mima/Tisa-7iydya-rMiksMkddy-7tkta -ikam-sadhaka- 

i.ydya nagrdkyo balamttvdt \ iathd 1 'Yam 7 ia pakjanti 7jogm- 
drdli sdnkh7/d api 7nakeka/'a7)i 1 anddi-7iidka7ia77i brahma ia7n 
eca km 7 m,n vraja’ | Uyddi-kaurmaS-ml^ya^J^ sdvkkya/^am 
ikardjnditasyaim ndrd7jamS7Ui p)7'oldatrdcl'xha 1 hatkcha^ h)'ali- 
ma-mTnMmryd ikaroh era 7mMyo mhayai, upahramddMi7- 
avadhritah \ Udrdihise tasya badhe kxtrasyaim ap)'ama7}yam 
s7/ut \‘yat-parab. sabdoh sa kbddrthah ’ iti 7\7jd7jdt i saiMya- 
sdstrasva ta pu 7 n 7 shtartJiadat-sddJumaprakrlU^^^^^^^ 

7,iu1ih7jo vikmjah 1 Hi xkaragyratiMhamk-badhie ’/« 
apx'dmdnxiam | ‘ Yatpa-ah kbdah m khdu/ika/i ’ 7ti xixjayat \ 
afah sd>^akdkfayd mxMxjaxn .. a ikarapvathhedJidiifm diirhalam 
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cka brah?na-’mmd/7isdyd7n api ikdra em mukhyo vishayo 
7ia tu oiityaisvaryam Hi vahtvm kkyatc 1 ' smrity-anaiaham-- 


dosha-prasanga'-riipapfma-ima^asya anupapattyd mtyamary- 
ya-visishtatvcna eva hrahmd-inmdmm-xuliayat'^^ 1 

bra/ma-sabdasya para~bmhnany cm inuhhyatayd tu ^ athdtali 
para'brahna-jij'Yicisa iti na ^utntcan iti | ctc7\a sdiihkya-^irodhdd 
brahma-yoga-darmnayoh kdryyckmra-paratmm apt 7ia sankan~- 
yam | j^’^^^^Y’Hi-^vMa^xiryCipattyd, * rac/ia?id/iupapattescha na 
anuradnaiid itydcli hrahma-srdra-parampa’rd’-nupapattckcha j 
tathd ' sa purdcsltdm api guruh kdlena anavachcldieddd' Hi 
yoga-suti'aHadlya-ryasa-bhdshydbhydiTt sphutam Im-nityatdzaga- 
mdchcha iti | tasmad ahhyupagaina<ddctgyravAlhi-\\iddd}nd cm 
sdnkhyasya rydmhankckara-praiislicclha-parut^^^^ hra/ma- 


?nmdmsd-yogdbhyd?7i saha na zirodhah 1 abhynpuynnw-mdascla 
sdstre dm/itaJi 1 yat/id Vis/i7nc-purd7ie (i. 17, 54) \ ' Etc hiuma- 
drimfti daityd vikalpdh kathitd mayd | Inpim 'hhyupogamam 
tatra saiixepah snnjatdm mama' 1 ii\ ] astu ra papindm jMna- 
p7'atibandlidrtha}n dstiha-dai'sanesb: apy afkkaioJi miO-cirud- 
dhd7'tha-vyazasthdpanaf(i icshii tc^kc ainscshc cfprdmdnyancha | 
S7nitHs77miy-avmiddheskc tic ^nukhya-tishaycshic prdmCmyam asty 
eva 1 ata eva Padma-jno'dije bi'ahrna-yogaAlai'mndtlriktd^idili 
clarsandndm nindd '])y upapadyalc | Yailtd iatra Pdnatlm 
pi'ati Isvara-vdkyam \ '' miju dcvi prcivaxymm Kmamiii yathd- 
kramam | ycskd/Ji ^Yn'aim-mdfi'cjja pdtifya?7cjf(d7ii/idm api | p'va- 
thaiiiafii Hi mayaiodJitam saimm PakipaMdikam j maehchkakUj- 
dvektah' viproUi mmprokidiii fatah parara 1 Kauddcna tu S(fm- 
pi'oktctrli sdst7*a77i raikesldkam mahat'\ Gantamena tathd 7 iydyai 7 t 
sdnkhyafh tu Kapilena vai | dvijan}/Hind Jahiiiulm pvixafri tcda- 
7naydrthatah 1 ninscarcma vadena kritarn I'fisti'av makaUai'a/n ! 
Dkishcnicna tathd proktcnn chdrcdham ati-garhitam 1 daitydndfh 
7idsandrthdya Vishjund Buddha-iuiphia 1 i}aaddha-kdeh'a7n asat 
j^roktam rngiia’inhigmiddlkain | mayd-vadcaii asacPchhdsb'ayn 
pi'ackchhannam lauddhani eta cha j mayaiva kathitam dcvi kalaii 
hi'dhmai'a-Tup'nd 1 apavtka77i iyruti-cdaydv<ii7i darsoyaf lok'- 
yarhitaM j karma-mavpa^'^j^^^^ atra cha pra^ijMyafr | 
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sarca-karma-'panbkraihsad ruiishkarmyaiTi tatra chochyaie | pa- 
ratma-jlvayor aihyam mayl, ’tra pratipadyate \ hralimano ’sya 
parairi rupaiii rdrgv.nam darsitmn mayo, \ sarvasya jayato ’py 
asya ndsajidrtham halau yuge 1 ceddrthavad mahdsdstram mdyd- 
tadam avaidikam | mayaiva kathitam devi jagatdffi ndsa-kdra- 
nad’ I iti [ adlukam tu hrahma-mvndmsd-hhcLshye prapafickitain 
asmdbhir iti \ tasmdd dstika-sdst’rasya na kasydpy apraimnyam 
urodho vd, sva-sva-vishayesku sarveskdm abadliad avirodlidchcka 
iti I nanv exam purusha-bahutndme 'py asya sdstrasya abhyu- 


pagama-vddatcam sydt j na sydt 1 amodhat 1 brahma-mmdffi- 
sdydm apy ‘ aihso nand-cyapadesdd’ ityddi &utra-gdtair jlvdtina- 
bahutvasyaiva nirnaydt 1 sdnkhya-siddJia-parushdndm atmatraih 
tu brahma-mtmdffisayd, bddhyate eva | ‘ dfmd iti tupayanti ’ iti tat- 
sutrena paramdtmana eva jjavaniartha-bhumdi' a.tmatvdvadhd- 
randt [ tatkdpi clia sdnkhyasya na aprdmdnyam 1 vydvahdn- 
kdtmano ji -asya itara-vkeka-jfidnasya moxa-sadJumatve vivaxi- 
Idrtke bddhdbhdvdt | ctena huti-snifiii-prasiddhayor ndndtmai- 
kdimatmyor vydcahdrika-pdramdrthika-bhedena anrodhali t 
“ Be it so : let there be here no discrepancy with the Nyfiya 
and Vaiseshika. But it will be said that tlie Sankhya is roaily 
opposed to the Brahma-mlmansa (tlie Vedanta) and the Yoga 
[of Patanjali]; since both of these systems assert an eternal 
IsVara (God), wliile the Sankiiya denies such an Isvara. And 
it must not be said (the same persons urge) that licre also 
[as in the fonner case of the Nyaya and Vais'eshika], owing 
to the distinction between practical [or conventional, or regu¬ 
lative] and essential truths, tliere may be no [real] con¬ 
trariety between the theistic and the atheistic theories, in¬ 
asmuch as it appears that the theistic theory has a view | 
io devotion [and may therefore have nothing more tlian a 
practical end in view] i —you arc not, it will be said, to assert 
this, as there is nothing to lead to this conclusion [or, dis¬ 
tinction], For r .3 Isvara is difficult to be known, the atheistic 
theory also, wliich is founded on popular opinion, may, indeed, 
bo maintained for the purpose of inspiring indilTercnce to 
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the divine majesty, (just as it is [erroneously] asserted that 
soul has- [the three] qualities); but neither the Veda, nor any 
other sastra contains a distinct denial of an Jsvara, by which 
the Tiiercly practical [or conventional] character of the theistic 
theory could be sheum. [Consequently the theistic theory is not 
a mere conventional one, but true, and the contradiction be¬ 
tween the atheistic Sfmkhya and the theistic systems is real 
and irreconcileable]. 

To this we reply: in this case also the distinction of prac¬ 
tical and essential truths holds. For the atheistic theory is 
censimed by such texts as the follo^ving: ^They declare a 
world without an Tsvara to be false and baseless.’ Now it was 
proper that in this system (the Sfmkhya), the merely prac¬ 
tical [or conventional] denial [of Isvara] should be inculcated 
for the purpose of inspiring iiuMerence to the divine majesty, 
and so forth. Because tlie idea of the author of the Sfinkhya 
was this, that if the existence of an ettoial Isvara were not 
denied, in conformity with the doctrine of the Lankayatikas, 
men w'ould be prevented by the contemplation of a perfect, 
eternal, and faultless -godhead, and by fixing their liearts upon 
it, from studying to discriminate [betv'een spirit and matter]. 
But no censure on the thmi^c theory is to be found in anj" 
religious work, whereby [the scope of] that system might bo 
restricted, as having devotion, etc., in view, as its only end. And 
as regards such texts as the following: — ‘There is no knowledge 
like the Sankhya, no power like the Yoga; doubt not of tins, 
the knowledge of the Pnnkliya is considered to be the higliesf, 
they [are to be understood as] proving the Buperiority -of the 
Sankhya doctrine over other systems, not in respect of its 
atheism, but only of its discrimination [between dificrent prin¬ 
ciples]. In the same way it is established by the colloquy 
of Parfisara, and all other well-instracted' persons, that the 
theistic theory is that wliich represents the essential truth. 
Further, such texts as the following of the Taiilsara Upa- 
purana, and other works, shew tlie strength of the Brahma- 
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minjfinsri on the side of its theism, viz., ‘ In the systems of 
Axapiida (Gotaina) and Kanada, and in the Sankhya and Yoga, 
that j}art which is opposed to the Veda should be rejected by 
aU persons who regard tlic Veda as the sole autliority. In the 
systems of Jaimini and Vyasa (the Vedanta) there is no portion 
contrary to the Veda, since both these sages, by [adhering to] 
the Veda [itself], have obtained a perfect comprehension of 
its true meaning/ In the same way it results from this text 
of tlie Moxa-dliaimia (a part of the Santi-parva of tlie Matia- 
bharata), viz. : ^ Many systems of reasoning have been pro¬ 
mulgated, by different authors ; [in these] whatever is established 
on grounds of reason, of scripture, and of approved custom, 
is to be respected; ’ [from this text also, I say, it results] that 
the theory,—declared in the Brahma-raimrinsfi, the Nyaya, the 
Vaisesliika, etc., in consonance wdth the tradition of Parasara 
and all other well-instructed men,—which asserts an IsVara, is 
alone to be received, in consequence of its strength ; and [it is] 
also [to be received] because in such passages as this of the 
Kaunna-purana, viz.,—'Take refuge with that MahesVara, that 
Brahma vrfthout beginning or end, whom the most eminent 
Yogis, and the Sankhyas do not Nilrayana (Vishnu) 

asserts that tl)e Sankhyas are ignorant of Isvara. 

Moreover, Isvara is detennined to be the principal subject of 
the Brahma-rnTmansa by the introductory statement, etc., of that 
system. If it were open to objection on that sideO.^?., on the side 
of it.^ principal subject], the entire system would be without 
authojitv. For it is a rule of logic that ' tlie sense of a word 
is tiiafc which it is iutended to denote.’ But the principal sub¬ 
jects bf the Ssnkhya arc—(1) the grand object of human pur- 
sui(, and—(9) the distinction between nature ipraknti) and 
spirit { 2 runiska), which is the instrument of attaining that 
grand object. Thus the Sankhya does not lose its authority, 
even tliough it be erroneous in so far as it denies an IsSaira, 
For it is a imle of logic that ‘ the sense of a word is that 
which it is intended to denote.’ Hence, li’oni its being an 
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point, the Ssnkliya is weak in so far as it denies an 
Isvara. * . 

Nor can it be alleged that it is Isvai’a only, and not the eternity 
of his existence, that is the principal subject of the Brahma- 
mlinansil; since, through the disproof of the objection {puita- 
pcrxa) that the theistic theory ‘ is chargeable TOth the defect 
of rendering the smriti inapplicable,’it is ascertained that the 
assertion of an eternal Is'vara is the jnain object of the Brahma- 
mimiinsiT. But as the word Si'a/unu is principally' employed 
to denote the supreme Brahma, the first aphorism of the 
Brahma-mlmun,sa does not run thus, ‘Now follows the enquiry 
regai'ding the supreme Brahmap but thus, ‘Now follows the 
enquiry regarding Brahma.' Hence we are not to surmise 
that, from their [otherwise] contradicting the Sankhyu. the 
Brahma-iulmfmsa and Yoga systems must aim at establishing 
[not an eternal Deity] but a [secondary] Is'vara, who is merely 
an effect. For this is disprot ed (1) by the Brahma Sutra (ii. 
2, 1) which (founding on the objection that exists to the inde¬ 
pendent action of Pradkana or nature) concludes that ‘an 
unintelligent cause of the world cannot be inferred, as it i.s 
not conceivable that it should have been framed by such a 




>3 I extract here the entire npliorisni referred to (Brahma Suti-as. ii. 1, 1), v/itl> a 
few lines of S'anktim’s commentary : Smrity-amivalvtsa-tMa-prasanyr if: ch i | ua ' 
an^a-smTity~anavaJcasa^doshtt~jira8avyaV i| . . . . ioira •>> athrmam iTtf'-it smriii-viro- 
(llam upanyasya pariharali | yacl ul'tam Brahnia eva sa, v-{}nai!i jagatah kurarjum ifi 

tad ayuktam ( hdah ( smrify^amvak^tm-di^ihaffjrnsnvigat |. tasya .>ri-jmdhih ! 

^na I anya-smrHy-anaiaknLi-dmha-prasangl d' Hi \ yadi ^t.'rity-^fuuivaKica-d.mia-- 
pramrigeym I.ivara-knraua-r'idah iixipyeUi evnn anin Jsiara-l'nytma-^vddiivfoh 
snirito.yo 'nnvakdsd prascyycran | (Sutra) ‘<‘rf it be .«aid that [this theory] is [‘wron.% 
as it is] chiiTgeablG with the dofeer of rendering tlic inapjdicBhlo [<■•' '^<)ntradif- 

ting tho sw 2 nVv’‘], [I answer] No, for [the other tlicory] Wi)uld be eliargcnblc with ihr 
defect of rendering otker texts of tho suin’ii iiuipplicabh-.’ (Comment) JftTe, lie firsc 
of aU proposes and removes the objection of contrariety to the smfiii. ‘It i.' wrtmg,* 
says tho ohjcctor, ‘to assert that Brahma is tlic omiii-cinit cani>o of the world, 
'^y ? ‘ Because the fault of making the smyiti inapplicable attache.^ [to this ilu ory]. 

. .. The difficulty is removed in this way: ^No, Ibr [tlio other theory] would bi 
chargeable with tho defect of reiidciuig other texts of tho inapplicable.* 

Kven if the theory of divine causality were rejected on the ground of rendering i,bo 
inapplicable, stiQ [tho antagonistic theory] would be open b* the objection of 
rendering inapplicable those other texts of the smriti which asseii a oivi i j causalitv/* 
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and by the series of the following sntras ; and (8) by the 
fact that the eternity of Gad is clcai’ly understood'from the 
Yoga aphorism [i. 26], viz., ‘ He is also the instructor of the 
ancients; as he is hot circumscribed by time,’ as well' as from 
the commentary of VySsa thereon." Thus [if we take into 
account the difference between] the esoteric and esoteric metliods 
of discussion,'- [we shaU find that] a8_thc Saukhya has in view 
a [merely] practical denial of an Isvara, it does not con¬ 
tradict the Brahraa-mlmansa or the Yoga. The exoteric method 
[or method of approach, to which aUusion has been made] is 
refeiTed to in the Sastra. Thus it is said in the Vishnu Parana 
[i. 17,54, Wilson, p. 132], ‘ These notions, Daityas, which I have 
described’ are the mistakes of persoi^ who look on the Deity 


as distinct from themselves. Hear now briefly from mo [the 


views of those who] have made an approach [? to the truth].’ 

“ Or let it be [supposed] that even theistic systems, with the 
view of preventing sinners from attaining knowledge, lay down 
doctrines which are partially opposed to the Veda; and that in 
those particular portions they are not authoritative. 'Still, in 
their principal contents, which are consonant to the sruii and 
the smriti, they possess authority. Accordingly, in the Padma 
Parana we find a censure passed even upon the several philoso¬ 
phical systems {darsanc ■), Avith the exception o_f^the Brahma 
(the Vedanta) and the Yoga, For in that work Isvara (Maha- 
deva) says to ParvatT, ‘ Listen, goddess, wliile I declare to you 
the tarnasa Avorks (the works characterised by toos, or the 
quality of darkness) in order; works by the mere hearing of 


1* I quote file conunentary of Bhoja-raja on thie Sutra, tw given hy Dr. Ballant^e 

/1 nf tlie Yoca nart fir»t, p. 3?.): Furveshmn, adyamm JSrahmdmmn apt 

(Ar.lic.-i.ni3 of the Voga part^^ anddiivdl | ieshdm 

« yara,- the oarlicst 

be,cinni«g, is not circumseribed by time; vlule they, on the other Land, 
lifd a be'nnaing, are circumscribea by time. ^ 

H I suppose from the context that the expressions Myupayama-vada, the mode 
of which the truth,” and pr.u4hi.vnda “ the mode of d.^ 

eussion suited to advanced knowledge,” answor in some measure to our idea of exoteric 
and eaol^ric ffystcuu respectively. 
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^ich even wise men become fallen. First of all, tlie Saiva 
systems, called Pas'upata, etc., wore delivered by myself. Then 
the following were uttered by Brahmans penetrated by my 
power, Adz. (2), the gi*eat Vaiseshika system of wliich Kanada 
was the author, and (3) the Nyflya and (4) Sankbya, which were 
promulgated by Gotama and Kapila respectively. -Then (5) 
the great system, the Pui’va-[mlmansil] was composed by the 
Brahman Jaimini from Vedic materials, but on atheistic prin¬ 
ciples. So too (6) the abominable! Charvilka doctrine was 
declared by Dhishana,'-' while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, 
with a view to the destruction of tlia Daityas," promulgated (7) 
the false system of the Bauddhas, who go about naked, or wear 
blue garments. I myself, goddess, assuming the form of a 
Brahman, uttore<l in the Kali age, tlie untrue theory of maya 
[illusion, the more modern form of the Vedanta], which is 
covert Buddhism, which imputes a perverted and generally cen¬ 
sured signification to the words of the Veda, and inculcates the 
abandonment of ceremonial works, and an inactivity consequent 
on such cessation. In that system I propound the identity of 
the supreme and the embodied soul, and show that the highest 
form of Brahma is that in which lie is devoid of the [tliree] 
qualities. It was I myself, goddess, by whom tliis great sastra, 
which, composed of Vedic matcrids aud inculcating the theory 
of illusion, is yet un-Vedic, was declared in the Kali age for the 
destruction of this entire univerce.’ We have entered into fuller 
explanations on this subject in the Brahraa-mlmausa-bhnsbya. 
There is, therefore, no want of authority, nor any contradiclicn, 
in any theistic system, for they are all incapable of refutmion in 
their own especial subjects, and are not mutually difcrepint. 
Does, then, this system (the Siinkhya) lay down a merely 
exoteric theory in respect of the multitude of souls also? It 
does not. For in the Brahma-mimansS also it is deteradned 

such kinds of te.vts us the following (Brahma Svitras, ii, 

A naiFrij of Vrihaspati, iiPionl'ng to ilsvii’s tli.'ii y. 

’ ' See Wilson’s Tishnu Parana, pp. 33i fl. 

iT) 
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^3), viz., ‘the embodied spirit is a part of the supreme 
soul, from the variety of appellations,’ tliat there is a multi¬ 
tude of embodied spii-its. But it is denied by the Brahma- 
mimansfi that the spirits iptirusha) asserted by the Saukhya 
have the character of Soul j for it ‘ is determined by the 
Brahma Sutra (iv. 1, S), ‘they approach Him as one with 
themselves,’” that on the ground of transcendental truth, the 
supremo Soul alone has the character of Soul. But, neverthe¬ 
less, the Sankbya is not miauthoritative; for as the other 
discriminative knowledge possessed by the embodied spirit in 
its ■worldly condition is instrumental to final liberation, this 
system is not erroneous in the particular subject matter which it 
aims at propounding. In tliis way it results from the distinction 
of practical and real whicli exists between the two theories (made 
Itnown by the sruti (Veda) and smriti), of a multitude of souls, 
and the unity of all soul, that [the Sankbya] is not contiaiy 
[to the Vedanta].” 


JS'oic IX. on Page 119, Line 22. 


Sayana’s Introduction to R. V. vol i. p. 23 .—Maniis/>ga- 
-,:rimnta-praiipada/ia richo vummTisgah \ “ The narasatisis are 
verses which set forth the histories of men.” 

If these narasansis were nchah, verses of the hymns, and 
if, according to Sayana’s definition, their object was to record 
events in human history, it follows that these verses must liave 
referred to non-eternal objects. Either tlicrcfore Sfiyana’s 
definition must be wrong, or the author ot the Mimansh 
Suras must have made a mistake i?!. asserting tliat the hymns 
contain no reference to events which have taken place in 

time. 


U The oiiiriMl sntis i-ubs thus: Ainm ili tu upa'jachcManh ;irah.nju>:tx cha \ 
“ They nupr-iach Him as one 'with thcrnffilres, and [certain texts] :_au3e them to 
receive Him as one with themselves." Tlpy rofets to ec^am texts which Sankara 
iidilaccs from one of tho TJpatiishadii, apparently. 
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Notb X. o'/i Page 120, Line 15. 

The expressioa here employed, pltnnMcha 'imnniahMii, is 
repeated in R. V. x. 57, 3 (=\sj. Saiih. 3, 53): Mono nu a 
hrcvamake narasaiTiscnd sometia pitfinMcha mmmahlali \ “ We 
invoke his spiiit with soma accompanied by human praises, and 
by the hymns [or prayers] of tlie fathers.” 

The \uj. San. Sanhita reads stoniena, ”hymn,” instead of 
so7ncna. The commentator there explains nardsaitisena stoirena 
as a “ hymn in which men are praised,” and pitnnmdia man- 
mabhih as hymns “ in which the fathers arc reverenced” {pltaro 
yaih stotrair manyanU te manmanas tab- ityadi). 

Noth XI. on Page 148, ^th Line Jrom the bottom. 

I should have recalled attention here to the verse of tlie 
Purusha Sukta, R. V. x. 90, 9, quoted in p. 10, and also in 
Part First, jjp. 7 and 8, in which the Rik and Sama verses, the 
metres, and the 1' ajush are said to have sjirung from the great 
mystical victim Purusha. 

We have also seen that in the passage of the Atharva-veda 
cited at the top of p. 11, two of the VediUi are said to h.ave 
sprung from Time, The same Veda, as quoted by Prof. Gold- 
stiicker in the Preface to his Milnava-kalpa-stitra, p. 70, assigiis 
yet another origin to the Vedas. Ath. V. xi. 7, 24: Rlchah 
sa.mdm ehhandamisi purMiafn yagushd sakd \ uckchhishtdj jayTnr.e 
ityadi | ‘'The Rik and Sama verses, the.metres, the Parana, 
with the Yajue, sprang from tlie reraahidcr of the sacrifice,”. 


Note XIT. on Page 149, Zrd Line from the foot. 

It appears from Prof. Benfoy’s note on S. V. ii. 294 (= R, V. 
Pt. 96, 6, quoted in p. 163), tliat the scholiast on that passage 
^^30 makes devdnam = ritvijdm, “ priests.” 
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Note XIII. .?i Page 176, Line 12. 


In li. V. X. £r7, 2, we find tlie same word tayitu occurring : 
Yo yajfLa^ya prasddhayias tantur devesku dtatas tarn ahutam 
nakmahi 1 May we obtain [?j him [Agni ?] whom we have 
invoked, who is the fulfiUer of sacrifice, who is the thread 
stretched to the gods.’' 

Prof. Eoth quotes imder the word tantit the following text 
from the Taittirlya Brnhmana, ii. 4, 2, 6 : A tayitiwi Agnir 
divyayri tatdna 1 tva^Ti 7ias tardier uta setur Agne train panthd 
bhavasi deva-yanah 1 ^^Agni has stretched the divine thread. 
Thou, Agni, art our thread and bridge; thou art the path lead¬ 
ing to the gods.” 


Additional Note, on Page 5, Line 14, and Page 213, Line 1, 
of the Appendix, 

\ 

The following passages from Patanjali's Mahabhfishya, and 
from the commentaries of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta, are ex¬ 
tracted from fuller quotations given by Prof. Goldstiicker in 
pp. 147, 148, of the very learned Preface to his Manava-kalpa- 
sutra. 

Patanjali .—Nanu cha uktarn ^ na hi chhandojfhsi kriydnte nit- 
yevni chhandMisi ’ iti | yadyapy artho niiyah 1 yd tv asau var- 
ndnupUrdl sd anityd^ tad-'hheddch-clwj etad bhavati Kdthakaifi 
KdldpoJiarn Maudakam Paippaladakam ityddi *.. | Kaiyyata. 

' NitydnV iti | karttiir asmarandt iesham iti hhdvah 1 'yd tv 

asdv' iti^] TnahdpralayddMu varijdnupiirvhvindk pimar uipadya 

rishayali sojIiskdTdtieaydd vedd/rthairc snifitvd sabda-i'achand 
vidadhati ity artkah i ' tad-hhedad^ iti 1 anupurol-bheddd ity 
art hah | tatascha Kathddayo vcddnvpurvydli karttdrah eva 
itvddi I Xugojibhatta.— Antsena vedasya nityatvatki svikritya 
amsena anityutvcini dha * yadyapy art half iti | anena vedatvain 
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^S^darihohhaAja-imtti dhmnUmm 1 najiu ‘ dhata yatha punam 
akalpayad' ityddi-kniii-halena tinipurei api sd eva iti navya- 
pUrva-mmd'ffisd-siddkdntdt sd nkyd iti ayuhtam ata dha ‘ mahd- 
p)i'alayddisJti>' iti 1 dnupureyds tat-tat-xana-gkatitatvcna anit- 
yatvam iti hhdvah iti keckit 1 ianna 1 ‘yadyapy artJio nityalj,' 
ityadi-vdkya-sesha-vh'odkdt | arthasydpi jyotishtomdde)' anityat- 
vdt \ pravdlidvichchhedena niiyaimm Ui iibhayor api iasrndd 
manvaniara-bhedena dnupunl bldnnd eva ‘ prati-manva^ita- 
raUckahhd srutir anyd vid/nyatc' ify aider ity anye 1 pare tu | 

‘ aidho nityaJi' ity atra kritakatva-virodhy-anityatvasya eva 
abhyupagamali purva-paxind tddrisa-7iityatvasya.eva cliliandassu 
uhtel I evaficha artha-sabdena atra Isvarah \ mxikhyatayd tasya 
eva sax'ca-veda-tdtpdryya-vishayatvdt \ ‘ vedaikha sanair aliam 
eva vcdyali' iti Oltoktcr ity dkuh 1 varndnupUrvydh anityatve 
vidnam dha ‘ tad-bhedackcha iti 1 amtyaiva-vydpya-bhcdena 
tat-siddkili i bkedo Hx'a ndndtvam 1 Tsvare tu na ndndtvapi j 
bkede xndnani vyavahdrann dha 1 * Kdthaka' ityadi 1 arthaihye 
’py anupUrvi-bhcddd eva Kdthaka-kdldpahddi-rxjamharah iti 
bkdvah I at)'a dnujrdirt anityd ity uJdelt paddni tdny eva iti 
dhvanitvafii tad dha tatascha Kathadayah ityadi 1 
As Prof. Goklstiiclcer has only given (in p. 146 of his Preface) 
a translation of the above extract from Patanjali, and has left 
tlie passages fi-om Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatfa untranslated, I 
shall give his version of the first, and my own rendering of the 
two last. 


Pata'ixjali. —“ Is it not said, however, that the ^.edas are not 
Kiade, but that they are permanent (i.e., eternal) ?’ (Quite so); 
yet, though their sense is permanent, the order ol their letters 
has not always remained the same ; and it is through the dif¬ 
ference in this latter respect that we may speak of the versions 
of the Kathas, Kalilpas, Mudalcas, Pippalalakas, and so on.” 
Ifaiyyata on Eternal;’by this word he means 

that they are so, because no maker of them is remembered. By 
the words, ‘ the order pf their letters,’ etc., it is meant that, the 
•^rder of the letters being destroyed in flic great dissolutions of 
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e univei'se, etc., the rishis, when they are again produced, 
recollecting, through their erhinent science, the sense of the 
Veda, arrange the order of the w'ords. By the jjhrase, through 
tlie difference of this,’ is meant the difference of order. Conse¬ 
quently, Katha and the other sages [to whom allusion was made] 
are the authors of the order of the ^ cda. hagojlhhaUa on 
Patanjah and Kmyyata.— ' Admitting in pai’t the eternity of the 
Veda, he declares in the words,' though the sense is eternal,’ etc., 
that it is also in part not eternal. By this clause, udidty, or the 
essence of tlie Veda, is [declared to consist in] being sound com¬ 
posed of both its constituents, viz., nords and their meanings. 
But is not the order eternal, since it is a settled doctrine, 
both of the new and the elder Mlmansakas,''* on the strcngtli 
of such Vedic texts as tins, ‘ the creator made them as before,’ 


etc., that- the order also is the very same? No ; this is incor¬ 
rect, and in consequence, he says, ‘ in the great dissolutions,’ 
etc. Some say tlie meaning of this is, that the orJei is not 
eternal, inasmuch as it exists in particular [or successive] 
moments. But tliis is wrong, because it is opposed to the rest 
of the sentence, viz., the words, ‘ though tlieir sense is eternal, 
etc., and because the objects signified also, such as the jyotish- 
toma sacrifice, are not eternal. Otlicrs say that both tlie sense 
and the order of the words are eternal [or permanent], owing 
to the continuity of the tradition; and that consequenUy it is 
in different mauvantaras that the order of the words is diffe¬ 
rent, according to the text, ‘in every manvantara this sruti 
(Veda) is made different.’ Others again think that in the 
words, ‘the sense is eternal,’ etc., an assertion is made by 
an objector of a non-eternity opposed to [mere] prodtiction, 
since k is only such a [qualified] eternity [or pennanence] 
that is mentioned in the Veda; and that thus the word sense, 
or ‘object’ {artkah), here refers to Isvara, because he is the 
principal object which is had in view in the whole ol the 
Veda, according to the words of the Bhagavad-glta (xv. 15l, 


18 Thi? means, I suppose, Vedantins and Purva MimSnsakas. 
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I whom all the Vedas seek to know.’ He nest states 
the proof of the assertion tliat tiic order of the letters is not 
eternal, in the words, ‘ throiigh the difference of this,’ etc. 
The difference in the order is proved by the difference in the 
things included under the category of non-cternity. Difference 
-here means variety. But in Is'vara (God), there is no variety. 
He declares ordinary practice to be the proof of difference, in 
the words ‘ Kathaka,’ etc., which mean that, though the sense 
is the same, we use the distinctions of Kathaka, Kiilapaka, etc., 
in consequence of the difference of order. Here by saying that 
the order is not eternal, it is meant that the words arc the same, 
and thus the [full] cliaracter [of the Veda], as sound [consisting 
botli of words and their meanings, is preserved ?]. And this is 
W’hat is asserted in the words, ‘consequently Katha and the 
other sages,’ etc.” 

After quoting these passages at grcat(r length than 1 have 
given them, Prof. Goldstiicker goes on to remark in his note: 
“ T have quoted the full gloss of the three principal commen¬ 
tators, on this important Sutra [of Paniui] and its Varttikas, 
because it is of considerable inrerest in many respects. . . . We 
see Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta writhing under the difficulty of 
reconciling the eternity of the Veda with the differences of its 
various versiojis, which, nevertheless, maintain an equal claim 
to infallibility. Patanjali makes rather short work of this much 
vexed question; and unless it be allowed here to render his 
expression vanja (which means ‘letter’),‘word,’it is barely 
possible even to understand how he can save consistently the 
nternity or permanence of the ‘sense’ ot ‘he Veda. That tue 
niodern Mimansists maintain not only the ‘ etemiiy of the 
sense,’ but also the ‘permanence of the text, which is tanta- 
Baount to the exclusive right of one single version, we learn, 
fi’Otongst others, from Nagojibatta. But as such a doctrine has 
ils obvious dangers, it is not shared iti by the old Mimansists, 
nor by Nagoji, ns he tells us himself. H-’ and K.iiyyata 'nform 
’<8 fhereforc that ainonn-^t otho Iheories, there i.s one, acci)rding 
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hicli the order of the letters (or rather words) in the Vaidik 
texts got lost in the severul Px’alayas or destructions of the 
worlds; and since each Manwantara had its'own revelation, 
which differed only in the ex 2 )ression, not in the sense of the 
^ aidik texts, the various vetsions known to these commentators 
represent these successive revelations, which were ! remem¬ 
bered,’ through their ‘excessive accomplishments,’ by the Eishis, 
who in this manner produced, or rather reproduced, the texts cur- 
-rent in their time, xmder the name of the versions of the Kathas, 
Kalapas, and so on. In this way each version had an equal 
claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion on the 
same subject by Kumurila, in his Mlmslnsa-vfirttilia (i. 3, 10).” 
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Pailkasa, 187 
• Paiimsbeya, 8, 50, 82 
Paurusbeyatya, 199 
Pavana, 3 
Perfocb, nlpbabetical list of 
initial words of richa^, 71 
Pbemius, 167 
Pbaeacians, 166 
Pbilosopbical systems, 10 Off 
J^ppaladakas, 229 
Plati, 140 
Polyphemus, 61 
Prabhukara, 91, 190,- 1C 9, 
209 


Pradbana, 98, 102, 223 
Prajapati, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 
71, 73, 90, 182, 183 
Pralqriti, 98, 102, 222 
Pr imagan'da, 62 
Pra^na Upanisbad, 98 
Prastbana-bbeda, 101 ff. 
Pratridah, 143 
Praudbi-vada, 224 
Pravabani, 60, 61, 63, 
112 


Priyamedba'?, 117 
Prosody, 19 
Pulastya, 188 . 

Pulaba, 188 
Pun dank Sxa, 198 " 
Puranas 2, 8, 17, 22, 24, 
39, 40, 50, 94ff, iOl, 
104 f., 18Cf. 

Pururavas, 27 ff., 104 
Punisba, 10, 43, 82, 83, 
87, 161, 199, 222, 226, 
227 

Piirusba-niedba, 35 
Punisha-sukta (R. V. x. 
90, 1, 9), 10, 43, 50, 
198, 227 

Pfirva - mimansa Sutras 
quoted, 52 ff., CD, 85 f., 
190 

Pusbaii, 123, 161, 180 


R. 

Ragbus, 202 
R.wbuvanb'a, 60 
Ranuganas, 138 
Rnjiie, 29, 102 
RujasQyn sacrifice, 96 
Ramaiiujn.-, 102 
Ramayann, 60 
Rathantara, 173 



Rationalistic treatises, 13, 
103 

Raxases, 38, 120 
Ri (to move, send forth), 
■ 136 

Ribbus, 133, 159 
Rich, 121, 165 
Rik-vcrscs, 7 

Rig-veda, quotations from, 
First Mandala— 
1,2,-117 
3, 11, 12,-151 
12 , 11,-121 
18, 6, 7,-156 
20, 1,-129 
22, 10,-151 
27, 4,-122 
31, 1, 2,-147 
31, 11,-151 
31, 18,-129 
37, 4,-148 
40, 5, 6,-158 
48, 14,-117 
60, 3,-122 

60, 5,-138 

61, 2,-137 
61, 4,-137 
61, 16,-129 

66, 2,-147 

67, 3,-173 

77, 5,-138 

78, 5,-138 
80, 16,-117 
89, 3,-122 
91, 11,-138 
94, 1,-137 
96, 2,-122 
102, 1,-138 
109, 1, 2, 4,-152 

116, 1,-136 

117, 25,-129 

118, 3,-117 
130, 6,-131 

130, 10,-122 

131, 6,-117 
139, 9,-117 
143, 1,-122 
152, 6,-149 
164, 5, 6,-177 
164, 25,-173 
164, 37,-177 
171, 2,-131 
175, 0,-117 
179, 2,-141 
183, 6,—lcS8 

Second Mandala— 

1, 2,-159 
3, 8,-152 
17, 1,-122 
19, 













miST/fy 



•yfcJa coniinuiid. 
econd Mandala — 

23, 2,-168 

24, 1,-122 
36, 2,-131 
39, 8,—129 

Third Mandala— 

1, 20,-123 

2, 1,-133 
18, 3,-162 

21, 3,-147 

29, 16,-144 

30, 20,-129 
32, 14,-162 

39, 1,-123 
43, 6,-144 
63, 9,-144 

63, 12,-173 

64, 17,-159 
58, 3,-117 
62, 7,-123 
62, 10,-6, 161 

Fourth Mandala— 

3, 16,-138 
6, 3,-166 
6, 6,-167 
6, 1,-167 
6, 11,-129 
11, 3,-167 
16, 20,-129 
20, 6,-117 
32, 12,-138 
34, 1,-162 
43, 1, 2,-163 
50, 1,-118 

Fifth Mandala— 

2, 11,-131 
11, 5,—130 ‘ 

22, 4,-139 
29, 1,-147 
36, 4,-173 

40, 6,-173 
42, 6,-118 
42, 13,-123 
45, 4,-139 
55, 8,-123 

Sixth Mandala— 


14,*2,—147 

6, 24,-125 

16, 47,-132 

6, 10,-1463 

17, 13,-123 

C, 11,-126 

18, 15,-159 

6, 33,-132 

19, 4,-118 

6, 41,-147 

21, 6,-118 

6, 43,—12{> 

21, 8,-118 

8, 8,-140 - 

22, 2;—118 

12, 10,-126 

22, 7,—1^4 

12, 14,-166 

26, 3,-159 

12,31,-136 

32, 1,-132 

13, 7,-160 

34, 1,-124 

13, 26,—136 

38, 3,-139 

15, 7,-174 
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Rig^veda continued. 

Sixth Mandala — 

44, 13,-124 
47, 3.—162 
47, 10,-169 
. 48, 11,-124 

49, 1.—124 

50, 6,-124 

60, 15,-118 
62, 4,-124 
76, 19,-171 

Seventh Mandala— 

7, 6,-132 
16, 4,-133 
18, 1,-118 
19, 11,-171 
22, 9,-133 
26, 1,-133 
29, 4,-118 
31, 11,-134 
33, 3,-174 

33, 7-14,-142, 143 

34, 1,-153 
34, 9,-163 
53, 1,-149 
53, 2,-124 
66, 23,-124 
69, 4,-125 

61, 2,-136 
61, 6,-125 
64, 4,-132 

66, 11,-164 

67, 6,-139 
76, 4,-119 
85, 1,-139 

87, 4,-144 

88, 4,-144 
90, 3,-153 
01, 1,-119 

93, 1,-125 

94, 1, 2,-134 

96, 3,-163 

97, 3, 6,—169, 160 
97, 9,-130 

Eighth JIaiidala — 

3, 3,-146 
5, 18,-139 


'§L 


Rig-veda continued. 
Eighth Mandala— 


IgUt 

16, 

7,- 

-147 

20, 

19, 

—125 

23, 

U, 

—125 

26, 

24, 

-126 

27, 

n, 

—140 

36, 

7,' 

-119 

39, 

6r 

-126 

40, 

12. 

,— 12G 

•il, 

2,- 

-126 

41, 

0, 

6,-163 

44, 

12 

,—120 

48, 

3,- 

-162 

49, 

.0,- 

-174 

51, 

> -Ir 

-130 

65, 

, 11 

,-127 • 

63, 

' o 

8,-127 

61, 

0,- 

-61, 68, 164 

65, 

.5, 

G, 12,-127 


77, 4,-134 
84, 4, 6,-134 

88, 4,-149 

89, 3, 4,-161 

89, 10, 11,-160 

90, 16,-150, 163 
Ninth ^landala— 

9, 8,-127 
26, 6,-163 
S3, 6,—153 
42, 2,-127 
62,1,-71 
73, 2,-136 
76, 4,-163 
87, 3,.—145 

91, 6,-127 

92, 3,—161. 

95, 1,-135 

95, 2,-163 

96, 11,-119 
96, 6-7,-103 
96, 18,-147 
99, 4,-127 
107, 7,-147 
110, 7,-119 

Tenth ^Mandnla— 


•Ij ' 

5,- 

J -37 

4 , 1 

6,— 

128 


2 ~ 

135 

li, 

16 , 

—120 

20 , 

: 10 , 

— 149 

21 , 

6 ,- 

-157 

23 , 

, b-\ 

136 

20 , 

, 4 ,- 

-161 

27 , 

. 22 , 

-143 

35, 

, 0 ,- 

-163 

39 , 

14 , 

— 132 , 

42 , 

^ Ir 

140 

64 , 

. 0,- 

-130 

66 , 

, 14 , 

,-120 
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91, 

8,- 

-157 

91, 

13 

,—128 

91, 

14 

,—136 

96, 

5,- 

-120 

96, 

10 

,—155 

96, 

11 

.—128 

98, 

9,-120 

101 


,—130 

107 

,8, 

,—140 

109 

,4, 

—146 

110, 

-8, 

—165 

111, 

. 1, 

—140 

112, 


-148 

112, 

0, 

—160 

114, 

8, 

9,-174 

115, 

5, 

—148 

116, 

9, 

—137 

125, 

3- 

—1 

1 

to 

129, 

8,- 

-45, 178 

129, 

6,- 

—46, 180 

129, 

6- 

7,-178 

130, 

1- 

7,-175 

139, 

6,- 

-158 

164, 

2, 

5,-146 

167, 

1,- 

-HG 

176, 

2,- 

-156 

177, 

1,- 

-166 

190, 

Ir 

-146 


Eishis, o, 89 f., 9o, 107, 
109 if. 

--distingriifihed as 

new and old, 116 

--?poak of themselves 

as authors of hymna, 
128 if. 

-, supernatural da- 

raeter ascribed tu, 141 if. 

-conscious of divine 

inspiraHon. 148 If., lC4 f. 

-their oppesito views 

L'^w recoil oileablo, 171 f. [ 


TXDKX. 


Eisliis, their confessions of 
ignorance, 177 f. 

-, ^heir idea of inspi¬ 
ration different from that 
of later writers, 179 f. 

-rival the gods, 180f. 

Eitmal, 18 

Rder, Bibliotheca Indica, 
7, 8, 19, 96, 100, 150, 
181, 187, 216 . 
Romuharshana, 22 
Roth, Illustrations to Ni- 
rukta, sec Nixukta. 

* Roth’s Ijoxicon, see Bocht- 
lingk and Roth. 

Rudra, 1C, 46 f., 161 
Rudras, 69, 130 


S. 

Sahara, 190 
Sadasaspati, 156 
Sagara, soils of, 97, 99 
S'akhas of the Veda, 11, 
20, 39, 60, 83, 215 
Sama-rathantara, 7 
Sama-veda, impurity of its 
sound, 15, 16 
Sama-veda quoted, 71,132, 
134, 135, 137, 146, 147, 
149, 161, 163, 174 ♦ 

Saman, 121, 143 
S^a verses, 7, 176 
S'amT wood, 28 
Samidhenis, 79 
S'anisa, 121 
Saiiaka, 188 
Sauatkumara, 186 f. 
Sanhitas of the Veda, 19, 
27, 104,106 

S'ankora Acliaryyn., 45, 52, 
66 ff., 83, 94 ff., 101, 

104 f., 178, 180, 182, 
187, 188, 207, 213, 223 

Sankhyas, 98 f., 102, 203 
Siukhyn, 101, 112, 220ff. 
- - Ajjhorisras, 81 ff., 

105 

Sankhya-krlrika, 86, 162 
Suukhya- pravachana- bha- 
shya, 217 ff. . 

5 antanu, 26 
Saptadasa-storaa, 7 
Saras\atT, goddess, 10, 23, 

151, 152, 153, 155, 170, 
180 

-, mother of the 

Vedas, 10 

6 arlraka Sutras, 65 


S iirlraka - miniunsa - bha- 
shya, 66 

San'a - darsana - sangralia, 
190 ff. 

S'atapatha Bruhmana 
quoted, 3, 7, 29, 36,113, 
120 

Sattva guna, 11, 102, 185 
Satyavuha, 18 
Satyavatl, 27 
S'aunaka, 18 
S'auiiakns, 37 
Savitri, 161, 176 
SavitrT, 6 

Suyana, Vedarthaprakasa, 
or commentary on E. V., 
40 ff., 51, 69, 61, 63, 
106, 117, 120, 121, 122, 
123,124,129,131, 132f., 
138, 147, 149, 151, 157, 
159, 173, 178, 179, 226 
Saxat-krita-dharman, 210 
Siddhilnta-muktrivali, 216 
S iva, 35, 161, 188 
S'ikshri, 68, 105 
S'ins'apa (sisu), tree, 204 
S'lokas, 8, 104 
Smriti, 13, 43, 44 ff., 91, 
93, 96 f, 100, 198, 223 
Sobhari, 126 

Soma, god, 119, 127, 135, 
138, 147, 148, 164, 176, 
180 

-, source of inspiration, 

162 f. 

Soma, juice, 152 
Somasarman, 201 
Souls, diversity of, 98 
Sound, eternity of, 52 ff. 
Speech, 6, 108, 160 
Sphota, 25, 72, 84 f. 
Sramann, 187 
S'ruti, i, 11, 13, 100 
Stoma, 121 
Stuti, 121 
S’Odi'as, 50, 66 
Sukta, 121 
Suraati, 121 

Sumnntu, 22, 24, 27, 190 
Sun, 3 ff., 43 
Superior science, 18 
Sushtuti, 121 
Surya, 170 
Suta, 22, 24 

Sutras or Aphorisms, 8, 
39, 104 

Svadha, 150j 178 
Svaha, 150 
Svar. 3, 4, 6, 10 
Svarobunu, 173 f. 


















ISt^amLhu, o, 71, 73, 83, 
90 

Sruyambhuvu monvantara, 
22, 23 

S'vctiisvatara, sa^e, 181 

-Upaiiishatl, 

90, 100, 181 
S'yuvusva, 119 

T. 

Taittirlyas, 33 
Taittiriya Bralimana [?], 
173, 227 

-Sanhita, 88 

-Sukha 00, 87, 

200 

-Upanishad, 98 

-Yajur-Tcda, 35 

Tamas, 102, 221 
Taniasa works, 224 
Tapas, 140, 181 
Tarka-sangraha, 209 f., 216 
Tax (to fabricate), 128,130 
Tharayrie, 160 
Thcogonin, 105 if. 

Thestor, 168 
Tlireefold science, 28 
Tiras^chl, 134 
Tittiri, 33, 60, 87 
Treta yuga, 20, 27 ff. 
TrisarvT, 35 
Trishtubh, 7 
Tritsus, 174 
Tiiv^it, 7 
Tvash^-i, 149 

U. 

Udayana, 180, 191, 203, 
204, 206, 21 Ilf. 

Udgatri, 3 

TJktha, 7, 121, 143, 174, 
176 

Ulyssc?, 160 

ITpnnisliads, 1,2, 8, 17, 26, 
40, 103 ff., 106, 181,226 
TJpapiiranas, 17 
UrvasT, 27 ff., 104, 143 
U^anas, 145 
Ushas, 139 
Ushraas, 26 
tJshnih metre, 7, 176 
XJtpannatva, 199 

V. 

Vuch, 73, 108, 121, 150, 
161, 163, 164, 155, 170, 
180 


INDEX. 


Vachas, 121 
VagTsvara, 191, 202 
Vajusaiieyins, 36 
Vajasancyi ritual. 35 
- Sanhita, or 

whiteYajur-veda,quoted, 

35, 120, 140, 166, 161, 
227 

Vujiiis, 33, 35 
Yairupa, 7 

Vaisampuvana, 22, 24, 27, 
32 ft., 35, 190 
Vaiseshika, 95, 220, 225 
Vaisbrjavas, 102 ^ 
Vaisvunara (Agni), 133 
Yaiyasvata Manvantara, 

21, 22, 27 

Vaktratunda (Gauesa), 161 
Vulakhily.as, 145, 160 
VfilmTki, 60, 89 
Vanina, 124, 132, 136, 
139, 143, 144, 149, 170, 
176, 180 

-, source of inspii'a- 

tioii, ICO, 163 f. 

Varutri, 151 
Vashat, 160 
Vasliatkiira, 10 
Yasishtha, 142 ff., 153, 
174, 179 

Yasislithas, 120, 143 
Yitstoshpati, 149 
Yasus, 69 f., 130 
Vutsa, 140 
Yatsu)’anr., 210 
Yujai, 119, 170 
Vri 3 ru rurana, 17, 22, 33, 
35 

Vilsudeva, 97 
Ycdungas, 58, 91 
Yediiuta, 101 If. 

-Sutras, 65 ff. 

Yodantists, 101, 179 f. 
Yedartha‘pnikri>,'a on R. V., 
40 

-onT. S., 

5, 44, 47 ff., 88 f, 90 
Yedas, their elemental 
origin, 3 ff. 

- , world formed from, 

4,5,71 

■-is -ued from Brahma’s 

mouth, 6 f. 

-, hreath of great 

Being, 7f., 83 f., 104 f., 
212 

-identified ^,'^dh 

speech, mind, and life, 8 

-identifietl with^ i^h- 

nu, 11, 16 


Yedas sprung from the 
Guyatri, 9 

-sprung from Saras- 

vatT, 10 

r-sprung from Puru- 

sha, 10 

- sprung from time, 1 1 

- sjirung from remain¬ 
der ot sacrifice, 227 

- classed with other 

S'ristms by the Upani- 
sbads, 8, 105 ff. 

- , power, dignity, etc., 

of, 12 ff. 

-, division of, 11, 20ff. 

- , original extent of, 

21, 22 

- , mutual hostility of 

the ditfercut schools of, 
36 ff. 

- , arguments in sup¬ 
port of their authorit)', 
39 ff., 52 ff., 73 ff., 86 ff., 
190 if., 212 ff. 

- , eternity of, asserted, 

11, 52ff., 69ff., 107, 
164, 196 ff. 

- , eternity of, denied, 

73 ff., 81 ff., 211 ff. 

- superior to other 

S'ustras, 90 tf. 

- sclKproying power, 

107f. 

-.'-H'cn by the rishis, 

107, 109 

- , remarks on the ar¬ 
guments in support of, 
108 ff. 

-really composed by 

the rishis. 109 ff., 114 

-contrasted with later 

S'ustras, 114 

-, character and con¬ 
tents, 2, 109 If., lUf. 

-, distinction of new 

and old hymns in, llGlI. 

■ -, see IvishLs 

Yedic Sanhitas, 103 
Ycdhns, 116 
Yedav vri.‘‘a. .'iCC Yyasa. 
Verbal Divinity, iSSf. 
Yidcha, 

Yidvau - moda - tarangini, 
208 

Yijhima Bhikshu, 81, 209, 
217 ff. 

I Yidya, 104 
Viniuda, 135, 136, 149 
1 Vimudas, 136 
I Viparfehit, 116 




































Tislmu Pui’ona quoted, or 
referred to, i, 6, 11, 16, 
20 IT., 31, 100, 210, 
224 

Visvainitra, 144 f., 178, 
179, 181 

Visvauatha Bhatfclcharyya, 
73, 21/ 

Visvavasu, 158 
Visvedevas, 70, 176 
Vrihad iVraiivaka Upani- 
ehad,7fF., 38,71,103 ff., 
108, 150, 180, 187, 217 
Vriliaduktha, 130 
Vrihat-saroa, 7 
Vriliaspati, god, 118, 164, 
158,176 

-,heretical teacher, 

225 


INDEX. 


Vrihoopati, author of a 
smriti, 92 
Vrittm, ? 25,-127 
Vyiiliritis, 26 
Vvakliyunas, 105 ^ 

Vyasa, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 
60, 73, 88, 190, 221, 
224 




Weber Ind. Lit, 35 

-Ind. Stud. 4, 36 ff., 

100, 101 

--Vaj. Sanhitii, 190 

- Vaj. San. Spec., 

173 

Wilson, H. H., 2 

-translation 

of Vishnu Purana, 4, 7, 
11, 16, 20, 24, 29, 31, 
36, 99, 100,-146, 210, 
224, 226 


%L 


Wilson, H. n., translation 
of Rig-veda, 152, 177 

- Sunkhya 

kurilfa, 25, 162 


y. 

TajfTadatti, 70 
YiijfTa-paribhttsba, 44 
YajnaYolkya, 32 ff, 38 
Yajur-veda, see Veda, and 
Taittiriya andVujasancyi 
Sanhitua. 

Yajush, 121 
Yujush-verses, 7 
Yama (Agni?), 143 
Yaiua, 146 
Yaska, see Nirukta. 
Yutudhana, 110 
Yoga aphorisms, 224 

-philosophy, 220 

Yogas, 85, 102 
Yogis, 222 
Yugaa, 22, 106 
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